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Not  a  Bene. — Throughout  the  book,  the  mark  * 
indicates  the  suppression  of  the  word  or  words  in 
italics ,  over  which  it  is  placed,  or  that  such  word  or 
words  are  transposed,  in  the  translation,  as  the  notes 
then  show. 


PBEFACE. 


The  importance  of  an  elementary  book 
which  may  facilitate  the  work  of  trans¬ 
lation  from  English  into  French,  and 
enable  the  scholar  more  fully  to  compre- 
hend  his  task,  is  so  obvious,  that  no 
British  Scholastic  Institution  can  be 
indifferent  to  its  advantages  ;  much  more, 
then,  will  its  utility  be  appreciated  in 
places  in  which  the  study  of  the  elegant 
idiom  of  Buffon  forms  an  important  fea¬ 
ture  in  the  education  of  young  men. 

The  want  of  such  an  auxiliary  to  guide 
the  progressive  stages  of  instruction  has 
been  long  felt  with  regret.  Professors 
have,  therefore,  in  the  interim,  been 
divided  between  the  alternative  of  placing 
in  the  hands  of  their  pupils  such  com¬ 
positions  as  the  Spectator  and  the  like 
difficult  works,  or  of  substituting,  in 
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their  stead,  English  translations  from 
the  French,  designed,  it  is  true,  to  as¬ 
sist,  and  not  to  hamper  their  progress. 

But  both  methods  will,  on  reflection, 
be  found  equally  inadequate  to  the  pur¬ 
pose  intended.  In  the  former,  the  learner 
has  to  contend  with  greater  difficulties 
than  he  can  master,  and  in  his  struggles, 
he  is  left  to  his  own  unassisted  resources ; 
and  in  the  latter,  very  little  advantage  can 
accrue  to  the  pupil,  since  it  is  not  by 
merely  retranslating  English  versions 
into  the  original  French,  but  by  trans¬ 
lating  in  Idiomatic  French  (of  course 
with  the  help  of  notes)  the  peculiar  ex¬ 
pressions  of  genuine  English,  that  his 
mind  will  be  impressed  with  the  fre¬ 
quent  difference  in  the  construction  of 
the  two  languages. 

The  Editor  has,  therefore,  spared  no 
pains  to  select  from  among  the  works  of 
British  prose  writers  some  one  which, 
while  it  teaches  useful  lessons  to  the 
student,  it  is  not  above  his  capacity  to 
translate. 

He  has  been  influenced  in  his  choice 
by  the  opinion  of  a  man  who  ranks  high 
in  the  national  literature  ;  the  opinion  of 
Dr.  J ohnson,  who  observes,  when  speak- 
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ingofLoRD  Chesterfield’s  Letters 
to  his  Son,  on  Education,  “take  away 
the  immorality,  and  the  book  should  be 
put  into  the  hands  of  every  young  gen¬ 
tleman.”  This  remark  seems  amply  to 
justify  the  Editor’s  present  selection. 

Dr.  Johnson  is  borne  out  as  well  by 
the  sentiments  of  the  Reviewer  of  these 
Letters,*  as  by  those  contained  in  the 
preface  to  the  late  edition  of  them, 

“  Lord  Chesterfield,”  says  the  re¬ 
viewer,  survives  among  us,  because 
his  letters  on  the  education  of  his  son, 
are,  in  point  of  style,  a  finished  and 
classical  wTork,  and  contain  instructions 
for  the  conduct  of  life,  that  will  never  be 
obsolete.” 

And  again,  the  same  critic  thus  ex¬ 
presses  himself :  “  the  remarks  on  punc¬ 
tuality,  order,  dispatch,  the  proper  use 
of  time,  on  the  cheapness  and  vast  value 
of  civility  to  servants  and  other  inferiors, 
and  so  forth,  all  these  are  instinct  writh 
most  consummate  good  sense  and  know¬ 
ledge  of  life  and  business  ;  and  certainly 
nothing  can  be  more  attractive  than  the 

*  Quarterly  Review ,  for  Sept.  1845. 

f  By  Lord  Mahon. 
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style  in  which  they  are  set  before  young 
readers.” 

^  It  is  by  these  Letters/’  says  the  il¬ 
lustrious  editor,  te  that  Lord  Chesterfield’s 
character  as  an  author  must  stand  or 
fall.  Viewed  as  compositions,  they  ap¬ 
pear  almost  unrivalled  as  models  for  a 
serious  epistolary  style,  clear,  elegant, 
and  terse,  never  straining  at  effect,  and 
yet,  never  hurried  into  carelessness. 
While  constantly  urging  the  same  topics, 
so  great  in  their  variety  of  argument  and 
illustration,  that,  in  one  sense,  they  ap¬ 
pear  always  different,  in  another  sense* 
always  the  same.” 

To  meet  the  views  even  of  the  most 
scrupulous,  the  Editor  has  taken  espe¬ 
cial  care  to  expunge  from  the  present 
selection  all  that  the  most  rigid  moralist 
could  wish  to  be  “  taken  away.” 

I.  B. 

King' s  College , 

September ,  1846 


A 


SELECTION 

FROM 

LORD  CHESTERFIELD’S 

LETTERS. 


Monday. 

Dear  Boy ,a 

I  send  you,  here  enclosed, b  your  historical 
exercise  for  this  week;  and  thank  you  for 
correcting  some  faults  I  had  been  guilty  of  in 
former  papers.  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  be 
taught  by  you ;  and,  I  assure  you,  I  would 
rather  have  you  able  to  instruct  me,  than  any 
other  body  in  the  world.  I  was  very  well 
pleased  with  your  objection  to  my  calling  the 
brothers,  that  fought  for  the  Romans  and  the 
Albans,  the  Horatii  and  the  Curiatii ;  for 
which  I  can  give  you  noc  better  reason,  than 
usage  and  custom,  which  determine d  all 
languages.  As  to  ancient  proper  names,  there 
is  no  settlede  rule,  and  we  must  be  guided  by 

a  Mon  cher  enfant  — b  ci-inclus  — -c  je  ne  puis  vous  en. 
donner  — d  servent  de  lois  dans — e  fixe. — 
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custom  :  for  example,  we  say  Ovid  and  Virgil, 
and  not  Ovidius  and  Virgilius,  as  they  are  in 
Latin  :  but  then{  we  say,  Augustus  Caesar,  as 
in  the  Latin,  and  not  August  Caesar,  which 
would  be  the  true g  English.  We  say  Scipio 
Africanus  as  in  Latin,  and  not  Scipio  the 
African.  We  say  Tacitus,  and  not  Tacit  : 
so  that  in  short ,  custom11  is  the  only  rule  to  be 
observed 1  in  this  case.  But,  wherever  custom 
and  usage  will  allow  it,  I  would  rather  choose  > 
not  to  alter  the  ancient  proper  names.  They 
have  more  dignity  Ithink k  in  their  ownj  than  in 
our  language.™  The  French,  change  most  of  the 
ancient  proper  names,  and  give  them  a  French 
tel  ruination,  which n  sometimes  sounds  even 
ridiculous’,0  as  for  instance,  they  call  the  em¬ 
peror  Titus,  Tite ;  and  the  historian  Titus- 
Livius,  whom  we  commonly  call  in  English 
Livy ,  they  calL  Tite  Live.  I  am  very  glad 
^ on  started (i  this  objection  \  for  the  only  way 
to  get  knowledge,  is  to  inquire  and  object.  r 
Pray  remember  to  asks  questions,  and  to 
make1  your  objections,  whenever  you  do  not 

nndei  stand,  or  have  any  doubts  about  ami 
thing." 

f  ?utre  — -8  proprement  —  h  en  un  mot  —  i  que 
Ion  doive  observer  — j  j’aimerais  mieux  — k  ce  me  sem- 
ble—  J  propre  Iangue—  m  ]a  notre— n  ce  qui — o  forme 
ran  son  ridicule  a  nos  oreilles — P  1’appellent  —  q  ayez 
propose  r  de  faire  des  objections  —  s  de  faire  —  1  pro¬ 
poser— «  une  chose  ou  qu’elle  vous  aura  fait  naitre  ouel- 
ques  doutes.  1 
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Dear  Boy, 

Signor  Zamboni  compliments  me,  through 
you ,a  much  more  than  I  deserve;  but  pray  do 
you  take  care  to  deserve b  what  he  says  of  you  ; 
and  remember  that  praise,  when  it  is  not  de¬ 
served,  is  the  severest  satire  and  abuse f  and  the 
most  effectual  wayd  of  exposing  peopled  vices 
and  follies. e  This  is  a  figure  of  speech 1  called 
Irony ;  which  is  saying  directly  the  contrary 
of  wThat  you  mean ;  but  yet  it  is  not  a  lie, 
because  you  plainly  show  that  you  mean 
directly  the  contrary  of  what  you  say ;  so  that 
you  deceive  nobody.  For  example;  if  one 
were  §  to  compliment  a  notorious h  knave  for  his 
singular  honesty  and  probity ;  and  an  eminent  1 
fool  for  his  wit  and  parts  ^  the  irony  is  plain ;  k 
and  every  body  would  discover  the  satire.  Or, 
suppose  that  I  were  to  commend 1  you  for  your 
great  attention  to  your  book,  and  for  your 
retaining  and  remembering m  what  you  have 
once  learned ;  would  not  you  plainly  perceive 
the  irony,  and  see  that  I  laughed  at  you? 
Therefore ,n  whenever  you  are  commended  for 
anything,  consider  fairly 0  with  p  yourself, 
whether  you  deserve  it  or  not ;  and  if  you  do 
not  deserve  it,  remember  that  you  are  only 

a  A  votre  sujet.  —  b  justifier.—  c  affront. —  d  moyen. — 
e  ridicules.  —  f  mani&re  de  parler.  —  g  si  l’on  allait.  — 
h  aver£—  i  de  premiere  sorte — J  savoir — k  claire — 1  loue 
— m  et  ie  ce  que  vous  retenez— n  c’est  pourquoi — 0  bien 
— P  eti — 
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abused  and  laughed  at ;  q  and  endeavour  to 
deserve  better  for  the  future,  and  to  prevent r 
the  irony  . 

<1  qu’on  vous  fait  un  affront  et  qu’on  se  moque  de  vous 
— r  de  vous  garantir  de. 


July  the  24th,  1739. 

My  dear  boy, 

I  was  pleased  with  your  ashing  me, a  the  last 
time  I  saw  you,  why  I  had  left  off  writing;  b 
for  I  looked  upon  it  a  sign c  that  you  liked  and 
minded  my  letters  :  d  if  that  be  the  case,  you 
shall  hear  from  me  often  enough;  and  my 
letters  may  be  of  use  if  you  will  give  attention 
to  them ;  otherwise  it  is  only  giving  myself 
trouble  to  no  purpose;  for  it  signifies  nothing 
to  read  a  thing  once,  if  one  does  not  mind  and 
remember  it.  It  is  a  sure  sign e  of  a  little 
mind,  to  be  doing  one  thing,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  be  either  thinking  of  another,  or  not 
thinking  at  all.  One  should  always  think  of 
what  one  is  about  :  when  one  is  learning,  one 
should  not  think  of  play ;  and  when  one  is  at 
play,  one  should  not  think  of  one^s  learning. 
Besides  that,  if  you  do  not  mind  your  book 
while  you  are  at  it f  it  will  be  s  a  double  trouble 
to  you,  for  you  must  learn  it  all  over  again .  h 
One  of  the  most  important  points  of  life  is 

a  De  vous  entendre  me  demander  — -  b  cesse  de  vous 
ecrire — c  Cela  me  parut  une  preuve. — d  raes  lettres  et  que 
vous  y  songiez  —  e  l’indice  certain — f  l’avez  en  main — 
g  causera — h  une  seconde  fois — 
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Decency,  1  which  is*  to  do  what  is  proper ,k  and 
where  it  is  proper;  for  many  things  are  proper 
at  one  time , 1  and  in  one  place,  that  are  ex¬ 
tremely  improperm  in  another  :  for  example ;  it 
is  very  proper  and  decent q  that  you  should  play 
some  part  of  the  day  ;  but  you  must  feel  that 
it  would  be  very  improper  and  indecent,  if 
you  were  to  fly  your  kite ,  or  play  at 0  nine-pins, 
while  you  are  with  Mr.  Maittaire.  It  is  very 
proper  and  decent  to  dance  well ;  hut  then  p 
you  must  dance  only  at  balls,  and  places  of 
entertainment  ;q  for  you  would  be  reckoned  a 
fool,  if  you  were  to  dance  at  church,  or  at  a 
funeral.  I  hope,  by  these  examples,  you  un¬ 
derstand  the  meaning  of  the  word  Decency ; 
which  in  French  is  Dienseance  ;  in  Latin,  De¬ 
corum;  and  in  Greek,  upeirov.  Cicero  says 
of  it  :  r  Sic  hoc  Decorum,  quod  elucet  in  vita, 
movet  approhationem  eorum  quibuscum  vivitur , 
or  dine  et  constantia,  et  moderatione  dictorum 
omnium  atquo  factorum  :  by  which s  you  see 
how  necessary  Decency  is,  to  gain 1  the  appro¬ 
bation  of  mankind.  And  as  I  am  sure  you 
desire  to  gain u  Mr.  Maittaire’ s  approbation, 
without  which  you  will  never  have  mine,  I 
dare  say  you  will  mind  and  givei * * * v  attention  to 
whatever  he  says  to  you,  and  behave  yourself 


i  eonvenance  —  j  consiste  — k  ce  qu’il  faut— 1  bonnes  en 

«ertains  temps— m  diplacees — n  raisonnable  et  biensiant 

— 0  vouliez  jouer  au  cerf- volant  ou  aux — P  mais— q  assem¬ 

blies- —  r  a  ce  sujet — s  par-la—  *  s’attirer  —  u  miriter.— 

v  ferez— 
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seriously  and  decently,  while  your  are  with 
him;  afterwards  play,  run,  and  jump,  as  much 
as  ever  you  please.™ 

w  qu’il  vous  plaira. 


Isleworth,  September  the  10th,  1739. 

Dear  Boy, 

Since  you  promise  to  give  attention ,a  and 
to  mind 0  what  you  learn,  I  shall  give  myself 
the  trouble  of  writing  to  you  again,  and  shall 
endeavour  to  instruct  you  in  several  things, 
that  do  not  fall  under  JM.  JMaittairc*  s  province  ;  c 
and  which  if  they  did ,  d  he  could  teach  you 
much  better  than  I  can.  I  neither  pretend 
nor  propose  to  teach  them  you  thoroughly ; 
you  are  not  yet  of  an  age  fit  for  it : e  I  only 
mean1  to  give  you  a  general  notion ,«  at  present, 
of  some  things  that  you  must  learn  more 
particularly  hereafter h  and  that  will  then  be 
the  easier  to  you,  for,  having  had  a  general 
idea  of  them  now. 1  For  example,  to  givd  you 
some  notion  of  History. 

History  is  an  account k  of  whatever  has  been 
done  by  any  country 1  in  general,  or  by  any m 
number  of  people,  or  by  any  onen  man  :  thus 
the  Roman  History  is  an  account  of  what  the 
the  Romans  did,  as  a  nation ;  the  history  of 

a  D’etre  attentif — b  retenir — c  n’entrent  point  dans  le 
plan  d  instruction  de — d  car  autrement — e  cela—  f  veux— 

S  aper§u— 11  par  la  suite—  i  que  vous  en  aurez  d£ja  une 
idee  g6nerale — j  je  vais  vous  donner — k  recit — 1  une  na¬ 
tion—  m  un  certain— n  un  seul— 
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Catiline  s  conspiracy,  is  an  account 0  of  what 
was  done  by  a  particular  number  of  people  ; 
and  the  history  of  Alexander  the  great,  written 
by  Quintus  Curtius,  is  the  account p  of  the  life 
and  actions  of  one  single  man.  History  is, 
in  short,  an  account  or  relation  of  any  thing 
that  has  been  done . q. 

History  is  divided r  into  sacred  and  pro- 
phane,  ancient  and  modern. 

Sacred  History  is  the  Bible,  that  is,s  the 
Old  and  New  Testament.  The  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  is  the  History  of  the  Jews,  who  were 
God’s  chosen  people;  and  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment  is  the  History  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  Son 
of  God. 

Prophane  History  is  an  account 1  of  the 
Heathen  Gods,  such  as  you  read  in  Ovid’s 
Metamorphoses,  and  which  you  will  know  a 
great  deal  more  of*  when  you  read  Homer, 
Virgil,  and  the  other  ancient  Poets. 

Ancient  History  is  the  account  of  all  the 
kingdoms  and  countries  in  the  world,  down  to 
the  end v  of  the  Roman  empire. 

Modern  History  is  the  account  of  all  the 
kingdoms  and  countries  of  the  world,  since 
the  destruction  of  the  Roman  empire. 

The  perfect  knowledge  of  History  is  ex¬ 
tremely  necessary ;  because,  as  it  informs 
us”  of  what  was  done  by  other  people,  in 

°  1®’  relation— p  le  detail— q  une  chose  qui  s’est  accorapjie 
— r  se  divise— s  c’est-a-dire  —  t  l’histoire—  u  beaucoup 
mieux — v  jusqu’a  la  chute—  w  en  nous  instruisant  — 
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former  ages,  it  instructs  us  what  to  do  in  the 
like  cases.  Besides,  as  it  zsx  the  common  y 
subject  of  conversation,  it  is  a  shame  to  be 
ignorant  of  it. 

Geography  must  necessarily  accompany 
History  ;  for  it  would  not  be  enough  to  know 
what  things  were  done  formerly,  but  we  must 
know  where  they  were  done ,z  and  Geography, 
you  know,  is  the  description  of  the  earth,  and 
shows  us  the  situations  of  towns,  countries, 
and  rivers.  For  example  ;  Geography  shows 
you  that  England  is  in  the aa  north  of  Europe, 
London  is  the  chief  townhh  of  England,  and 
that  it  is  situated  upon  the  river  Thames,  in 
the  county  of  Middlesex ;  and  the  same  of 
other  towns  and  countries.  Geography  is 
likewise  divided  into  ancient  and  modern ; 
many  countries  and  towns  having,  now,  very 
different  names  from  what  they  had  for¬ 
merly  ;  and  many  towns,  which  made  a  great 
figure  in  ancient  times,™  being  now  utterly  des¬ 
troyed,  and  not  existing, dd as  the  two  famous 
towns  of  Troy,  in  Asia,  and  Carthage,  in 
Africa  ;  of  both  which  thero  are  not  now  the 
least  remains. ee 

Bead  this  with  attention,  and  then  go  to 
play  with  as  much  attention  ;  and  so  fare¬ 
well. 


— x  fait— y  ordinaire— z  se  sont  pa&sees— aa  au— »bb  capi¬ 
tate— ecjadis—dd  n’existant  plus— ee  dont  il  ne  reste  plus 
le  moindre  vestige. 
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Isle-worth,  September  the  15th,  1739. 

Dear  Boy, 

History  must  be  accompanied  with  Chro- 
nology,  as  well  as  Geography,  or  else a  one 
has  but  a  very  confused  notion  of  it  ;b  for  it  is 
not  sufficient  to  know  what  things  have  been 
done,  which  History  teaches  us  ;  and  where 
they  have  been  done,  which  we  learn  by  Geo¬ 
graphy  ;  but  one  must  know  when  they  have 
been  done,  and  that  is  the  particular  business 
ofc  Chronology.  I  will  therefore  give  you  a 
general  notion  d  of  it. 

Chronology  (in  French  la  Chronologie )  fixes 
the  dates  of  facts;  that  is,  it  informs  us 
when  e  such  and  such  things  were  done ; 
reckoning  from  certain  periods  of  time,  which 
are  called  iEras,  or  Epochs  :  for  example,  in 
Europe,  the  two  principal  eeras  or  epochs,  by 
which  we  reckon,  are,  from  the  creation  of  the 
world  to  the  birth  of  Christ,  which  was f  four 
thousand  years  ;  and  from  the  birth  of  Christ, 
to  this  time ,  s  which  is  oneh  thousand  seven 
hundred  and  thirty-nine  years  :  so  that,  when 
one  speaks  of  a  thing  that  was  done 1  before 
the  birth  of  Christ,  one  says,  it  was  done  in 
such  a  year  of  the  world ;  as  for  instance, 
Rome  was  founded  in  the  three  thousand  two 
hundred  and  twenty-fifth  year  of  the  world ; 

a  Autrement — b  de  la  premiere— e  ce  que  nous  appre- 
nons  particulierement  par— d  idee — e  du  temps  ou — f  qui 
est  — g  jusqu’a  ce  jour— h  est  compost  de— i  est  arriv£e— 
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which  was  about  seven  hundred  and  fifty  years 
before  the  birth  of  Christ.  And  one  says,  that 
Charlemain  was  made  the  first  Emperor  of 
Germany  in  the  year  eight  hundred ;  that  is 
to  say,  eight  hundred  years  after  the  birth  of 
Christ.  So  that  you  see,  the  two  great  pe¬ 
riods,  seras,  or  epochs,  from  whence j  we  date 
every  thing  k  are,  the  creation  of  the  world, 
and  the  birth  of  Jesus  Christ. 

There  is  another  term  in  Chronology,  called 
Centuries,  which  is  only  used  in  reckoning 
after  the  birth  ol  Christ.  A  century  means 
one  hundred  years ;  consequently,  there  have 
been 1  seventeen  centuries  since  the  birth  of 
Christ,  and  we  are  now  in  the  eighteenth  cen¬ 
tury.  When  any  body  says,  then,  for 
example,  that  such  a  thing  was  done  in  the 
tenth  century,  they  mean,™  after  the  year  nine 
hundred,  and  before  the  year  one  thousand, 
after  the  birth  of  Christ.  When  any  body 
makes  a  mistake  in  Chronolgy,  and  says,  that 
a  thing  was  done  some  years  sooner,  or  some 
years  later,  than  it  really  was11  that  error  is 
called  an0  Anachronism.  Chronology  requires 
memory  and  attention  ;  both  which  you  can 
have p  if  you  please :  and  I  shall  try  them q  both, 
by  asking  you  questions  about  this  letter,  the 
next  time  I  see  you. 

j  d’apres  lesquelles — k  tous  nos  faits — 1  il  s’est  £coule 
— m  cela  veut  dire—  n  arriva  effectivement  — o  s’appelle 
— P  vous  aurez  l’un  et  l’autre— q  je  les  inettrai  a  l’^preuve.x 
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Thursday,  Isk  worth. 

Dear  Boy, 

As  I  shall  come  to a  town  next  Saturday,  T 
would  haveh  you  come  to  me  on  Sunday  morn¬ 
ing  about  ten  o^clock  :  and  I  would  have  you 
likewise  tell  Mr.  Maittaire,  that,  if  it  he  not 
troublesome  to  him,0  I  should  be  extremely  glad 
to  see  him  at  the  same  time.  I  would  not  have 
given  him  this  trouble  hut  that  it  is  uncertain  d 
when  I  can  wait  upon  him e  in  town  ;  I  do  not 
doubt  but  he  will  give  me  af  good  account  of 
you,  for  I  think  you  are  now  sensible  of «  the 
advantages,  the  pleasure,  and  the  necessity  of 
learning  well ;  I  think,  too,  you  have  an  am¬ 
bition  to  excel  in  whatever  you  do,  and  there¬ 
fore^  w\M  apply  yourself.  I  must  also  tell 
you,  that  you  are  now  talked  of  as  an  eminent 
scholar,  for  your  age;  and  therefore  your  shame 
will  be  the  greater,  if  you  should  not  answer 
the  expectations  people  have 1  of  you.  Adieu. 

a  Irai  en — b  voudrais  que — c  cela  ne  l’incommode  pas 

— 3  si  je  n’ignorais  pas — e  Taller  voir — f  me  rendra 

g  qu’a  present  vous  sentez  — b  qu’en  consequence — i  aux 
esperances  qu’on  a  con^ues. 


Monday. 

Dear  Boy, 

It  was  great  pleasure  to  me,  when  Mr. 
Maittaire  told  me  yesterday,  in  your  presence, 
that  you  began  to  mind  your  learning ,a  and  to 

Reflechir  sur  ros  legons— 
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give  more  attention.  If  you  continue  to  do 
so,h  you  will  find  two  advantages  in  it  :  the 
one,  your  own  improvement,  the  other,  my 
kindness  ;  which c  you  must  never  expect,  but 
when  Mr.  Maittaire  tells  me  you  deserve  it. 
There  is  no  doing  any  thing  w^ell  without 
application  and  industry.  Industry  (in  Latin 
Industrial  and  in  Greek  ayxiyoi*)  is  defined 
(that  is,  described)  to  be  d  frequens  exercilium 
circa  rem  honestam ,  unde  aliquis  industrius 
dicitur ,  hoc  est  studio sus,  vigilans.  This  I 
expect  so  much  from  you ,  that  I  do  not  doubt, 
in  a  little  time,  but  that  I  shall  hear  you 
called  Philip  the  industrious.  Most  of  the 
great  men  of  antiquity  had  some  epithet  added 
to  their  names,  describing  some  particular 
merit  they  had ;  and  why  should  not  you  en¬ 
deavour  to  be  distinguished  by  some  honourable 
appellation  ?f  Parts  and  quickness*  though 
very  necessary,  are  not  alone  sufficient ;  atten¬ 
tion  and  application  must  complete  the  business  : 
and  both  together  will  go  a  great  way . h 

A.ccipite  ergo  animis ,  atque  hcec  mea  jigite  dicta. 

Adieu. 

We  were  talking  yesterday  of  America, 
which  I  told  you  was  first  discovered  by  Chris¬ 
topher  Columbus,  a  Genoese,  through  the  en¬ 
couragement 1  of  Ferdinando  and  Isabella,  King 

b  ainsi  — c  amiti6  alaquelle — 4  expliqu^e  par  les  mots  sui- 
vants — «  j’attends  cette  industrie  de  vous  avec  une  telle 
confiance  —  f  denomination — g  l’esprit  et  la  vivacit6 — 
h  vous  meneront  loin—  \  GSnois,  sous  la  protection 
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and  Queen  of  Spain,  in  1491,  that  is,  at  the 
latter J  end  of  the  fifteenth  century ;  but  I  for¬ 
got  to  tell  you,  that  it  took  its  name  of  America 
from  one  Vespusius  Americus k  of  Florence,  who 
discovered  South 1  America  in  1497.  The 
Spaniards  began  their  conquests  in  America 
by  the  islands  of  St.  Domingo  and  Cuba ;  and 
soon  afterwards  Ferdinando  Cortez,  with  a 
small  army,  landed  upon  the  continent,  took 
Mexico,  and  beatm  Montezuma,  the  Indian 
Emperor.  This11  encouraged  other  nations  to 
go  and  try  what  they  could  get 0  in  this  new- 
discovered  world.  The  English  have  got  there ,  p 
New  York,  New  England,  Jamaica,  Barba - 
d°es ,q  Carolina,  Pensylvania,  and  Maryland  and 
some  of  the  Leeward  islands. r  The  Portugueze 
have  got  the  Brazils  ;s  the  Dutch ,  Curago  1 
and  Surinam ;  and  the  French,  Martinico 
and  New  France. u 


J  vers  la  k  Americ  Vespuce — 1  meridionale — m  defit 
— n  ce  succes— o  conquerir— P  y  ont  gagn6— q  les  Barba- 
des— r  Ues-sous-le-Vent— s  possedent  le  Brasil—  t  Hollan- 
dais  Curasao  ~u  la  Martinique  et  la  Nouvelle-France  ou 
la  JNouvelle-Orl6ans. 


Dear  Boy,  M°nday- 

I  have  lately  mentioned a  Chronology  to  you, 
though  slightly  ;b  but,  as  it  is  very  necessary 
you  should  know  something  of  it,  I  will  re- 


a  Parl6 — b  en  passant  seulement 

C 
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peat.#®  now  a  little  more  fully,  in  order  to 
give  you  a  better  notion*  of  it. 

Chronology  is  the  art  of  measuring  and  dis¬ 
tinguishing  time,  or  the  doctrine e  of  epochas, 
which,  you  know,  are  particular  and  remarka¬ 
ble  periods  of{  time. 

The  word  Chronology  is  compounded  of 
the  Greek  words  ^ povog ,  which  signifies  Time, 
and  A oyog,  which  signifies  discourse.  Chrono¬ 
logy  and  Geography  are  called  the  two  eyes  of 
History,  because  History  can  never  be  clear 
and  well  understood  without  them.  History 
relates  §  /acts ;  Chronology  tells  us  at  what 
time,  or  when,  those  facts  were  done ;  h  and 
Geography  shews  us  in  what  place  *  or  country 
they  were  done J  The  Greeks  measured  their 
time  by  Olympiads,  which k  was  a  space  1  of 
four  years,  called  in  Greek  OX vpirlag.  This 
method  of  computation  had  its  rise m  from  the 
Olympic  Games,  which  were  celebrated  at  the 
beginning  of  every  fifth  year,  on  the  banks  of 
the  river  Alpheusa  near  Olympia,  a  city  in  0 
Greece.  The  Greeks,  for  example,  would 
say  p  that  such  a  thing  happened  in  such  aq  year 
of  such  an  Olympiad ;  as  for  instance,  that 
Alexander  the  Great  died  in  the  first  year  of 
the  1 14th  Olympiad.  The  first  Olympiad 
was1  771  years  before  Christ;  so,  conse- 

C  ee  que  je  vous  en  ai  dit — d  idee  plus  claire — e  0u  bien 
la  science — *  du — g  relate — 11  se  sont  passes  • — i  lieu  — 
j  sont  arrives  —k  dont  chacune  —  l  laps — m  de  compter 
prit  son  origine  — 11  Alphee  — °  ville  de — ?  disaient  —  q 
etait  arrivee  telle — r  commen^a  — 


quently,  Christ  was  born  in  the  first  year  of 
the  195th  Olympiad. 

The  period  or  sera,  from  whence s  the  Romans 
reckoned  their 1  time,  was  from  the  building  11 
of  Rome ;  whichv  they  marked*  thus,  ab  JJ.  C, 
that  is  ab  Urbe  Conditd.  Thus,  the  Kings 
weie  expelled  and  the  Consular  government 
established,  the  244th  ab  U.  C,  that  is*  of 
Rome. 

All  Europe  now  reckons y  from  the  great 
epocha  of  the  Birth  of  Jesus  Christ,  which 
was  1738  years  ago:  so  that,  when  any  body 
asks,  in  what  year  did  such  or  such  a  thing 
happen,  they  mean  in  what  year  since  the 
birth  of  Christ. 

For  example ;  Charlemain,  in  French  Char¬ 
lemagne,  was  made  Emperor  of  the  West1-  in 
the  year  800;  that  is,  800  years  after  the  Birth 
or  Christ ;  but  it  we  speak  of  any  event  or 
historical  fact  that  happened  so  many  years 
before  Christ.  For  instance ;  we  say  Rome 
was  built  750  years  before  Christ. 

file  Turks  date  from  the  Hegira ,aa  which 
was  the  year  of  the  flight  of  their  false  Prophet , 
Mahomet ,  from  Mecca  and,  as  we  say  that 
such  a  thing  was  done  in  such  a  year  of  Christ; 
they  say,  such  a  thing  was  done  in  such  a 
year  of  the  Hegira.  Their  Hegira  begins 

*  laquelle— t  partaient  pour  mesurer  le — u  la  fondation 
_V  ce  qu' — w  chassis— x  veut  dire  depuis  la  fondation 
— y  date— z  Occident— aa  Egire— bb  Cu  s’enfuit  de  la 
Mecque,  etc. — 
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m  the  622d  year  of  Christ,  that  is,  above  1100 
years  ago.cc 

There  are  two  great  periods  in  Chronology, 
trom  whichM  the  nations  of  Europe  date  events. 
The  first  is  the  .Creation  of  the  world ;  the 
second,  the  Birth  of  Jesus  Christ. 
o.^-events,  that  happened  before  the 
Birth  of  Christ,  are  dated  from  the  Creation 
ot  the  world.  Those  events ,ff  which  have 
happened  since  the  Birth  of  Christ,  are  dated 
from  that  time;  as  the  present  year  1739, 
For  example  : 

A.  M. 

Noah’s ««  Flood  happened  in  the  Year  of  the 

0  World . «...  1656 

Babylon  was  built  by  Semiramis,  in  the 

year  •••••....  i8oo 

Moses  was  born  in  the  year  .  .  .  2400 

Jroy  was  taken  by  the  Greeks,  in  the 

year  .  2800 

Borne  was  founded  by  Romulus,  in  the 

/ear  3225 

Alexander  the  Great  conquered  Persia ;hh  3674 
Jesus  Christ  was  born  in  the  Year  of  the 
World .  4000 

I  he  meaning  of  A.  M.  at  the  top''  of  these 

figures  is  Anno  Mundi ,  the  Year  of  the 
World. 

cc  il  y  a  plus  de  1100  ans— dd  £  partir  desquelles—ee  les 
— ff  ceux — gg  No6, —  Babylone, —  Moi'se,  —  Troie — hh  ja 
Perse — »  tete — jj  chiffres  — 
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Front*  the  Birth  0f  Christ*  all  Christians 
date  the  events  that  have  happened  since  that 
time ;  and  this  is  calledmm  the  Christian  Mra. 
Sometimes  we  say,  that  such  a  thing  hap¬ 
pened  in  such  a  year  of  Christ,  and  some¬ 
times  we  say  in  such  a  Century.  Now™  a 
Century  is  one  hundred  years  fromoo  the  Birth 
or  Christ :  so  that  at  the  end  of  every  hundred 
years  a  new  century  begins :  and  we  are, 
consequently,  now  in  the  eighteenth  cen¬ 
tury. 

b  or  example,  as  to  the  Christian  sera,  or 
since  the  Birth  of  Christ ; 

Mahomet,  the  false  Prophet  of  the 
Turks,  who  established  the  Mahome¬ 
tan  religion,  and  wrote  the  Alcoran, 
which  is  the  Turkish  book  of  reli¬ 
gion,  died  in  the  seventh  century, 
that  is,  in  the  year  of  Christ.  .  .  632 

Charlemain  was  crowned  Emperor  in 
the  last  year  of  the  eighth  century, 

that  is,  in  the  year . 800 

Here  the  old  Roman  Empire  ended. 
William  the  Conqueror  was  crowned 
King  of  England  in  the  eleventh  cen¬ 
tury,  in  the  year . 1066 

The  Reformation,  that  is,  the  Protes¬ 
tant  Religion,  begun  by  Martin  Lu¬ 
ther,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  in  the 
year . 1530 

kk  c’est  de — J£sus-  Christ  que  —  mm  c’est  ce  qu’on  ap- 
pelle — nn  or — oo  depuis  — 

c  5 


Gunpowder  was  invented,  by  one  Ber* 
tholdus,  a  German  Monk,  in  the 
fourteenth  century,  in  the  year  .  .  1380 

Printings  was  invented,  at  Haerlem  in 
Holland,  at  Strasbourg,  or  at  Mentz^ 
in  Germany™  in  the  fifteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  about  the  year . 1440 

Adieu, 


PP  l’art  d’imprimer — qq  Mayence—  rr  Allemagne. 


Bath, 

My  Dear  Child, 


October  the  17th.,  1737. 


Indeed,  I  believe  you  are  the  first  boy,  to 
whom  (under*  the  age  of  eight  years)  one  has 
ever  ventured  to  mention  theb  figures  of  rheto¬ 
ric,  as  I  did  in  my  last.  But  I  am  of  opi- 
nion  that  we  cannot  begin  to  think  too  young  * 
and  that  the  art  which  teaches  us  how  to  per¬ 
suade  the  mind,  and  touch  the  heart,  must 
surely  deserve  the  earliest  attention .d 

You  cannot  but  be  convinced ,e  that  a  man 
who  speaks  and  writes  with  elegance  and 
grace  ;  who  makes  choice  of  good  words  5 
and  adorns  and  embellishes  the  subject f  upon 
which  he  either  speaks  or  writes,  will  persuade 
better,  and  succeed  more  easily  in  obtaining 
what  he  wishes,  than  a  man  who  does  not  ex¬ 
plain  himself  clearly,  speaks  his  language  ill, 
or  makes  use  of  low  and  vulgar  expressions  ; 


*  J^va*lt  b  parl6  des — c  il  me  semble — d  merite  bien 

(ju  on  y  fasse  attention  de  bonne  heure —  e  concevez  bien _ 

f  matiere  — - 
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and  who  has  neither  grace  nor  elegance  in 
any  things  that  he  says.  Now  it  is  by  Rhe¬ 
toric  that  the  art  oj  speaking  eloquently  is 
taught ;h  and,  though  I  cannot  think  of 
grounding  you  in  it  as  yet,  I  would  wish  how¬ 
ever  to  give  you  an  idea  of  it  suitable  to  your 
age. 

The  first  thing  you  should  attend  to  is,  to 
speak  whatever 1  language  you  do  speak,  in  its 
greatest J  purity,  and  according  to  the  rules  of 
Grammar;  we  must  never  offend k  against 
Grammar,  nor  make  use  ot  words  which  are 
not  really  words.  This  is  not  all ;  for  not  to 
speak  ill,  is  not  sufficient ;  we  must  speak 
well ;  and  the  best  method  oj  attaining  to 
that 1  is  to  read  the  best  authors  with  atten¬ 
tion  ;  and  to  observe  how  people  of  fashion™ 
speak,  and  those  who  express  themselves  best  ; 
lor  shop-keepers,  common 11  people,  footmen,  and 
maid-servants,  all0  speak  ill.  They  make  use 
of  low  and  vulgar  expressions,  which  people 
of  rank  never  use.  In  Numbers,  they  join 
the  singular  and  the  plural  together  ;  in  Gen¬ 
ders,  they  confound  masculine  with  feminine ; 
and  in  Tenses,  they  often  take  the  one  for  the 
other.  In  order  to  avoid  all  these  faults,  we 
must  read  with  care,  observe p  the  turn  and 


%  tout  ce  k  turn  :  it  is  that  art  op  speaking  well  that 
Rhetoric  teaches  *  la — j  derniere — k  il  n’est  pas  permis 
de  faire  des  fautes  1  d  y  parvenir — m  bien  elev^s,  or  conune 
il  Aaut — n  mal  elcves,  or  sans  Education — o  tout  cela  — 
P  remarquer  — 
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expressions  of  the  best  authors,  and  not  pass 
a  word  which  we  do  not  understand,  or  con¬ 
cerning^  which  we  have  the  least  doubt , r  with¬ 
out  exactly  inquiring s  the  meaning  of  it.  For 
example  ;  when  you  read  Ovid’s  Metamor¬ 
phoses  with  Mr.  Martin,  you  should t  ask  him 
the  meaning  of  every  word  you  do  not  know  ; 
and  also,u  whether  it  is  a  word  that  may  be 
made  use  of  in  prose,  as  well  as  in  verse  ;  for, 
as  I  formerly  told  you,  the  language  of  poe¬ 
try'*  is  different  from  that  which  is  proper  for 
common  discourse  ;w  and  a  man  would  be  to 
blame ,  to  make  use  of  some  words  in  prose ,  which 
are  very  happily  applied  in  poetry. x  In  the 
same  manner,  when  you  read  French  with 
Mr.  Pelnote,  ask  him  the  meaning  of  every 
word  you  meet  with,  that  is  new  to  you ;  and 
desire*  him  to  give  you  examples  of  the  va¬ 
rious  ways  in  which  it  may  be  used.74  All  this 
requires  only  a  little  attention  ;  and  yet  there 
is  nothing  more  useful.  It  is  said,  that  a  man 
must  be  born  a  Poet ;  but  that  he  can  make 
himself  an  Orator.  Nascitur  Poeta,fit  Orator . 
This  means,  that  to  be  a  Poet,  one  must  be 
bora  with  a  certain  degree  of  strength  and 
vivacity  of  mind;  but  that  attention,  reading, 
and  labour,  are  sufficient  to  form  an  Orator. 
Adieu. 

fl  sur— r  difficult^ — s  demander — til  faut — u  meme  — 
v  po^tique — w  langage  ordinaire — *  turn  :  and  there  are 
many  words  used  in  poetry  that  it  would  it  very  wrong  to 
use  in  prose  y  demandez— z  dont  il  faut  s’en  ser?ir. 
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Bath,  October  the  29th,  1793. 

My  dear  Child, 

If  it  is  possible  to  be  too  modest,  you 
are  ;a  and  you  deserve  more  than  you  re¬ 
quire.  b  An  amber-headed c  cane,  and  a  pair  of 
buckles,  are  a  recommence  so  far  from  being 
adequate  to  your  deserts ,  that  Id  shall  add 
something  more.  Modesty  is  a  very  good 
quality,  and  which  generally  accompanies  true 
merit :  it  engages  and  captivates  the  minds  of 
people  ;  as,  on  the  other  hand ,e  nothing  is  more 
shocking  and  disgustful f  than  presumption 
and  impudence.  We  cannot  like  a  man  who 
is  always  commending  and  speaking  weW>  of 
himself,  and  who  is  the  hero  of  his  own 
story. h  On  the  contrary,  a  man  who  endea¬ 
vours  to  conceal  his  own  merit ;  who  sets  that 
of  other  people  in  its  true  light  ;l  who  speaks  but 
little  of  himself,  and  with  modesty ;  such  a 
man  makes  a  favourable  impression  upon  the 
understanding  of  his  hearers1  and  acquires 
theirv  love  and  esteem. 

There  is,  however,  a  great  difference  between 
modesty,  and  an  awkward  bashfulness  ;l  which 
is  as  ridiculous  as  true  modesty  is  commend¬ 
able.  It  is  as  absurd  to  be  a  simpleton ,m  as  to 

a  1  &tes — b  demandez — c  a  pomrae  d’ambre — d  des  re¬ 
compenses  tres  modiques  pour  ce  que  vous  faites,  et  j’y 

e  au  contraire — f  rebute — g  veut  toujours  se  faire  valoir, 
qui  parle  avantageusement  — b  roman — i  releve  celui  des 
autres^  j  gagne  les  esprits — k  se  fait-— 1  la  mauvaise  honte 
— n»  nigaud — 


i)0  mi  impudent  fellow /n  and  one  ought  to  know 
how  to  come  into  a  room,0  speak  to  people,  and 
answer  them,  without  being  out  of ' countenance, 
01  without  embarrassment,  p  The  English  are 
generally  apt  to  be q  bashful,  and  have  not  those 
easy,  free,  and  at  the  same  time  polite  man¬ 
ners,  which  the  French  have.*  A  mean  fel¬ 
low*  or  a  country  bumpkin1  is  ashamed  when 
he  comes u  into  good  company  :  he  appears  em- 
bai  rassed,  does  not  know  what  to  do  with  his 
hands,  is  disconcerted v  when  spoken  to,  an¬ 
swers  with  difficulty,  and  almost  stammers  :w 
whereas  a  gentleman,  who  is  used  to  the 
wo? Id, K  comes  into  company  with  a  graceful 
and  proper  assurance,  speaks  even  to°  people 
xie  does  not  know,  without  embarrassment, 
and  in  a  natural  and  easy  manner.  This 
is  called y  usage  of  the  world,  and  good- 
breeding  J*  a  most  necessary  and  important 
knowledge  in  the  intercourse aa  of  life.  It  fre¬ 
quently  happens  that  a  man  with  a  great  deal 
of  sense,  but  with  little  usage  of  the  world,  is 
not  so  well  received  as  one  of  inferior  parts, 
but  with  a  gentleman  like  behaviour. bb 

These  are  matters worthy  your  attention  : 
reflect  on  them™  and  unite  modesty  to  a  polite 
and  easy  assurance.  Adieu. 

11  effronte— -o  se  presenter — P  decontenance  ou  embarrasse 
~ q  Pour  1’ordinaire  —  r  sont  naturelles  aux  Frangais — 
s  malotru  —  t  campagnard— u  se  pr£sente — v  se  demonte 

— ™  en  b^gayant — *  Sait  vivre— y  voiia  ce  qui  s’appelle _ 

z  savoir  vivre—  aa  commerce —  bb  qu’un  homme  qui  a 
moins  d’esprit,  mais  qui  a  du  monde  -cc  Cet  objet  est _ bdy _ 
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I  this  instant €e  receive  your  letter  of  the 
27th,  which  is  very  well  written. 

ee  dans  3e  moment. 


Bath,  November  the  1st,  1739’ 

Dear  Boy, 

Let  us  return  to  Oratory ,a  or  the  art  of 
speaking  well,  which  should  never  be  entirely 
out  of  your  thoughts,  since  it  is  so  useful  in 
every  part 0  of  life,  and  so  absolutely  necessary 
in  most.  A  man  can  make  no  figure 
without  it,  inc  Parliament,  in  the  Church d  or 
in  the  Law ;  e  and  even f  in  common  con¬ 
versation,  a  man  that  has  acquired  an  easy  and 
habitual  eloquence,  who  speaks  properly  s  and 
accurately,  will  have  a  great  advantage  over 
those  who  speak  incorrectly  and  inelegantly .  h 
The  business'1  of  Oratory,  as  1  have  told 
you  before,  is  to  persuade  people  ;  and  you 
easily)  feel,  that  to  please  people  is  a  great  step 
towards^  persuading  them.  You  must  then, 
consequently  be  sensible 1  how  advantageous  it 
is  for™  a  man  who  speaks  in  public,  whether 
it  be  in  Parliament,  in  the  Pulpit,  or  at  the 
Bar,  (that  is  in  the  Courts  of  Law )'!  to  please 
his  hearers  so  much  as  to  gain0  their  attention  : 
which  he  can  never  do  without  the  help  of 
Oratory.  It  is  not  enough  to p  speak  the 

a  Eloquence — b&les  situations — c  ni  dans — d  ni  en  ehaire 
— e  au  barreau  —  f  pas  mgme  — g  avec  justesse  — b  sans 
agrements—  i  objet— j  bien— k  de  fait  pour—  1  sentir— m  a 
— n  justice — o  au  point  de  s’attirer — p  qu’il — 
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language,  he  speaks  in,  in  its  utmost *  purity, 
and  according  to  the  rules  of  Grammar,  but 
he  must  speak  it  elegantly,  that  is,  he  must 
choose  the  best 1  and  most  expressive  words, 
and  put  them  in  the  best  order.  He  should 
likewise  adorn  what  he  says  by  proper *  me¬ 
taphors,  similies  and  other  figures  of  Rhetoric; 
and  he  should  enliven 8  it,  if  he  can*  by  quick 
and  sprightly 1  turns  of  wit.  For  example ; 
suppose  you  had  a  mind  to  persuade  Mr. 
Maittaire  to  give  you  a  holyday,  would  you 
bluntly u  say  to  him,  Give  me  a  holyday? 
That  would  certainly  not  be  the  wayv  to  per¬ 
suade  him  to  it.*  But  you  should  endeavour 
first  to  please  him,  and  gain'''1  his  attention,  by 
telling  him  that  your  experience  of  x  his  good¬ 
ness  and  indulgence  encouraged  you*  to  ask  a 
favour  of  him  ;  that,  if  he  should  not  think 
proper1  to  grant  it,  at  least  you  hoped,  he  would 
not  take  it  ill™  that  you  asked  it.  Then  you 
should  tell  him,  what  it  was  that  you  wanted ; 
that  it  washh  a  holyday ;  for  which*  you  should 
give  your  reasons,  ascc  that  you  had  such  or 
such  a  thing  to  do,  or  such  a  placeAd  to  go  to. 
Then  you  might  urgeee  some  arguments  why 
he  should  not  refuse  you  ; ff  as,  that  you  have 
seldonfiasked  that  favour,  and  that  vou  seldom 

q  derniere- — r  plus  convenables — »  animer — t  fins — u  sans 
fa^on— -v  moyen — w  fixer— x  ayant  souvent  £prouv6 — y  cela 
vous  encourage — z  juge  pas  a  propos— aa  ne  trouvera  pas 
mauvais — bb  le  desir  que  vous  avez  d’obtenir — cc  par  exem- 
ple — dd  endroit — ee  faire  valoir — ffa  l’appui  de  votre  de- 
maande— 
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will ;  gg  and  that  the  mind  may  sometimes 
require  a  little  rest  from  labour  *  as  well  as 
the  body.  This  you  may  illustrate  by hh  a 
simile,  and  say,  that  as  the  bow  is  the  stronger 
for  being u  sometimes  unstrung  and  unbent ;  ^ 
so  the  mind  will  be  capable  of  more  attention, 
for  being  now  and  then  easy  and  relaxed. kk 

This  is  a  little  oration ,  11  fit  for  such  a  little 
orator  as  you  ;  but,  however,  it  will  make 
you  understand  what  is  meant  by  oratorymm 
and  eloquence  :  which  isna  to  persuade.  I  hope 
you  will  have  that  talent  hereafter  in  great 00 
matters. 

gg  ea  userez  peu  a  l’avenir — vous  pourriez  relever  cela 
d’ — ii  d’autant  plus  fortqu’il  est — jj  d^tendu — kk  si  on  lui 
accorde  de  temps  en  temps  quelque  relache — 11  harangue 
— mm  part  oratoire — nu  consiste — 00  de  plus  impor- 
tantes. 

Monday. 

Dear  Boy, 

I  was  very  sorry  that  Mr.  Maittaire  did 
not  give a  such  an  account b  of  you,  yesterday, 
asc  I  wished  and  expected.  He  takes  so 
much  pains  to  teach  you,  that  he  well  deserves 
fromd  you  the  returns  of e  care  and  attention. 
Besides,  pray  consider,  now  that  you  have 
justly f  got  the  reputation  of  knowing  much 
more  than  other  boys*  of  your  age  do,  how 
shameful  it  would  be  for  you  to  lose  it,  and  to 
let  other  boys ,  that  are  now  behind  you,  get  before 

a  Rendu — b  t6moignage — c  que — d  que — 0  y  r6pondiez 
par  vos —  1  a  bon  droit — g  enfants — 
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you.h  If  you  would  but  have  attention,  you 
have  quickness  enough  to  conceive , 1  and  me¬ 
mory  enough  to  retain  f  but,  without  attention, 
while  you  are  learning ,k  all  the  time  vou  em¬ 
ploy  1  at  your  book  is  thrown  away ;  and  your 
shame  will  be  the  greater,  if  you  should  be™ 
ignorant,  whin  you  had 11  such  opportunities  of 
learning.  An  ignorant  man  is  insignificant  ° 
and  contemptible ;  nobody  cares  for  his  com¬ 
pany,  and  he  can  just  he  said  to  live ,p  and  that 
is  all.  There  is  a  very  pretty  French  Epigram, 
upon  the  death  of  such *  an  ignorant  insiqnifi- 
cant  fellow p  the  sting x  of  which  is,  that  all  that 
can  be  said  ol  him  is , s  that  he  was  oncet  alive 
and  that  he  is  now  dead.  This  is  the  Epigram, 
which  you  may  get  by  heart  : 

Colas  est  mort  de  maladie  ; 

Tu  veux  que  fen  pleure  le  sort : 

Et  que.  veux-tu  done  que  fen  die? 

Colas  vivait ,  Colas  est  mort. 

Take  care  not  to  deserve  the  name  of  Colas ; 
which  I  shall  certainly  give  you,  if  you  do  not 
learn  well :  and  then  that  name  will  get  about ,  u 
and  every  body  will  call  you  Colas ;  which 
will  be  much  worse  than  Frisky  y 

You  are  now  reading  Mr.  Rollings  Ancient 
History :  pray  remember  to  have  your  maps 

h  f  vous  laisser  devancer  par  ceux-la  que  vous  surpassez  a 
present  1  eoncevoir  les  choses — j  les  retenir — k  £tudiez 
donnez  m  restez—  n  apres  avoir  eu — °  inutile — P  on 
peut  dire  de  lui  qu  il  vit — q  de  cette  espece — r  pointe  — 
8  c  esfc  t  autrefois— u  seiepandra— v  £tourdi— 
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by  you  when  you  read  it,  and  desire'"  Monsieur 
Pelnote  to  show  you,  in  the  maps,  all  the 
places  you  read  of.*  Adieu. 

w  demandez — x  dont  vous  lirez  les  noms. 


Saturday. 

Dear  Boy, 

Since  you  choose  the  name  of  Polyglot,  I 
hope  you  will  take  care a  to  deserve  it ;  which 
you  can  only  doh  by  care  and  application.  I 
confess  the  name  of  Frisky,  and  Colas,  are 
not  quite  so  honourable ;  but  then , c  remember 
too,  that  there  cannot  be  a  stronger  ridicule, 
ihan  tod  call  a  man  by  ane  honourable  name, 
when  he  is  known  not  to  deserve  it.  For  ex¬ 
ample  ;  it  would  be  a  manifest  irony  to  call  a 
very  ugly  fellow f  an  Adonis,  or  to  call  a 
cowardly  fellow*  an  Alexander,  or  an  ignorant 
fellow,  Polyglot ;  for  every  body  would  dis¬ 
cover  the  sneer  :  and  Mr.  Pope  observes 1  very 
truly,  that 

“  Praise  undeserv’d  is  satire  in  disguise.”  j 

Next  to  the  doing  ofi  things  that  deserve  to 
be  written,  there  is  nothing  that  gets  a  man 1 
more  credit,  or  gives  himm  more  pleasure, 
than  to  write  things  that  deserve  to  be  read. 
The  younger  Pliny, a  (for  there  were  two 

a  Ferez  de  votre  mieux — b  a  quoi  vous  ne  pourrez  reus- 
sir  que  — c  d’un  autre  c6te  — d  qUe  celui  d’ — e  d’un  — 
f  homme — g  poltron — h  s’apercevrait  de  — •  *  remarque  — 
j  cachle — k  apres  Favantage  de  faire  des — 1  attire — m  nous 
— n  Pline  le  jeune — 
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Plinys,  the  uncle  and  the  nephew)  expresses 
it  thus  .  Equidem  beatos  puto ,  quibus  JDeorum, 
munere  datum  est ,  aut  facere  scribenda ,  aut 
legenda  scribere  ;  beatissimos  vero  quibus  utrum- 
que.  Adieu 

Pray  mind  your  Greek  particularly  for  to 
know  Greek  very  well,  is  to  be  really  learned  ; 
there  is  no  great  credit  in p  knowing  Latin,  for 
every  body  knows  it ;  and  it  is  only  a  shame  not 
to  know  it.  Besides  that  you  will  understand 
Latin  a  great  deal  the  better  for *  understanding 
Greek  very  well ;  a  great  number  of  Latin 
words,  especially  technical  words, r  being 
derived  from  the  Greek. 

°  fait?s>  je  vous  prie,  une  etude  particuiiere  du  gree 
— P  rien  d’extraordinaire  a — q  mieux  en — r  termes.  & 


Dear  Boy, 

I  send  you  here  a  few  more a  Latin  roots, 
though  I  am  not  sure  that  you  will  like  my 
roots  so  well  as  those  that  grow  in  your  gar¬ 
den ;  however,  if  you  will  attend  toh  them, 
they  may  save  you  a  great  deal  of  trouble’ 
These  few  will c  naturally  point  outd  many  others 
to  your  own  observation  ;  and  enable  you,  bv 
comparison,  to  find  out  most  derived  and  com¬ 
pound  words,  when  once  you  know  the  origi¬ 
nal  roote  of  them.  You  are  old  enough  now 
to  make  observations  upon  what  you  learn ; 

a  Encore  quelques — b  cultiver — c  Je  peu  que  je  vous 
pr4sente— d  en  sugg^rera— e  souche  originelle— 
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which f  if  you  would  be  pleased  to  do,  you 
cannot  imagine  how  much  time  and  trouble 
it 8  would  save  you.  Remember,  you  are  now 
very  near  nine  years  old  ;  an  age  at  which  all 
boys  ought  to  know  a  great  deal,  but  you, 
particularly,  a  great  deal  more,  considering 
the  care  and  pains  that  have  been  employed 
about h  you  ;  and,  if  you  do  not  answer  those 
expectations , 1  you  will  lose  your  character ; 
which'  is  the  most  mortifying  thing  that  can 
happen  to  a  generous  mind*  Everybody  has 
ambition  of  some 1  kind  or  other,  and  is 
vexed a  when  that  ambition  is  disappointed :  the 
difference  is 0  that  the  ambition  of  silly  people, 
is  silly  and  mistaken p  ambition  ;*  and  the 
ambition  of  people  of  sense  is  a  rights  and 
commendable  one. *  For  instance;  the  am¬ 
bition  of  a  silly  boy,*  of  your  age,  would  be 
to  have  fine  clothes,  and  money  to  throwaway 
in  idle  follies  ;r  which,  you  plainly  see,  would 
be  no  proofs  of  merit  in  him,  but  only  of  folly 
in  his  parents,  in 3  dressing  him  out  like  a 
jackanapes x  and  giving  him  money  to  play  the 
fool  with.11  Whereas  a  boy  of  good  sense 
places  his  ambition  in  excelling  other  boysv  of 
his  own  age,  and  even  older,  in  virtue  and 
knowledge.  His  glory  is  mw  being  known 

f  et — S  cela — h  l’on  a  pris  pour — i  attente — j  reputation, 
ce  qui — k  noble  cceur — une — m  ou  d’une — n  s’afflige — 0  est 
seulement — P  d6plac£e — q  juste — r  a  des  niaiseries —  8  de 
— *  petit  singe — u  pour  le  jeter  par  les  fenetres — v  a  sur- 
passer  ceux — w  consiste  a — 
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always  to  speak  the  truth,  inx  showing  good * 
nature  and  compassion ,y  in  learning  quicker, 
and  applying  himself  more  than  other  boys.  * 
These  are  real L  proofs  of  merit  in  him,  and 
consequently  proper aa  objects  of  ambition  ;  and 
will  acquire  hivthh  a  solid  reputation  and  cha¬ 
racter This  holds00  true  in  men,  as  well  as 
in  boys :  the  ambition  of  a  silly  fellow  will 
be  to  have  a  fine  equipage,  a  fine  house,  and 
fine  clothes  ;  things  which  any  body ,  thatdd  has 
as  much  money,  may  have  as  well  as  he ;  for 
they  are  all  to  be  bought :  but  the  ambition  of 
a  man  of  sense  and  honour  is,  to  be  distin¬ 
guished  by  aee  character  and  reputation  oft[ 
knowledge,  truth,  and  virtue ;  things  which 
are  not  to  be  bought,  and  that  can  only  be 
acquired  by  a  good  head  and  a  good  heart. 
Such  was  the  ambition  of  the  Lacedemonians 
and  the  Romans,  when  they  7nade  the  greatest 
figure^  and  such,  I  hope,  yours  will  always 
be.  Adieu. 

x  a  se—y  d’un  bon  caractere  et  comp&tissant — z  vraies — 
aa  dignes — bb  lui  vaudront — cc  est — quiconque — ee  le — 
ft  que  donnent — gg  dans  les  temps  de  leur  plus  grande 
gloire. 

Sunday. 

Dear  Boy, 

•  •  *  •  •  «  «  « 

Virtue  is  a  subject  that  deserves  your  and 
every  man’s  attention  ;  and  suppose  I  were  to 
bid  you  make  some  verses,  or  give  me  your 
thoughts  in  prose,  upon  the  subject  of  Virtue. 
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How  would  you  go  about  it  1a  Whyb  you 
would  first  consider  what  Virtue  is,  and  then 
what  are  the  effects  and  marks  of  it,  both  with  c 
regard  to  others,  and 1  one’s  self.  You  would 
find,  then,  that  Virtue  consists  in  doing  good, 
and  in  speaking  truth  ;  and  that  the  effects  of 
it  are  advantageous  to  all  mankind ;  and  to 
one’s  self  in  particular.  Virtue  makes  us  pity 
and  relieve  theQ  misfortunes  of  mankind  ;f  it 
makes  us  promote g  justice  and  good  order  in 
society  ;  and,  in  general,  contributes  to  what¬ 
ever  tends  toh  the  real  good  of  mankind.  To 
ourselves  it  gives1  an  inward  comfort  and  sa¬ 
tisfaction,  which  nothing  else  can  dd  and 
which  nothing  can  rob k  us  of.  *  All  the  other 
advantages  depend  upon  others,  as  much  as 
upon  ourselves.  Riches,  power,  and  greatness 
may  be  taken  away  from  us,  by  the  violence 
and  injustice  of  others,  or  by  inevitable  acci¬ 
dents  ;  but  Virtue  depends  only  upon  ourselves, 
and  nobody  can  take  it  away  from  us.  Sick¬ 
ness1  may  deprive  us  of  all  the  pleasures  of  the 
body  :  but  it  cannot  deprive  us  of  our  Virtue, 
nor  of  the  satisfaction  which  w efeelm  from  it. 
A  virtuous  man,  under n  all  the  misfortunes  of 
lire,  still  finds  an  inward  comfort  and  satisfac¬ 
tion,  which  makes 0  him  happier  than  any 

a  Vous  y  prendriez-vous  ? — b  sans  doute — c  tant  a  1’ — 
d  que  par  rapport — e  nous  excite  a  compatir  et  a  venir 
enaideaux — f  autrui — g  favoriser — h  peut assurer—  i  nous 
procure — j  nous  donner — k  oter— 1  les  maladies— m  res- 
sentons — n  sous  le  coup  de — 0  rendent — 
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wicked  man  can p  be,  with  all  the  other  advan¬ 
tages  of  life.  If  a  man  has  acquired  great 
power  and  riches  by  falsehood,  injustice,  and 
oppression,  he  cannot  enjoy  them  ;  because  his 
conscience  will  torment  him,  and  constantly 
reproach  him  with*  the  means  by  which  he  got 
them.  The  stings <i  of  his  conscience  will  not 
even  let  him  sleep  quietly ;  but  he  will  dream 
of  his  crimes:  and  in  the  day-time,  whenT 
alone,  and  when  he  has  time  to  think,  he  will 
bes  uneasy  and  melancholy.  He  is  afraid  of 
everything;  for  as  he  knows  mankind 1  must 
hate  him,  he  has  reason  to  think  they  will  hurt 
him  if  they  can.u  Whereas,  if*  a  virtuous 
man  he  ever  so  poor ,  or  unfortunate w  in  the 
world,  still  hisx  virtue  is  its  own  reward,  andy 
will  comfort  him  under  all1  afflictions.  The 
quiet  and  satisfaction  of  his  conscience  make 
him  cheerful  by aa  day,  andbb  sleep  sound  of 
nights  :cc  he  can  be  alonedd  with  pleasure,  and 
is  not  afraid  of  his  own  thoughts.  Besides 
this,  he  is  universally  esteemed  and  respected  ; 
for  even  the  most  wicked  people  themselves 
canpot  help  admiring  and  respecting  Virtue 
in  others.  Adieu. 

•  •  •  •  •  •  •  • 

Besides  being  civil**  which  is  absolutely  ne¬ 
cessary,  the  perfection  of  good-breeding  is,  to 

P  ne  peut — <1  aiguillon  — r  s’il  est —  s  est—  t  qu’on — 
u  quail  d  on  pourra — v  qU’ — w  quelque  pauvre  on  nialheu- 
reux  qu’il  soit — x  trouve  toujours  dans  la — y  et  elle — 
a  dans  toutes  ses — a»  l’humeur  sereine  pendant- — bb  et  lui 
procurent  un — cc  pendant  la  nuit— dd  endurer  la  solitude 
— e«  la  politesse — 
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be  civil  with  ease ,ff  and  in  a  gentleman-likc? 
manner.  For ^  this,  you  should  observe  the 
French  people ;  who  excel  in  it,  and  whose 
politeness  seems  as  easy  and  natural  as  any 
other  parthh  of  their  conversation.  Whereas  the 
English  are  often  awkward  in  their  civilities ,u 
and,  when  they  mean  to  be  civil,  are] j  too 
much  ashamed  to  get  it  out.kk  But,  pray,  do 
you  remember  never  to  be  ashamed  of  doing 
what  is  right  ;  you  would  have  a  great  deal  of 
reason  to  be  ashamed,  if  you  were  not  civil ; 

1  K) 

but  what  reason  can  you  have  to  be  ashamed 
of  being  civil  ?n  And  why  not  say  a  civil 
and  an  obliging  thing,  as  easily  and  as  na¬ 
turally,  as  you  would  ask  what  o’clock  it  is? 
This  kind  of  bashfulness,  which  is  justly  called, 
by  the  French,  mauvaise  honte  is  the  distin¬ 
guishing rara  character  of  an  English  booby  ;aa 
who  is  frightened  out  of  his  wits  when00  people 
of  fashion  speak  to  him  ;  and *  when  he  is  to 
answer  them,  blushes ,  stammers, pp  can  hardly 
get  out^  what  he  would  say  ;  andn'  becomes 
really  ridiculous,  from™  a  groundless  fear  of 
being  laughed  at  ;  whereas  a  real  well-bred 
man  would  speak  to  all  the  Kings  in  the  world, 
with  as  little  concern^  and  as  much  ease,  as  he 
would  speak  to  you. 

Remember,  then,  that  to  be  civil,  and  to  be 

ff  aisance —  gg  en  — tout  autre  cote  —  “  faqons— jj  ils 
sont— kk  gen6s  pour  y  reussir — b  votre  honnetet£ — mm  dis~ 
tinctif — nn  sot  Anglais — oo  totalement  d6concert£  s’il  arrive 
que— PP  il  rougit,  il  hesite — qq  balbutier — rr  et  il — ss  par 
— b  embarras — uu  il  vous  parlait — 
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civil  with  ease,  (which  is  properly  called  good- 
breeding )fv  is  the  only  way  to  be  beloved,  and 
well  received  in  company  ;  that  tobeiIl-£ra/,vvw 
and  rude,  isxx  intolerable,  andw  the  way  to  be 
kicked  out  of  company™  and  that  to  be  bashful, 
is  to  be  ridiculous. 

vv  Education-— ww  rnal  appris — xx  c’est  6tre— yy  que  c’est 
— zz  de  se  faire  rejeter  du  monde. 


Spa,  the  25th,  July,  1741. 

Dear  Boy, 

I  have  often  told  you  in  my  former*  letters 
(and  it  is  most  certainly b  true,  that  the  strictest 
and  most  scrupulous  honour  and  virtue  can  alone 
make  you  esteemed  and  valued  by  mankind  ;* 
that  partsc  and  learning  can  aloned  make  you 
admired  and  celebrated  by  them  ;*  but  that  the 
possession  of  lesser  talents  was  most  absolutely 
necessary,  towards e  making  you  liked,  be¬ 
loved,  and  sought  after  in  private  life.  Of 
these  lesser  talents,  good-breeding f  is  the  prin¬ 
cipal  and  most  necessary  one,  not  only  as s  it  is 
very  important  in  itself,  but  as  it  adds  grecdh 
lustre  to  the  more  solid  advantages  both  of  the 
heart  and  the  mind.  I  have  often  touched 
upori  good-breeding  to  you  before ;  *  so  that 
this  letter  shall  be j  upon  the  next  necessary 
qualification  to  it ,  which  isk  a  genteel,  easy 

a  Precedentes — b  rien  n’est  plus— -c  j’aiaj<5ut£  que  les  ta¬ 
lents — d  bien  — e  pour  —  f  savoir-vivre — g  parce  qu’— - 
h  beaucoup — *  l’article—  j  roulera — k  quality  qui  y  tou¬ 
che  de  plus  pres,  je  veux  dire — 
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manner and  carriage ,m  wholly  freen  from  those 
odd  tricks ,°  ill  habits,  and  awkwardness,  which 
even  many  very  worthy  and  sensible  people  have 
in  their  behaviour,  p  .  .  . 

I  have  known  many  a  man  from  his ^  awk¬ 
wardness,  give  people  such  a  dislike  of  him 
at  first p  that  all  hiss  merit  could  not  get 
the  better  of  itx  afterwards.  Whereas  a 
genteel u  manner  prepossesses v  people  in  your 
tavour,  bends w  them  towards x  you,  and  makes 
them  wish  to  like y  you.  Awkwardness  can 
proceed  but  from  two  causes  :  either  from  not 
having  kept z  good  company  or  from  not  having 
attended  to  it . 

When  an  awkward  fellow  first  comes aa 
into  a  room  it  is  highly  probable  that  his 
sword  gets bb  between  his  legs  and  throws  him 
down,cc  or  makes  him  stumbledd  at  least  :  when 
he  has  recovered ee  this  accident,  he  goes  and 
places  himself  in  the  very  place  of  the  whole 
room®  where  he  should  not  ;gg  there  he  soon  lets 
his  hat  fall  down,  and,  in  taking  it  up  again, 
throws  doumhh  his  cane ;  in  recovering 11  his  cane, 
his  hat  falls  a  second  time ;  so  that  he  zs-w  a 
quarter  ot  an  hour  before  he  is  in  order  again . kk 

J  fat^on — m  ton — «  debarrass&— o  airs  gauches — P  l’on  re- 
marque  dans  la  conduite  de  bien  des  gens  estimables  d’ail- 
leurs  et  pleins  de  sentimens  d^licats — 3  nombre  d’hommes 
qui,  par  leur — r  au  premier  abord—  3  leur — t  reprendre 
d^9^e/fJ?onnes— V  Previennent— w  attachent— *  a 
°  ^  ce  que  Ton  n’a  pas  fr£quent6 — aa  hom- 

rne  mal  appris  entre — kb  se  placera — cc  le  fera  tomber — 
dw  chanceler  — ee  revenu  — juatement  dans  l’endroit  — 
gc  pas  etre— laisse  ecliapper — b  ramassant — JJ  ii  se 
passe — kk  soit  remis  — 
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If  he  drinks  tea  or  coffee,  he  certainly  scalds 
his  mouth,  and  lets  either  the  cup  or  the  saucer 
fall,  and  spills  the  tea  or  coffee  in11  his  breeches. 
At  dinner,  his  awkwardness  distinguishes mm 
itself  particularly,  as  he  has  more  to  do  :  nn 
there  he  holds  his  knife,  fork,  and  spoon, 
differently  from  other  people ;  00  eats  with  his 
knife  to  the  great  danger  of  his  mouth,  picksvv 
his  teeth  with  his  fork  and  puts  his  spoon, 
which  has  been  in  his  throat  twenty  times, 
into  the  dishes  again  If  he  is  to  carve  w  he  can 
never  hitTT  the  joint;  but,  in  hisssv  ain  efforts  to 
cut  through  the  bone,  scatters tt  the  sauce  in 
every  body’s  face.™  He  generally  daubs vv  him¬ 
self  withwyr  soup  and  grease,  though  his  napkin 
is  commonly xx  stuck  through  a y?  button-hole, 
andzz  tickles  his  chin.  When  he  drinks, 
he  infallibly  coughs  in  his  glass,  and  be - 
sprinkles aaa  the  company.  Besides  all  this,  he 
has  strange  tricks  and  gestures ;  bl,b  such  as 
snuffing  up  his  nose,ccc  making  faces,  putting 
his  fingers  in  his  nose,  or  blowing  it  and  look¬ 
ing  afterwards  in  his  handkerchief,. so  as  to 
make  the  company  sick.  ddd  His  hands  are 
troublesome  toeee  him,  when  he  has  not  some¬ 
thing  in  theirim  and  he  does  not  know  where  to 

11  sur — mm  signale — un  en  ce  qu’il  est  plus  affaire  que  per- 
sonne — 00  que  tous  les  autres — PP  se  nettoie — qq  ckcouper 
- — rr  trouver — ss  en  faisant — lt  il  fait  jaillir — uu  au 
visage  de  ses  voisins— vv  barbouille — ww  Tor- 

dinaire — TV  pass<5e  dans  sa — zz  et  qu’elle — aaa  arrose — 
bbb  des  gestes  et  des  famous  Stranges — cc£  comme  de  renifler 
— ddd  mal  au  cceur  a  la  compagnie — eee  g£nent — n’y 
tient  pas  quelque  chose — 
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put  them ;  but  they  are  in  perpetual  motion 
between  his  bosom »  and  his  breeches  :h  he  does 
not  wear  his  clothes,  and  in  short,  does  no¬ 
thing  like  other  people.'  All  this,  I  own,  is  not 
in  any  degree  j  criminal :  but  it  is  highly  k  disa¬ 
greeable  and  ridiculous  in  company,  and  ought 
most  carefully  to  be  avoided,  by  whoever  de¬ 
sires  to  please. 

From  this  account  of  what  you  should  not 
do , 1  you  may  easily  judge  what  you  should 
do :  and  a  duem  attention  to  the  manners  of 
people  of  fashion ,  n  and0  who  have  seen  the 
world,  will  make  it p  habitual  and  familiar  to 
you. 

There  is,  likewise,  an  awkwardness  of  ex¬ 
pression  of  words,  most  carefully  to  be  avoided  ; 
such  as  false  r  English,  bad 8  pronunciation, 
old  sayings , 1  and  common  proverbs ;  which  u 
are  so  many  proofs  of  having  kept  bad  and  v 
low  company.  For  example;  if,  instead  of 
saying  that  tastes  are  different,  and  that  every 
man w  has  his  own  peculiar  one,x  you  should 
let  ojfv  a  proverb,  and  say ,  Thatz  what  is  one 
man* s  meat aa  is  another  man's  poison  ;  or  else,hh 
Every  one  as  they  like,0* as  the  good  man  said 
when  he  kissed  his  cow  ;  every  body  would  be 

g  poitrine — h  vetement 1  les  autres —  j  n7a  rien  de  —  k  est 
au  dernier  point —  •  avez  a  eviter — m  convenable —  n  bien 
appris —  o  et  de  ceux —  p  rendra  tout  cela — q  vulgarity— 

r  mauvais — »  vicieuse — t  dictons —  u  toutes  choses  qui _ 

v  qu’on  a  frequente  la —  w  chacun  —  x  en  partieulier — 
y  14chiez — zcomrae — aa  nourrit  l’un — bk  encore — cc  fait 
comme  il  lui  plait — 
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persuaded  that  you  haddd  never  kept™  company 
with  any  body  above  ff  footmen  and  housemaids. 

dd  avez — eevud’autre — ffque  celle  des — 


I  warned a  you,  in  my  last,  against  those 
disagreeable  tricksh  and  awkwardnesses ,c  which 
many  people  contract  when  they  are  young ,  d 
by  the  negligence  of  their  parents,  and  cannot 
get  quit  of  them  when  they  are  old; e  such  as 
odd f  motions,  strange  postures,  and  ungenteel 
carriage,  s  But  there  is  likewise  an  awkward¬ 
ness  of  the  mind  that  ought  to  be,  and  with 
care  may  be  avoided  ;  h  as  for  instance,  to  mis¬ 
take  1  or  forget  names  ;  to  speak  of  Mr.  What- 
d’ye-call-him,  or  Mrs.  Thingumf  or  How- 
d^ye-call-her,  is  excessively  awkward  and  or¬ 
dinary .k  To  call  people  by  improper  titles  and 
appellations  is  so  too  ;  as  1  my  Lord  for  Sir ; 
and  Sir  for  my  Lord.  To  begirt  a  story  or 
narration ,m  when  you  are  not  perfect  in  it ,  n 
and  cannot  go  through  with  zY,  but  are°  forced, 
possibly,  to  say  in  the  middle  of  it ,*  “  I  have 
forgot  the  rest,;1  isv  very  unpleasant  and 

a  prevenu — b  famous— -c  airs  gauches — d  dans  leur  jeu- 
nesse —  e  dont  ils  ne  peuvent  plus  se  d4faire  a  un  certain 
age —  f  bizarres —  g  port  sans  dignite —  h  que  l’on  peut 
eviter  pour  peu  qu’on  y  soit  attendf —  i  confondre —  j  chose 
— k  est  chose  grossiere  et  fort  commune — 1  il  en  est  de 
meme  de  donner  aux  personnes  des  titres  et  des  denomi¬ 
nations  impropres,  somme  de  dire — m  recit—  n  on  ne  le 
sait  pas  parfaitement —  °  jusqu’au  bout,  et  qu’on  sera — 
P  est  aussi — 
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bungling.  q  One  must r  be  extremely  exact,  clear, 
and  perspicuous 3  in  everything  one  says,  other¬ 
wise,  instead  of  entertaining  or  informing 
others,  one  only  tires  and  puzzles  them.  1 
The  voice"  and  manner  of  speaking,  too ,  v  are 
not  to  be  neglected ;  some  people w  almost 
shut  their  mouths  when  they  speak,  and  mut¬ 
ter  so ,x  that  they  are  not  to  be  understood ;  y 
others  speak  so  fast ,  and  splutter , z  that  they 
are  not  to  be  understood  neither  ;  some  al¬ 
ways  speak  as  loud  as  if  they  were  talking  to 
deaf  people  ;  and  others  so  low  that  one  cannot 
hear  them.  All  these  habits  are  awkward aa 
and  disagreeable  ;  and  are  to  be  avoided  by 
attention  ;bb  they  are  the  distinguishing  marks 
of  the  ordinary cc  people,  who  have  had  no  care 
taken  of  their  education .dd  You  cannot  ima¬ 
gine  how  necessary  it  is  to  minds  all  these 
little  things  ;  for  I  have  seen  many  people  with 
great  talents  ill  ^  received,  for  want  of  having 
these  talents  too ;  and  others  well  received 
onlyhh  from  their  little  talents,  and  who  had 
no  great  ones." 

q  maladroit  —  1-  on  doit — s  precis — ton  ne  Ieur  procure 
qu’ennui  et  embarras — u  ton — v  non  plus  — -w  il  y  a  des 
gens  — x  marmottent  de  fajjon  —  y  inintelligibles  —  z  avec 
une  telle  volubilite — aa  facheuses — bb  soin— c«du  commun 
—  dd  dont  l’6ducation  a  4t6  negligee  —  eene  sauriez  vous 
. —  ff  d’avoir  egard  a — gg  qui  etaient  mal — hh  venus  par- 
tout,  uniquement — 11  d’autres. 
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My  Dear  Child, 

As,  in  the  description  which  I  sent  you  of 
Italy,  I  have  mentioned  the  a  Pope,  I  believe 
you  will  wishh  to  know  who  that  person  is.c 
The  Pope,  then,  is  an  old  cheat,*  who  calls e 
himself  the  Vicar  of  Jesus  Christ ;  that  is  to 
say,  the  person  who  represents  Jesus  Christ 
upon  earth,  and{  has  the  power  of  saving  peo¬ 
ple  or  of  damning  them.  Bif  virtue  of  this 
pretended  power,  he  grants  indulgences  ;  that 
is  to  say,  pardons  for  sins  ;  or  else  he  thun¬ 
ders  outh  excommunications  ;  this  means  send¬ 
ing1  people  to  the  devil.  The  Catholic,  other¬ 
wise  called  Papists,  are  silly  enough  to  believe 
this.  Besides  which,  they  believe  the  Pope 
to  be  infallible  ;  that  is,  that  he  never  can 
mistake  ;*  that  whatever  he  says,  is  true,  and 
whatever  he  does,  is  right.  Another  absur¬ 
dity:  the  Pope  pretends  to  be  the  greatest 
Prince  in  Christendom  ;k  and  takes  place  of 1 
all  Kings.  The  Protestant  Kings,  however, 
do  not  allow  this.m 

The  Pope  creates n  the  Cardinals  who  are 0 
seventy- two  in  number  ;*  and  higher  in  rank 
than p  Bishops  and  Archbishops.  The  title 
given  to  a  Cardinal,  is ,q  Your  Eminence  ;  and 

a  Fait  mention  du — b  serez  bien  aise — e  ce  qUe  c’est  que 
ce  pape— d  fourbe— e  dit —  f  et  qui—g  en— h  lance— i  c’est- 
a-dire  qu’il  envoie— j  se  tromper—  k  chr6tient£ — 1  le 
pas  sur — ra  ne  lui  accordent  pas  cela — n  fait  — o  jeur 
nombre  est  de — P  ils  sont  au-dessus  des — q  on  donne  a 
un  cardinal  le  titre  de — 
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to  the  Pope,  Yourx  Holiness.  When  a  Pope 
dies,  the  Cardinals  assemble  to3  elect  another  ; 
and  that  assembly  is  called  a 1  Conclave. 
Whenever  a  person “  is  presented  to  the  Pope. 
theyy  kiss  his  foot,  and  not  his  hand  as  we  do  w 
to  other  Princes.  Laws  made  by  the  Pope  are 
called  j Bulls.*  The  palace  he  inhabits  at 
Rome  is  called  the  Vatican  ;  and  contains  the 
finest  library  in  the  world. 

The  Pope  zs,  in  reality ,  nothing  more  than y 
Bishop  of  Rome  ;  but,  on  the  one  side,  weak¬ 
ness  and  superstition,  and,  on  the  other,  the 
artifice  and  ambition  of  the  Clergy,  have 
made  him  what  he  is  ;  that  is  to  say,  a  con¬ 
siderable  Prince,  and  Head 1  of  the  Catholic 
Church. 

Weaa  Protestants  are  not  weak  enough  to 
give  intohh  all  this  nonsense.  We  believe,  and 
with  reason,  that  God  alone  is  infallible  ;  and 
that  he  alone  can  make  people cc  happy  or  mise¬ 
rable. 

r  eelui  de  votre — ?  pour  ent  s’appelle  le — u  on — v  on — w 
comme — x  ]es  bulles  du  pape — y  n’est  reellement  que — z 
chef — aa  nous  autres — bb  croire — cc  nous  rendre. 


Bath,  June  the  28th,  1742. 

Dear  Boy, 

Your  promises  give9-  me  great  pleasure ;  and 
your  performance  of  them ,b  which  I  rely  upon, 
will  give  me  still  greater c  I  am  sure  you 

a  Font — b  l’execution — c  davantage — 

E  5 
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know  that  breaking  of  your  wordd  is  a  folly,  a 
dishonour,  and  a  crime.  It  is  a  folly,  because 
nobody  will  trust  you  afterwards ;  and  it  is 
both*  a  dishonour  and  a  crime  *  truth  being  the 
first  duty  of  religion  and  morality ;  and 
whoever  has  not  truth ,  cannot  be  supposed e  to 
have  any  one  good  quality,  and  must  become 
the  detestation f  of  God  and  man .  s  Therefore  I 
expect,  from  your  truth*1  and  your  honour* 
that  you  will  do  that,  which,  independently  of 
your  promise,  your  own  interest  and  ambition 
ought  to  incline i  you  to  do  :  that  is,  to  excel 
in  every  thing  you  undertake.  When  I  was 
of  your  age,  I  should  have  been  ashamed 
if  any  boy  of  that  age j  had  learned  his  book  k 
better,  or  played  at  any  play  better  than  I  did; 1 
and  I  would  not  have  rested  a  moment  till  I  had 
got  before  him.m  Julius  Cesar,  who  had  a 
noble  thirst  of  glory,  used  to  say,  that  he 
would  rather  be  the  first  in  a  village,  than  the 
second  in  Rome ;  and  he  even  cried  when  he 
saw  the  statue  of  Alexander  the  Great,  with  the 
refection  of  how  much  more  glory0  Alexander 
had  acquired,  at  thirty  years  old,  than0  he  at 
a  much  more  advanced  age.  These  are  the 
sentiments  to  make  people  considerable  ;p  and 
those  who  have  them  not,  will  pass  their  lives 

d  manquer  a  sa  parole — e  la  verite  dans  le  cceur  est  presu- 
n  — f  etre  d4teste— S  des  homines — h  probity — i  por** 
ter  j  qu’un  autre — k  leyon- — 1  1’eut  emporte  sur  moi  a 
aucnn  jeu — mde  cesse  que  je  n’eusse  repiis  I’avantage— 
n  en  faisant  reflexion  qu’ — o  plus  de  gloire  que — P  qui  gran- 
dissent  un  Homme — 
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in  obscurity  and  contempt  whereas  those  who 
endeavour  to  excefc  all,  are  at  least  sure  of  ex¬ 
celling*  a  great  many.  The  sure  way  to  excel 
in  any  thing,  is  only s  to  have  a  close  and  undis - 
sipated 1  attention  whilo  you  are  about  it  ;u  and 
then  you  need  not  bev  half  the  time  that 
otherwise  you  must  be  :  for  long,  plodding , 
puzzling w  application,  is  the  business  of  dull¬ 
ness  ;x  but  good  parts  attend  regularly p  and 
take  a  thing z  immediately. 

q  l’eraporter  sur — r  d’en  surpasser  —  s  n’est  autre _ t  a 

toute  epreuve,  imperturbable— u  apres— v  il  ne  vous  faut 
pas— w  penible  et  embrouillee— x  fait  d’un  esprit  pesant 
>  esprits  ont  une  attention  reglee — ^  saisissent  leur  objet. 


Dublin  Castle,  November  the  19th,  1745. 

Dear  Boy, 

I  have  received  your  last  Saturday's  perfor¬ 
mance  ^  with  which  I  am  very  wellb  satisfied. 
I  know  or  have  heard  of  no  Mr.  St.  Maurice 
here ;  and  young  Pain,  whom  I  have  made 
an  Ensign,  was  here  upon  the  spotyc  as  were d 
every  one  of  those  I  have  named  in  these  new 
levees. 

Now  that  the  Christmas  breaking-upQ  draws 
near,  I  have  ordered f  Mr.  DesnoT 

i/ 

you,  during  that  time,  to  teach  yow, 

I  desire  you  will  particularly  attend  to 

a  Travail— b  j’en  suis— c  les  lieux— d  l’etaient— *  vacan- 
ces — !  donne  ordre  a — g  de  se  rendre  chez — 
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graceful  motion  of  your  arms  ;h  which,  with  the 
manner  of  putting  on  your 1  hat,  and  giving 
your  J  hand,  is  all  thatY  a  gentleman  need  attend 
to.]  Dancing  is  in  itself  a  very  trifling  ™  silly 
thing;  but  it  is  one  of  those  established  follies u 
to  which  people  of  sense0  are  sometimes  obliged 
to'P  conform ;  and  then  they  should q  be  able 
to  do  it  welLx  And  though  I  would  not  have 
yous  a  dancer,  yet,  when  you  do  dance,  I 
would  have  you  dancex  well,  as  I  would  have 
you  do  every  thing  you  do,  well.  There  is  no 
one°  thing  so  trifling ,  but  which  {if  it  is  to  be 
done  at  all )  ought  to  be  done  well  ;v  and  I  have 
often  told  you,  that  I  wished  you  even  played  w 
at  pitch,  and  cricket,  better  than  any  boyx  at 
Westminster.  For  instance  :  dress y  is  a  very 
foolish z  thing  ;  and  yet  it  is  a  very  foolish 
thing  for'da  a  man  not  to  be  well-dressed ,  accord¬ 
ing bb  to  his  rank  and  way  oflife;cc  and  it  is 
so  far  from  being  a  disparagement  to  any  man's 
understanding ,  thatitisdd  rathera  proof  of  it*  to 
beoe  as  well  dressed  as  those  whom  he  lives  with : ff 

h  je  vous  engage  a  songer  particuli&rement  a  des  mouve- 
mentsde  brasgracieux — i  son — j  la — k  cedont— 1  ait  vrai- 
ment  hesoin  de  s’oceuper — m  frivole — n  sottises — o  d’es- 
nrit — P  de  se — q  doivent —  r  de  s’en  bien  acquitter—  s  je 
~"s  que  vous  soyez— t  souhaiterais  que  vous 
ttassiez — u  il  n’est — v  vaine  qu’il  ne  faille 
.nieux  (lorsqu’elle  doit  se  faire  absolument) 
4ue  vous  jouassiez — x  de  vos  camarades  de — 
^ — z  futile — *«a  grand  ridicule  a — de  ne  pas  s’ha- 
yiller  bien,  eu  6gard — cc  raaniere  de  vivre — loin  que 
ce  soit  chose  contraire  au  bon  sens,  n’en  serait-ce  pas — ■ 
«e  que  de — ff  on  vit— ■ 
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the  difference  in  this  case,  between  a  man 
of  sense  and  a  fopgg  is,  that  the  fop  values 
himself  upon  hishh  dress  ;  and  the  man  of  sense 
laughs  at  it,  at  the  same  time  that  he  knows "  he 
must  not  neglect  it.  There  are  a  thousand 
foolish  customs  of  this  kind,  which,  not  being 
criminal,  must  be  complied  with ,  and  even  cheer¬ 
fully ,kk  by  men  of  sense.  Diogenes  the  Cynic, 
was  a)1  wise  man  formm  despising  them  ;  but  a 
fool  for  showing  it. mi  Be  wiser  than  other  peo¬ 
ple,00  if  you  can  ;  but  do  not  tell  them  so. 

SS  fat — hh  ^  cause  de — “  tout  en  sachant  qu’ — jj  n’avant 
rien  de — kk  suivies  de  bonne  grace — *1  agissait  en — en 
nn  il  n’^tait  qu’un  fou  de  faire  parade  de  son  mepris — 
00  les  autres — 


There  is  no  surer  sign  in  the  world  of  a 
little,  weak  mind,  than  inattention.  What¬ 
ever  is  worth  doing  at  all ,  is  worth  b  doing 
well ;  and  nothing  can  be  done  well  without 
attention.  It  is  the  sure  c  answer  of  a  fool, 
when  you  ask  him  about  any  thing  that  was  d 
said  or  done,  where  he  was  present ,  that ,  e 
“  truly  he  did  not  mind  it.”  And  why  did 
not  the  fool  mind  it  ?  What  had  he  else *  to 
do  there,  but f  to  mind  what  was  doing  ?  §  A 
man  of  sense  sees,  hears,  and  retains,  every 
thing  that  passes  where  he  is.  h  I  desire  I 
may  1  never  hear  you  talk  of  not  minding,  nor 

a  marque— b  tout  ce  qui  vaut  la  peine  d’etre  fait  m&rite 
c  certainement  la — d  on  l’interroge  sur  ce  qui  s’est —  e  en 
sa  presence  que  de  dire —  f  sinon —  g  se  passait  h  devant  lui 
—  xje  souhaite  fort  de  ne 
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complain,  as  most  fools  do,  of  a  treacherous ] 
memory.  Mind,  not  only  what\  people  say, 
but  how  1  they  say  it  ;  and  if  you  have  any 
sagacity,  you  may  discover  more  truth  by  your 
eyes  than  by  your  ears.  People  can  say  what 
they  will,  but  they  cannot  look  just  as  m  they 
will ;  and  their  looks n  frequently  discover  0 
what  their  words  are  calculated  to  conceal,  p 
Observe,  therefore,  people’s  looks  ^  carefully, 
v)hen  they  speak ,  not  only  to  you ,  hut  to  each 
other.  r  Certain  forms  3  which  all  people 
comply  with,  and  certain  artsj  which  all  peo¬ 
ple  aim u  at,  hide  in  some  degree  v  the  truth, 
and  give  a  general  exterior  resemblance  to  al¬ 
most  every  body.™  Attention *  *and  sagacity 
must  see y  through  that  veil,  and  discover  the 
natural  character  z  You  are  of  an  age  now, 
to  reflect,  to  observe,  and  compare  characters, 
and  to  arm  yourself aa  against  the  common 
arts,  at  least  A  of  the  world.  If  a  man,  with 
whom  you  are  but  barely  acquainted,  to  whom 
you  have  made  no  offers,  nor  given  any  marks 
of  friendship,  makes  you,  on  a  sudden,  strong 
professions bb  of  his,  receive  them  with  civility, 
but  do  not  repay™  them  withdd  confidence: 

j  infidele — k  a  ee  que — 1  a  la  maniere  dont — m  prendre 
au  juste  l’air —  n  exterieur —  o  trahit —  P  ils  veulent  cacher 
par  leurs  paroles —  Q  la  contenance  des  gens —  r  non-seule- 
ment  quand  ils  vous  parlent,  mais  quand  ils  s’entretiennent 
les  uns  avec  les  autres — s  formules  —  1  artifices — u  aspire 
—  v  jusqu’a  un  certain  point — w  a  tous  a  peu  pres  une  res- 
semblance  g6n6rale  quant  a  i’exterieur —  x  c’est  f  attention — 
y  qui  doivent  percer —  z  personnage  r^el — aa  tenir  en  garde 
au  moins — bb  force  protestations —  ccpayez— 1 de  votre— - 
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be  certainly  means™  to  deceive  you  ;  for  one 
man  does  not  fall  in  love  witW  another  atgg 
sight.  If  a  man  uses  strong hh  protestations 
or  oaths,  to  make  you  believe  a  thing,  which 
is  of 11  itself  so  likely  and  probable,  that  the 
bare  saying  of  it  would  be  sufficient ,  depend 
upon  it he  lies,  and  is  highly kk  interested 
in  making  you  believe  it  ;  or  else  he  would 
not  take  so  much  pains. 

ee  cherche —  ff  ne  se  prend  pas  de  passion  pour —  gg  a  la 
premiere — hh  quelqu’un  a  recours  aux — d  en — jj  il  suf- 
firait  de  l’avoir  exposee  simplement,  soyez  persuade  qu’ — 
hh  fortement 

In  truth,  whatever 
is  worth  doing  at  all,  is  worth  doing  well ; 
and  nothing  can  be  done  without  attention  :  I 
therefore  can^y*  the  necessity  of  attention 
down  to  the  lowesth  things,  even  to  dancing 
and  dr  ess. c  Custom  has  made  d  dancing 
sometimes  necessary  for  e  a  young  man  ; 
therefore  mind  it1  while  you  learn  it,  that 
you  may  learn  to  do  it  well,g  and  not  be 
ridiculous,  though  in  a  ridiculous  act.  h 
Dress  is  of  the  same  nature  ; 1  you  must 
dress  ;  therefore  attend  to  it  ;  not  in  order  to 
rival  or  to  excel  a  fop  in  it ,  J  but  in  order  to 
avoid  singularity,  and  consequently  ridicule. 
Take  great  care  always  to  be  dressed k  like 
the  reasonable  people  of  your  own  age,  in  the 

a  c’est  pourquoi  j’4tends — b  jusqu’aux  moindres  choses — 
c  la  maniere  de  s’habiller —  d  rendu — e  a —  fainsisongezy 
— g  vous  en  bien  acquitter — h  dans  un  acte  qui  est  eepen- 
dant  ridicule  lui-meme  —  i  il  en  est  de  me  me  de  la  toilette 
■— j  en  cela  avec  un  fat- — k  mis 
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place  where  you  are  ?  whose  dress  is  never 
spoken  of  one  way  or  another ,m  as  either  n 
too  negligent  or0  too  much  studied. 

What  is  commonly  called  an  absent  man, 
is  commonly  a  very  weak  or  a  very  affected 
man  ;  but  be  he  which  he  will ?  he  is,  I  am 
sure,  a  very  disagreeable  man  in  company. 
He  fails  in *  all  the  common  offices  of  civi¬ 
lity  ;r  he  seems  not  to  know  those  people  to¬ 
day,  with  whom  yesterday  he  appeared  to  live 
in  intimacy.  He  takes  no  part  in  the  general 
conversation ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  breaks 
into  its  from  time  to  time,  with  some  start 
of  his  own?  as  if  he  waked?  from  a  dream. 
This  (as  I  said  before)  is  a  sure  indica¬ 
tion?  either  of  a  mind  so  weak  that  it  is 
not  able  to  bear  w  above  one  object  at  a 
time  ;  or  so  affected,  that  it  would  be  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  wholly  engrossed  by,  and 
directed  to  some  very x  great  and  important 
objects.  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  Mr.  Locke,  and 
(it  may  6e)y  five  or  six  more?  since  the 
creation  of  the  world,  may  have  had  a  right 
to  absence,  from  that  intense  thought aa 
which  the  things  they  were  investigating  re¬ 
quired.  But  if  a  young  man,  and  a  man  of 
the  world,  who  has  no  such  avocation  to 

I  ou  vous  vous  trouverez — -m  ne  se  fait  jamais  remarquer 
— n  ni  comrae  —  0  ni  comme — P  quel  qu’il  soit — 4  man¬ 
que  a—  r  devoirs  ordinaires  du  savoir-vivre — s  il  1  inter* 
rompt —  t  par  quelque  boutade  de  son  cru —  u  sortait- — 
v  indice  certain —  w  soutenir — x  faire  supposer  qu’il  est 
envahi  et  doming  par  les  plus —  y  peut-etre  —  z  autres — 
aa  a  cause  de  l’intensit6  de  pensees 
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■plead  will  claim  and  exercisehb  that  right  of  ab 
sence *  in  company,  his  pretended  right  should, 
in  my  wind,00  be  turned dd  into  an  involuntary 
absence,  by  hisee  perpetual  exclusion  out  of 
company.  However  frivolous  a  company  may 
be,  stilly  wrhile  you  are  among  them,**  do  not 
show  them,hh  by  your  inattention,  that  you 
think  them  so  ;h  but  rather  take  their  tone ,  JJ 
and  conform  in  some  degree  to  their  weak¬ 
ness^  instead  of  manifesting  your  contempt 
for  them.  There  is  nothing  that  people  bear11 
more  impatiently,  ormm  forgive  less,  than  con¬ 
tempt  :  and  an  injury  is  much  sooner  forgot¬ 
ten  than  an  insult.  If  therefore  you  would1™ 
rather  please  than  offend,  rather  be  wrell  than 
ill  spoken  of,  rather  be  loved  than  hated  ;  re¬ 
member  to  have  that  constant  attention  about 
youf  which  flatters  every  man^s  little  vanity  ; 
and  the  want 00  of  which,  by  mortifying  his 
pride,  never  fails  to  excite  his  resentment,  or 
at  least  his  ill-will  w  For  instance  ;  most  peo¬ 
ple  (I  might  say  all  people)  have  their  weak¬ 
nesses  ;  they  have  their  aversions  and  their 
liking  to  such  or  such  things ;  so  that,  if 
you  were  to  laugh  at  a  man  for™  his  aversion 
to3s  a  cat,  or  cheese,  (which  are  common  anti¬ 
pathies)  or,  by  inattention  and  negligence,  to 

bb  n’a  aucune  de  ces  raisons  a  all£guer,  pretend  user  de  — 
ce  a  mon  avis-—dd  converti  — ee  une — neanmoins — gg  y 
etes — hh  lui — a  la  croyez  telle — jj  le  ton  qui  y  dornine — 
kk  la  faiblesse  des  individus — 11  supportent — mm  ou  qu’ils 
— nnyoulez — oorefus — pp  mauvais  vouloir — 99  gouts — rrde 
ss  pour — 
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lei  them  come  in  his  way ,  where  you  could  pre¬ 
vent  it ,lt  he  would,  in  the  first  case,  think  him¬ 
self  insulted,  and,  in  the  second,  slighted™ 
and  would  remember  both.vv  Whereas  your 
care  to  procure  for  him  what  he  likes,  and  to 
remove ww  from  him  what  he  hates,  shows  him, 
that  he  is  at  least  anxx  object  of  your  atten¬ 
tion  ;  flatter sw.  his  vanity,  and  makes  him  pos 
sibly  more  your  friend ,  than  a  more  important 
service  would  have  done .  *  With  regard  to 

women,  attention  still  below  these  are  neces¬ 
sary ,zz  and,  by  the  custom  of  the  world,  in 
some  measure a  due,  according  to  the  laws  of 
good-breeding. b 

it  vous  en  offusquez  ses  regards,  pouvant  faire  autrement 
— un  que  vous  Je  prisez  peu — vv  en  tout  cas  il  s’en  sou- 
viendra — ww  ecarter— xx  F — yy  ce  qui  flatte — zz  il  y  a  des 
attentions  moindres  encore  dont  on  ne  peut  se  dispenser — 
a  en  quelque  sorte — b  regies  d'une  bonne  education. 


<*  •  •  o  •  • 

Virtue  and  learning ,a  like  gold,  have  their 
intrinsic  value  ;  but  if  they  are  not  polished, 
they  certainly  lose  a  great  deal  of  their  lustre ; 
and  even  polished  brass  will  pass  upon  more 
people  than  rough  gold.b  What  a  number  of 
sins c  does  the  cheerful  easy  good-breeding d  of 
the  French  frequently  cover  ?  Many  of  them 
want  common  sense,  many  more  common 

3  Erudition — b  il  y  a  force  gens  qui  feront  passer  du 
cuivre  poli  avant  de  For  brut — c  de  defauts — d  politesse 


learning  ;e  but,  in  general,  they  make  up  so 
much}  by  their  manner,  for*  those  defects, 
that,  frequently,  they  pass  undiscovered .s  I 
have  often  said,  and  do  think ,h  that  a  French¬ 
man,  who,  withx  a  fund  of  virtue,  learning, 
and  good  sense,  has*  the  manners  and  good¬ 
breeding  of  his  country,  is j  the  perfection  of 
human  nature.  This  perfection  ycuib  may,  if 
you  please and  I  hope  you  ivill ,  arrive  at.m 
You  know  what  virtue  is  ;  you  may  haven  it  if 
you  will  ;  it  is  in  every  man’s  power ;  and 
miserable  is 0  the  man  who  has  it  not.  Good 
sense,  God  has  given  you.  Learning,  you 
already  possess  enough  of,  to  have,?  in  a  rea¬ 
sonable  time,  all  that*  a  man  need  have? 

— e  savoir —  f  reparent  si  bien — 8  inapercjus — 11  je  le  pense 
reellement. — i  joint  a — j  a  atteint — k  est  un  but  auquel 
vous — 1  voulez  parvenir. — m  en  arriverez  la — 1V  possede- 
rez — o  malheur  a — P  pour  acquerir — q  ce  dont — r  a  be- 
soin. 


London,  March  the  27th,  1747- 

Dear  Boy, 

Pleasure  is  the  rock  which?  most  young- 
people  split  upon  ;*  they  launch  out  with 
crowded  sails  in  quest  of  it,h  but  without  a* 
compass  to  direct  their  course,  or  reason  suffi¬ 
cient*  to  steer  the  vessel ;  for  want  of  which, 
pain  and  shame,  instead  of  pleasure,  are  the 
returns d  pf  their  vovage. 

a  Contre — b  s’elancent  a  voiles  d^ployees  a  sa  recherche 
-c  et  sans  ce  qu’il  faut  de  raison  — d  tout  ce  qu’ils  rap- 
portent — 
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The  character e  which  most  young  men  first 
aim  at f  is,  that  of  a#  Man  of  Pleasure  ;  but s 
they  generally  take  it  upon  trust  ;h  and,  in¬ 
stead  of  consulting  their  own  taste  and  incli¬ 
nations,  they  blindly  adopt  whatever  those, 
with  whom  they  converse are  pleased  to  call  by 
the j  name  of  Pleasure ;  and  a  Man  of  Plea¬ 
sure,  in  the  vuglar  acceptation k  of  that  phrase,1 
means  only , m  a  beastly  drunkard, n  and 
a  profligate  gambler  and  curser.0  As  it p 
may  be  of  use  to  you,  I  am  not  unwilling, q 
though  at  the  same  time  ashamed, r  to  own,* 
thac  the  vices  of  my  youth  proceeded  much  more 
from  my  silly  resolution  of  being, s  what  I  heard 
called  a  Man  of  Pleasure,  than  from*  my  own 
inclinations .u  I  always  naturally  hated  drink¬ 
ing  ;v  and  yet  I  have  often  drunk,™  with  dis¬ 
gust  at  the  time,*  attended  by  great  sicknessx 
the  next  day,  only  because  I  then  considered 
drinking  as  ay  necessary  qualification  for  a 
finez  gentleman,  and  a  Man  of  Pleasure. 

The aa  same  ashh  to  Gaming.  I  did  not 
want  money,  and  consequently  had  no  occasion 

e  xenorii — f  veulent  se  faire — 8  rnais  ce  titre — h  de  con- 
fiance —  i  qu’ils  frequentent — j  decorer  — k  acception  — 

1  titre —  m  souvent — 11  homme  qui  s’enivre  en  brute  — 
o  joueur  et  jureur  effren£ — p  ceci — <1  veux  bien  avouer — 
r  ma  honte — 3  ont  pris  leur  source  dans  cette  sotte  envie 
de  passer  pour — tje  contrariais  ainsi — u  inclinations — v  les 
exces  du  vin — w  me  suis  souvent  enivre — x  suivi  d’indispo- 
sitions  graves — y  m’imaginais  que  boire  a  I’exces  etait  l’une 
des — 7‘  d’un  parfait~aa  il  en  est  de — pour — 
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to  play  for  it  ;cc  but  I  thought  Play  another dd 

necessary  ingredient  in  the  composition  of  a 

Man  of  Pleasure,  and  accordingly  I  plunged 

into  it  without  desire ,ee  at  first;  sacrificed  a 

thousand  real  pleasures  to  it;  and  made  myself 

solidly  uneasy  by  it,  for{i  thirty  the  best ss  years 

of  mv  life. 

*/ 

I  was  even  absurd  enough,  for  a  little 
while,  tohh  swear,  by  way  of  adorning  and}1  com¬ 
pleting  the  shining  character  which  I  affected; 
but  this  folly  I  soon  laid  aside11  upon  finding 
both  the  guilt  and  the  indecency  ofit.kk 

Thus  seduced  by  fashion,  and  blindly 
adopting  nominal 11  pleasures,  I  lost  real 
ones  ;mm  and  my  fortune  i?npairedan  and  my 
constitution  shattered ,°°  are,  I  must  confess,  the 
just  punishment  of  my  errors. 

Take  warning  then  by  them  ;pp  choose  your 
pleasures  for*  yourself,  and  do  not  let  them  be 
imposed  upon  you.  Follow  nature  and  not 
fashion  ;  weigh  the  present  enjoyment  of  your 
pleasures ,*  against  the  necessary  consequences  of 
them ,qq  and  then*  let  your  own  commonxx  sense 
determine  yourss  choice. 

Were  I  to11  begin  themi  world  again,  with 

cc  d’en  gagner — dd  un — ee  passion — grace  au  jeu,  je  me 
rendis  fondamentalement  malheureux  pendant — S§  des 
plus  belles — hhpour — d  en  guise  d’ornement  a  mes  discours 
— jj  abjurai — kb  et  reconnus  ce  qu’elle  avait  de  mals£ant  et 
de  criminel — 11  tout  ce  qu’on  nomme — mm  ceux  qui  sont 
reels — mi  d^jangee — 00  sante  afFaiblie — PP  avis  de  ma  con- 
duite — qq  avec  ses  suites  a  venir — rr  bon — ss  faire  le — 
U  pour — la  pratique  du— . 
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the  experience  which  I  now  have  of  it,  I  would 
lead  a  life  of  real,  not  of  imaginary™  pleasure. 
I  would  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  the  table,  and 
of  wine  ;  but  stop  short  ofWVi  the  pains  insepa¬ 
rably  annexed  to  an  excess  in  either  .xx  I  would 
not,  at  twenty  years,  be  a  preaching*  mission¬ 
ary  of  abstemiousness  and  sobriety  ;y y  and  I 
should  let  other  people  do  as  they  would ,  za 
without  formally  and  sententiously  rebuking 
them  for  it  ;a  but  I  would  be  most  firmly  re¬ 
solved  not  to  destroy  my  own*  faculties  and 
constitution,  in  complaisance b  to  those  who 
have  no  regard  to  their  own.  I  would  play 
to  give  me  pleasure ,c  but  not  to  give  me 
pain  ;d  that  is,  I  would  play  for  trifles , e  in 
mixed  companies ,f  to  amuse  myself  and  to  con¬ 
form  to  custom  ;  but  I  would  take  care  not  to 
venture  for*  sums,  which,  if  I  won,  I  should 
not  be  the  better  for ;  §  butf  if  I  lost,  should 
be  under  a  difficulty '  to  pay ;  and,  when 
paidj  would  oblige  me  to  retrench  in  several k 
other  articles.  Not  to 1  mention  the  quarrels 
which  deep  playm  commonly  occasions. n 

I  would  pass  some °  of  my  time  in  read¬ 
ings  and  the  rest  in  the  company  of  people 

vv  factices — ww  devant — xx  maux  qui  sont  inseparables  de 
l’exces — yy  temperance — zz  a  leur  guise — a  les  contrecar- 
rer  par  de  lourdes  sentences — b  pour  complaire — c  me 
delasser — d  me  forger  des  tourments — e  une  bagatelle 
— f  cercles  meles — g  ne  m’avanceraient  en  rien — h  et  qui 
tne  jetteraient  dans  1’embarras — j  une  fois  la  dette 
acquittde— k  me  retrancher  sur — 1  et  cela  sans  faire  — 
m  un  gros  jeu — n  amene — 0  une  partie — P  a  la  lec- 
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of  sense  and  learning,  and  chiefly  those  above 
me  .*q  and  I  would  frequent  the  mixed  com¬ 
panies  of  men  and  women  of  fashion,  which, 
though  often  frivolous,  yet  they*  unbend r  and 
refresh  the  mind,  not  uselessly,  because  they 
certainly  polish  and  soften  the  manners .8 

ture  — q  surtout  avec  mes  sup4rieurs  — r  detendent  — 
*  moeurs. 


London,  September  21st,  1747. 

Dear  Boy, 

I  received,  by  the  last  post*  your  letter  of 
the  8th,  and  I  do  not  wonder  that  you  were 
surprised  at  the  credulity  and  superstition  of 
the  Papists  at  Einfiedlen,  and  at  their b  absurd 
stories  of*  their  chapel.  But  remember,  at 
the  same  time,  that  errors  and  mistakes,  how¬ 
ever  gross,  in  matters d  of  opinion,  if  they  are 
sincere,  they  are  to  be  pitied  ;  but  not  pun¬ 
ished,  nor  laughed  at.  The  blindness  of  the 
understanding  is  as  much  to  be  pitiedp  as  the 
blindness  of  the  eyes  ; f  and  there s  is  neither 
jesth  nor  guilt  in  a  man’s1  losing  his  way  in 
either  case.  Charity  bids  us  set  him  right,  if 
we  can,  by  arguments  and  persuasions  ; j  but 
Charity,  at  the  same  time,  forbids,  either  to 
punish  or  ridicule  his  misfortune .k  Every 

^  Courrier — b  des — c  qu’ils  d£bitent  sur — d  fait—®  di- 
gne  de  compassion — f  corps — g  ce  n’ — b  chose  risible  — 
i  qu’un  homme — j  raisons  persuasives  — k  d’augmenter 
son  malheur  par  son  chatiment,  ou  de  le  tourner  en  ridi¬ 
cule — 
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man’s  reason  is,  and  must  be,  his  guide  ;  and 
1  may  as  well  expect1  that  every  man  should 
be  of  my  size  and  complexion ,  asm  that  he 
should  reason  just  as  I  do.  Every  man  seeks 
lor  truth  ;  but  God  only  knows  who  has  found 
it.  It  is,  therefore,  as  unjust  to  prosecute ,n 
as  it  is  absurd  to  ridicule ,  people 0  for  those 
several p  opinions,  which  they  cannot  help  en¬ 
tertaining  upon  the  conviction  of  their  reasons 
It  is  the  man  who  tells,1  or  who  acts  a  lie, s 
that  is  guilty,  and  not  he  who  honestly  and 
sincerely  believes  the  lie.  I  really  know  no¬ 
thing  more  criminal,  more  mean,  and  more 
ridiculous,  than  lying.  It  is  the  production 1 
either  of  malice,  cowardice,  or  vanity ;  and 
generally  misses  ofu  its  aim  in  every  one  of 
these  views  ;v  for  lies  are  always  detected, 
sooner  or  later.  If  I  tell  a  malicious  lie,  in 
order  to  affect w  any  man’s  fortune  or  character, 
I  may  indeed  injure  him  for  some  time ;  but 
I  shall  he  sure  to  he  the  greatest  sufferer  myself 
at  last  ;x  for  as  soon  as  ever  I  am  detected, 

( and  detected  I  most  certainly  shall  he  f  I  am 
blasted z  for  the aa  infamous  attempt ;  and  what¬ 
ever  is  saidhh  afterwards,  to  the  disadvantage 
of  that  person,  however  true,  passes  for 

i  aurais  autant  de  droit  d’exiger — m  temperament  que  de 
vouloir — n  de  persecuter  quelqu’un — o  de  se  moquer  de 
lui— P  des — <3  domine  par  ia  conviction  ou  se  trouve  son 
esprit — r  d6bite  un  mensonge — s  cherche  a  tromper — t  ef- 
fet — u  on  manque — v  cas — w  attaquer — x  il  est  sur  qu’a  ht 
fin  je  serai  le  plus  puni — y  ce  qui  ne  peut  manquer  d’arri- 
ver — z  f!6tri — ma — ce  que  je  pourrais  dire — m 
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calumny.  If  I  lie,  or  equivocate,  (for  it  is 
the  same  thing)  in  order  to  excuse  myself  for 
something cc  that  I  have  said  or  done,  and  to 
avoid  the  danger  or  the  shame  that  I  appre¬ 
hended  from  it,  I  discover  at  once  my  fear,  as 
well  asdd  my  falsehood ;  and  only  increase, 
instead  of  avoiding*  the  danger  and  the 
shame  ;ee  I  show  myself  to  he the  lowest  and 
the  meanest of  mankind,  and  am  sure  to  be 
always  treated  as  such.  Fear ,  instead  of 
avoiding ,  invites  danger  ;hh  for  concealed 11 
cowards  will  insult  known  ones.u  If  one  has 
had  the  misfortune  to  be  in  the  wrong,  there 
is  something  noble  in  frankly  owning  it ;  it  is 
the  only  way  of  atoning  for  itfk  and  the  only 
way  of  being  forgiven.  Equivocating ,  evading , 
shuffling  fin  order  to  remove  a  present  danger 
or  inconveniency,  is  sornethingmm  so  mean,  and 
betrays  so  much  fear,nn  that  whoever  practises 
them ,°°  always  deserves  to  he ,  and  often  will  he 
kicked. pp 

cc  de  ce — dd  et — ee  honte  au  lieu  de  les  conjurer — me 
fais  connaitre  pour — gg  meprisable~l!h  bien  loin  que  la  peur 
fasse  6viter  le  danger,  au  contraire  elle  y  pr6cipite — “  se¬ 
crets — jj  ceux  qui  sont  connus — kk  ]e  reparer — 11  les 
equivoques,  les  d^faites  et  les  faux-fuyans  — mm  sont  des 
choses — nn  pusillanimity — 00  y  a  recours— PP  et  ne  man¬ 
que  guere  de  s’attirer  des  coups  de  pieds. 


London,  October  the  9th,  1747. 


Dear  Boy, 

People  of  your  age  have,  commonly,  an 
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unguarded1  frankness  about  them;*  which 
makes  them  the  easy  prey  and  bubbles*  of  the 
artful  and  the  experienced  :  they  look  upon 
every*  knave  or  fool,  who  tells  them  that  he  is 
their  friend,  to  be  really  so  ;*  and  pay  that 
profession  of  simulated  friendship,  with  an  in¬ 
discreet  and  unbounded  confidence,  always 
to  their  loss,c  often  to  their  ruin.  Beware, 
therefore,  now  that  you  are  coming  into  the 
world,  of  these  professed d  friendships.  Receive 
them  with  greatQ  civility,  but  with  great  incre¬ 
dulity  too  ;  and  pay  them  with  compliments, 
but  not  with  confidence. f  Do  not  lets  your  vanity, 
and  self-love,  make  you h  suppose  that  people 
become  your  friends  at  first  sight,  or  even 
upon  a  short 1  acquaintance.  Real  friendship 
is  a  slow  grower  f  and  never  thrives,  unless 
ingrafted  upon  a  stock  of k  known  and  recipro¬ 
cal  merit  There  is  another  kind  of  nominal 
friendship,  among  young  people,  which  is 
warm  for  the  time,  but,  by  good  luck,  of 
short1  duration.  This  friendship  is  hastily 
produced , 111  by  their  being  accidentally  thrown n 
together,  and  pursuing  the  same  course  of  riot* 
and  debauchery.  A  fine  friendship,  truly  ! 
and  well  cemented  by  drunkenness  and  lewd- 
ness.?  It  should  rather  be  called  a  conspiracy 

a  Indiscrete —  bcroient  bonnement  le  premier — c  depens 

d  affectees — e  force — f  ne  vous  y  livrez  jamais — £  que 
— b  ne  vous  fassent  pas —  i  legere — j  plante  d’ttne  venue 
tardive — k  la  tige  d’un — 1  peu  de — m  con^ue— n  parce 
qu’on  s’est  trouve  par  liasard — «  qu’on  s’est  abandonne  a 
un  m£me  courant  d’exces— P  impudicite— - 
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against  morals  and  good  manners ,q  and  be 
punished  as  such  by  the  civil*  Magistrate. 
However,  they  have  the  impudence,  and  the 
folly,  to  call  this r  confederacy,  as  friendship. 
They 1  lend  one  another  money,  for  bad  pur¬ 
poses  ;  they  engage  in  quarrels,  offensive  and 
defensive,  for  their  accomplices  ;  they  tell  one 
another  all  they  know,  and  often  more  too ; 
when,  of  a  sudden,  some  accident  disperses 
them ,  and  they  u  think  no  more  of  each  other, 
unless  it  he  tov  betray  and  laugh  at  their  im¬ 
prudent  confidence.  Remember  to  make  a 
great  difference  between  companions  and 
friends  ;  for  a  very  complaisant  and  agreeable 
companion  may,  and  often  does  prove w  a  very 
improper ,x  and  a  very  dangerous  friend.  Peo¬ 
ple  will ,  in  a  great  degree ,y  and  not  without 
reason,  form  their  opinion  of  you,  upon  that 
which  they  have  of  your  friends  ;  and  there  is 
a  Spanish  proverb,  which  says,  very  justly, 
44  Tell  me  whom  you  live  with ,z  and  I  will  tell 
you  who  you  are.  One  may  fairly aa  suppose, 
that  a  man,  who  makesb0  a  knave  or  a  fool 
hiscc  friend,  has  something  very  bad  to  do,  or 
to  conceal.  But,  at  the  same  time  that  you 
carefully  decline dd  the  friendship  of  knaves  and 
fools,  if  it  can  be  called  friendship,  there  is  no 
occasion ee  to  make  either  of  them  your  ene- 

moeurs — r  honorer  une  pareille — 3  du  nom  d’ — t  on — 
u  ces  pretendus  amis  qui  ne — v  que  pour  se — vv  devenir  et 
devient  souvent — x  peu  sortable— y  le  monde  en  general  — 
z  tu  hantes  — -aa  raisonnablement — bl)  prend — cc  pour  son 
— dd  6vitez — ee  il  nJest  pas  necessaire — 
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nries,  wantonly  and  unprovoked  ;ff  for  they 
are**  numerous  bodies ;  and  I  would  rather 
choose  «hh  secure  neutrality,  than"  alliance, 
orii  war,  with  either  of  *  them.  You  may  be 
a  declared  enemy  to  their  vices  and  follies, 
without  being  marked  out  by  them  as  «kk  per¬ 
sonal  one.*  Their  enmity  is  the  next  dan¬ 
gerous  thing  to  their  friendship.  Have  a  real 
reserve  with  almost  every  body  ;  and  have  a 
seeming  reserve  with  almost  nobody  ;u  for  it 
ismm  very  disagreeable  toxm  seem  reserved, 
and00  very  dangerous  not  to  be  so.  Few  peo¬ 
ple  find  the  true  medium ;  many  are  ridicu¬ 
lously  mysterious  and  reserved  upon  trifles  ; 
and  many  imprudently  communicative  ofw  all 
they  know. 

The  next  thing  to qq  the  choice  of  your  friends 
isTr  the  choice  of  your  company.™  Endeavour, 
as  much  as  you  can,  to  keep  company  with 
people  above  you.  There  you  rise,  as  much 
as  you  sink"  with  people  below  you  ;uu  for  (as 
I  mentioned  before),  you  are ,  whatever  the 
company  you  keep  is.vv  Do  not  mistake  when 
I  say  company  ww  above  you,  and  thinkxx  that 
I  mean  with  regard  to  theirw  birth  ;  that  is  the 

de  gait4  de  ca*ur  et  sans  raison — gg  ces  sortes  de  gens  for- 
rnent— kh  de  vivre  avec  eux  dans  une— ii  que  de  faire— 
jj  ou  d  etre  en — tk  vous  declarer  leur  ennemi — ll  mais  que 
cette  reserve  ne  se  manifeste  jamais  au  dehors — mm  c’est  ae 
rendre— -un  que  de — oo  et  cependant  il  e3t — PP  sur — qq  apres 
le  rr  vient — ss  society— tt  vous  abaisseriez — uu  places  au- 
dessous— -w  vous  Jdentifiez  avec  la  compagnie  que  vous  fr£- 
quentez— -wvv  des  gens — **  ne  croyez  pas — yy  aie  en  vue.-— 
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least  consideration  ;  but  I  mean  with  regard 
to*  their  merit,  and  the  light  in™  which  the 
world  considers  them. 

There  are  two  sorts  of  good  company  ;  one, 
which  is  called  the  beau  monde ,  which  consists 
of  those  people  who  have  the  lead  in  Courts , 
and  in  the  gay  part  of  life : a  the  other  con¬ 
sists  of  those  who  are  distinguished  by  some 
peculiar b  merit,  or  who  excel  in  some  particu¬ 
lar  and  valuable  art  or  science.  For  my  own 
part,  I  used  to  think  myself  in  company  as 
much  above  me,  when  I  was  with  Mr.  Addi¬ 
son  and  Mr.  Pope,  as  if  I  had  been  with  all 
the  princes  in  Europe.  What  I  mean  by  low 
company,  which  should  by  all  means c  be 
avoided,  is  the  company  of  those  who,  abso¬ 
lute^  insignificant  and  contemptible  ine  them- 
selves,  think  they  are f  honoured  by  being  in * 
your  company,  and  who  flatter  every  vice  and 
every  folly  you  have,h  in  order  to  engage  you 
to  converse'  with  them.  The  pride j  of  being 
the  first  of  thev  company,  is  but  too  common  ; 
but  it  is  very  silly,  and  very  prejudicial.1  No¬ 
thing  in  the  world  lets  downm  a  character  more 
than  that  wrong  turn .n 

You  may  possibly0  ask  me,  whether  a  man 
has  it  always  in  his  power  to  get p  into  the  best 

zz  point  de  vue  sous — a  donnent,  le  ton  a  la  cour  au  plai- 
sir  et  a  la  vie  elegante — b  a  eux — c  absolument — d  tout-a- 
fait — e  par —  f  se  croient — g  de — h  travers  qu’ils  decouvrent 
en  vous— i  vous  Her — j  vanity — k  une — 1  pernieieuse  — 

n’avilit — n  d’incliner  de  ce  mauvais  coti — o  peut-€tre 
— p  est  toujours  au  pouvoir  d’un  horame  de  s’introduire 
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company  ?  and  how  ?  I  say,  Yes ,  he  has  by , 
deserving  it  provided  he  is  but  inr  circum¬ 
stances  which  enable  him%  to  appear  upon  the 
footing  of  a  gentleman.  Merit  and  good¬ 
breeding  will  make  their  way  every  where, 
Knowledge*  will  introduce  him,  and  good¬ 
breeding  will  endear  him  tou  the  best  com¬ 
panies  ;  for,  as  I  have  often  told  you,  polite¬ 
ness  and  good-breeding  are  absolutely  neces¬ 
sary  to  adorn  any ,  or*  all  other  good  qualities 
or  talents.  Without  them,  no  knowledge,  no 
perfection  whatsoever,  is  seen v  in  its  best  light. w 
The  scholar ,x  without  good-breeding,  is y  a 
pedant ;  the  philosopher,  a  cynic  ;  the  soldier 
a  brute  ;  and  every  man  disagreeable. z 

— <1  r£ponds  que  la  possibility  ne  manque  point  a  celui  qui 
s  en  rend  digne  r  pourvu  que — s  ]e  mettent  en  £tat — 
e  merite  u  lui  conciiiera — v  ne  peut  paraitre — ^jour 
~—x  savant  y  n  estqu’  z  quel  qu’il  scit,  est  fort  d£sagrea-> 


London,  October  the  16th,  1747. 

.Dear  Boy, 

The  art  of  pleasing  is  a  very  necessary  one 
to  possess  ;a  but  a  very  difficult  one  to  acquire. 
It  can  hardly  be  reduced^  to  rules;  and  vour 
own  good  sense  and  observation  will  teach 
you  more  oi  it  than  I  can.  Bo  as  you  would 
be  done  by,  is  the  surest  method  that  I  know 
of  pleasing.  Observe  carefully  what  pleasesQ 

a  D?un  grand  secours  a  qui  le  possede — b  assoiytir— 
agree— 
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you  in  others,  and  probably  the  same  things 
in  you  will  please  others.  If  you  are  pleased 
with?  the  complaisance  and  attention  of  others 
to  youre  humours,  your  tastes,  or  your  weak¬ 
nesses,  depend  upon  it,  the  same  complaisance 
and  attention,  on  your  part,  to  theirs *  will 
equally  please  them.  Take  the  tone  of  the 
company  that  you  are  in,  and  do  not  pretend 
to  give  it ;  be  serious,  gay,  or  even  trifling ,  as 
you  find{  the  present  humour  of  the  company : 
this  is  an  attention  due  fromg  every  individual 
toh  the  majority.  Do  not  tell  stories  in  com¬ 
pany  ;  there  is  nothing  more  tedious  and  dis¬ 
agreeable  :  if  by  chance  you  know  a  short 
story,  and  exceedingly  applicable 1  to  the  pre¬ 
sent*  subject  of  conversation,  tell  it  in  as  few 
words  as  possible  ;  and  even  then,  throw  out* 
that  you  do  not  love  to  tell  stories ;  but  that 
the  shortness  of  itk  tempted  you.  Of  all  things 
banish  the  egotism  out 1  of  your  conversation, 
and  never  think  of  entertaining  people  with 
your  own  personal  concerns,™ or  private  affairs; 
though  they  are  interesting  to  you,  they  are 
tedious  and  impertinent  to  every  body  else  ;n 
besides  that,  one  cannot  keep  one’s  own  pri¬ 
vate  affairs  too  secret.  Whatever  you  think 
your  own  excellences  may  be,  do  not  affectedly 


4  sensible  a — e  que  les  autres  ont  pour  votre — f  folatre 
selon — %  que  — h  doit  avoir  pour — i  qui  puisse  fort 
propos  s’appliquer  — — 3  donnez  a  entendre celle-ex 
— 1  moi — m  interets  personnels — n  autre — 
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display  them 0  in  company ;  nor  labour ,p  as 
many  people  do,  to  give  that*  turn  to  the  con¬ 
versation,  which  may  supply  you  with  an  op¬ 
portunity  of  exhibiting  them.  If  they  are  real 
they  will  infallibly  be  discovered,  without  your 
pointing  them  outz  yourself,  and  with  much 
more^  advantage. 


The  jokes,  the  bons  mots ,  the  little  adven¬ 
tures,  which  may  dou  very  well  in  one  com¬ 
pany,  will  seem  flat  and  tedious,  when  related  v 
in  another.  The  particular  characters,  the 
habits,  the  cant w  of  one  company  may  give 
credit x  to  a  word  or  a  gesture,  which  would 
have  none  at  all  if  divested  ?  of  those  accidental 
circumstances.  Herez  people  very  commonly 
err  ;  and ,  fond™  of  something  that  has  enter¬ 
tained  them  in  one  company,  and  imb  certain 
circumstances,  repeat  itcc  with  emphasis  in  an¬ 
other,  where  it  is  either dd  insipid,  or,  it  may 
be,  offensive,  by  being  ill-timed ,ee  or  misplaced. 
Nay  f  they  often  do  it  with%%  this  silly  pream¬ 
ble  ;  “  I  will  tell  you  the  best  thing  in  the 
world.  ”  This  raises  expectations ,  which ,  when 
absolutely hh  disappointed,  make"  the  relator  of 


°  n  en  faites  point  parade — P  ne  cherchez  point — q  un 
r  faire  brilier — s  les  faire  valoir — t  beaucoup  plus 
— u  passent — v  on  ies  d£bite — w  jargon  — x  un  mm&mm 
certain  merite — y  hors  —*  C’est  la  que  —  aa  ^prjs 
"kb  entoure  de  cc  ils  le  r^petent— dd  cette  meme  chose 
devient-r-ee  parce  qu’elle  est  hors  de  saison— -ff  m£me— 
gg  commencent  par— bb  l’attente  s’^veille,  et  se  trouvant 
— “  fait  passer — 
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this  excellent  thing  look *  very  deservedly , 
liken  a  fool. 

JJ  a  juste  titre,  pour. 


London,  October  26th,  1747. 

Be  curious,  attentive,  inquisitive ,  as  to a 
every  thing ;  listlessness  and  indolence  are 
always  biameable,  but,  at  your  age,  they  are 
unpardonable.  Consider  how  precious,  and 
how  important  for  all  the  rest  of  your  life,  are 
your  moments  for  theseb  next  three  or  four 
years ;  and  do  not  lose  one  of  them.  Do  not 
think  I  mean c  that  you  should  study  all  day 
long ;  I  am  far  from  advising d  or  desiring  it ; 
but  I  desire  you  would  be  doing  something  or 
other  all  day  long;  ande  not  neglect  half 
hours  and  quarters  of  hours,  which  at  the 
year's  end,  amount  to  a  great  sum.  For  in¬ 
stance  ;  there  are  many  short  intervals  in  the 
day,  between  studies  and  pleasures:  instead 
of  sitting  idle f  and  yawning  in  those  intervals, 
take  up  any  book,  though  ever  so  trifling  a 
one,  even  down  to  a  jest  book  ;g  it  is  still  better 
than  doing  nothing. 

There  are  a  great  many  people,  who  think 
themselves  employed  all  day,  and  who,  if  they 

a  Enqu6rez-vous  de  — b  chaque  instant  des — c  qUe  mon 
intention  soit — d  vous  Fenjoindre — e  et  que  vous — f  rester 
oisif — g  quand  meme  il  ne  contiendrait  que  des  calem* 
bourgs — 
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were  to  east  up  their  accounts  at  night,  would 
find  that  they  had  just  done  nothing.  They 
have  read  two  or  three  hours  mechanically, 
without  attending  to  what  they  read,  and  con¬ 
sequently  without  either  retaining  it ,  or  reason¬ 
ing  upon  it.h  From  thence  they  saunter 1  into 
company,  without  taking  any  part  in  it,  and 
without  observing  the  characters  of  the  per¬ 
sons,  or  the j  subjects  of  the  conversation  ;  hut k 
are  either  thinking  of  some  trifle,  foreign  to  the 
present  purpose ,]  or  often  not  thinking  at  all ; 
whichm  silly  and  idle  suspension  of  thought ,n 
they  would  dignify  *  with  the 0  name  of  absense 
and  distraction.  They  go  afterwards,  it  may 
be,  to  the  play,  where  they  gape  at p  the  com¬ 
pany  and  the  lights ;  but  without  minding 
the  very  thing  they  went  to ,  the  play  .q 

Pray  do  you  be  as  attentive  to  your  plea¬ 
sures  as  t0  your  studies.  In  the  latter,  ob¬ 
serve  and *  reflect  upon  all  you  read  ;  and  in 
the  former,  be  watchful  and  attentive  to  all 
that  you  see  and  hear;  and  never  have  it  to 
say,  as  a  thousand  fools  do,  of  things  that  were 
said  and  done  before  their  faces. r  That,  truly, 
they  did  not  mind  them,  because  they  were 
thinking  of  something  else.  Why  were  they 
thinking  of  something  else  ?  and  if  they  were ,  * 

h  rien  retenir  de  ce  qu’ils  ont  lu,  et  sans  faire  aucune  re¬ 
flexion — i  se  trainent  —  j  ni  ce  qui  fait  le  —  ^  mais  ils 
— 1  qui  y  est  tout-a  fait  etrangere  — m  et  ils  voudraient 
glorifier  cette — n  insensibilite — o  du  beau— P  ouvrent  de 
grands  yeux  sur— -q  au  spectacle  qui  les  a  attires — r  sous; 
leur  nez — »  cela  etait 


why  did  they  come  there  ?  The  truth  is,  that 
the  fools  were  thinking  of  nothing.  Remem¬ 
ber  the  hoc  age  :  do  what  you  are  about ; 
be  that  what  it  will,  is  is  either  worth}  doing 
well,  or  not  at  all.  Wherever*  you  are,  have 
[as  the  low ,  vulgar  expression  is)v  your  ears 
and  your  eyes  open.  Listen  to  everything 
that  is  said,  and  see  everything  that  is  done. 
Observe  the  looks  and  countenances  of  those 
who  speak,  which w  is  often  a  surer  way  of  dis¬ 
covering  the  truth,  than  from*  what  they  say. 
But  then *  keep  all  these  observations  to*  your¬ 
self,  for  your  own*  private  use,  and  rarely 
communicate  them  to  others.  Observe,  with¬ 
out  being  thought z  an  observer  ;  for  otherwise 
people  will  be  upon  their  guard  before  you. 

t  elle  merite  d’etre — u  quelque  part  que — v  suivant  l’eipres- 
sion  du  vulgaire — w  c’ — x  de  s’arreter  a — y  pour — z  qu’on 
puisse  vous  prendre  pour. 


London,  November  the  6th,  1747 

Dear  Boy* 

Three  mails  are  now  due a  from  Holland,  so 
that  I  have  no  letter  from  you  to  acknowledge  :b 
I  write  to  you  therefore,  now,  as  usual,  by  way 
of  flapper ,  to  put  you  in  mind  ofc  yourself. 
Doctor  Swift,  in  his  account  of  the  island  of 
Laputa,  describes d  some  philosophers  there ,* 
who  were  so  wrapped  up  and  absorbed  in  their 

a  II  nous  manque  trois  postes — b  accuser  r4ception — 
«  pour  vour  rappeler  a— 1  fait  mention— 
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abstruse  speculations,  that  they  would  have 
forgotten  all  the  common  and  necessary  duties 
of  life,  if  they  had  not  been  reminded*  of  them 
by  persons  who  flapped*  them,  whenever  they 
observed  them  continue >  too  long  in  any  of  * 
those  learned  trances. h  I  do  not,  indeed,  sus- 
pect  you  of  being  absorbed  in  abstruse  specu¬ 
lations  ;  but,  with  great  submission  to  you , 1 
may  I  not  suspect,  that  levity,  inattention, 
and  too  little  thinking,1  require  a,  flapper^-  as 
well  as  too  deep  thinking  If  my  letters  should 
happen  to  get  to  you,  when  you  are  sitting  by 
the  fire  and  doing  nothing,  or  when  you  are 
gapingm  at  the  window,  may  they  not  be  very 
proper  flaps, n  to  put  you  in  mind,  that  you 
might  employ  your  time  much  better?  I  knew, 
once,  a  very  covetous,  sordid  fellow,0  who  used 
frequently  to  say,  44 Take  care  of  the  pence; 
for  the  pounds  will  take  care  of  themselves/’ 
This  was  a  just  and  sensible  reflection  in  a 
miser.  I  recommend  to  you  to p  take  care  of 
minutes ;  for  hours  will  take  care  of  themselves. 
I  am  very  sure  that  many  people  lose  two  or 
three  hours  every  day,  by  not taking  care  of 
the  minutes.  Never  thinkr  any  portion  of  time 
whatsoever*  too 8  short  to  be  employed ;  some¬ 
thing  or  other  may  be  done  in  it . 1 

e  aver  tig — f  frappaient — g  les  voyaient  rester- — h  extases — 
i  votre  permission — j  manque  de  pens4es — k  demandent 
unr£veii — l  pervsees — 111  a  regarder — -n  ne  seraient-elles  pas 
alors  des  coups  bien  appliques — 0  homme — P  de  meme  d’ 
— q  fauted’— r  regardez — 8  comme  trop — t  ilyatoujours 
naoyen  d’y  faire  entrer  une  chose  ou  une  autre. 
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London,  November  the  24th,  174/„ 

Dear  Boy, 

As  often*  as  I  write  to  you  (and  that  you 
know  is  pretty  often)  so  often  I  am  in  doubt 
whether  it  is  to  any  purpose ,b  and  whether  it 
is  not  labour  and  paper  lost.  This  entirely 
depends  upon  thec  degree  of  reason  and  re¬ 
flection  which  you  are  master  of,  or  think 
proper  to  exert  A  If  you  give  yourself  time  to 
think,  and  have e  sense  enough  to  think  right, 
two  reflections  must  necessarily  occur f  to  you  ; 
the  one  z>,  *  That  I  have  a  great  deal  of  expe¬ 
rience,  and  that  you  have  none  :  tjie  other 
is  A  That  I  am  the  only  man  living  £»whe 
cannot  have,  directly  or  indirectly,  any  in¬ 
terest  concerning  you,  but  your  own.  From 
whichh  two  undeniable  principles,  the1  obvious 
and  necessary  conclusion  is*  That  you  ought  j 
for  your  own  sake,  to  attend  to  and  follow  my 
advice. 

If,  by  the  application  which  I  recommend 
to  you,  you  acquire  great  knowledge,  you 
alone  are  the  gainer  ;  I  pay  for  it. k  If  you 
should  deserve  either*  a  good  or  a  had  cha¬ 
racter,  mine  will  be  exactly  what  it  is  now, 
and  will  neither  be  the  better  in  the  first  case, 

a  chaque  fois — b  j’ai  atteint  quelque  but — c  du — d  que 
vous  jugez  a  propos  d’employer — e  que  vous  ayez — f  se 
presentent — g  au  monde — b  ces — i  je  tire — j  savoir  :  qu’il 
est  de  votre  devoir— -k  crest  moi  qui  en  fais  les  frais— 
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fror  the  worse  in  the  latter.  You  alone  will 
be  the  gainer  or  the  loser. 

Whatever  your  pleasures  may  be,  I  neither 
can  nor  shall  envy  you  them,  as  old  people  are 
sometimes  suspected  by  young  people  to  do ; 
and  I  shall  only  lament,  if  they  should  prove 
suck  as  are 1  unbecoming  a  man  of  honour,  or 
below  a  man  of  sense.  But  you  will  be  the 
real  sufferer,  if  they  are  such.  As  therefore 
it  is  plain  that  I  can  have  no  other  motive 
than  that  of  off ectionm  in  whatever  I  say  to  you, 
you  ought  to  look  upon  me  as  your  best,  and, 
for  some  years  to  come,  your  only  friend. 

Time  friendship  requires  certain  proportions^ 
of  age  and  manners,  and  can  never  subsist 
where  they 0  are  extremely  different,  except  in 
the  relations,  of  parent  and  child  ;  where p  affec¬ 
tion  on  one  side,  and  regard q  on  the  other, 
make  upr  the  difference.  The  friendship,  which 
you  may  contract  with  people  of  your  own* 
age,  may  be  sincere,  may  be  warm  ;  buts 
must  be,  for  some  time,  reciprocally  unprofita - 
hie ,l  as  there  can  be  no  experience  on  either 
side.  The  youngs  leading  the  young,  is  like 
the  blind  leading  the  blind;  44  they  will  both 
fall  into  the  ditch.  **  The  only  sure  guide  is 
he,  who  has  often  gonev  the  road  which  you 
want  to  go  w  Let  me  be  that  guide ;  who x 

l  deviennent  jamais — m  l’affection  que je  vous  porte — n  con¬ 
formity — °  lorsque  ces  deux  points — P  car  alors  1’-— q  les 
egards— r  suppltient  a — 3  mais  elle — Mnutile  aux  deux 
parties — u  un  jeune  homme — v  fait — w  suivre — x  moi'qui 
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have  gone  all  roads,  and  who  can  consequently 
point  out  to  you  the  best.  If  you  ask  me 
why  I  went  any  of  they  bad  roads  myself,  I 
wdll  answer  you  very  truly,  that  it  was  for  the 
want  of  a  good  guide  :  ill  example  invited  me 
one  way,  and  a  good  guide  was  wanting  to 
show'  me  a  better.  But  if  any  body,  capable 
of  advising  me,  had  taken  the  same  pains  with 
me  which  I  have  taken,  and  will  continue  to 
take  with  you,  I  should  have  avoided  many 
follies  and  inconveniences,  which  undirected 
youth  run  me z  into. 

y  ai  sum— z  une  jeunesse  sans  guide  m’a  fait  tomber 


London,  December  the  11th,  1747. 

Dear  Boy, 

There  is  nothing  which  I  more  wish  that 
you  should  know,*  and  which  fewerh  people  do 
know,  than  the  true  use c  and  value  of  time-  Tt 
is  in  every  body's*  mouth  ;  but  in e  few  people’s 
practiced  Every  fool,  who  slatterns  away s  his 
whole  time  in  nothings,  utters ,h  however,  some 
trite1  common  -place,  sentence ,J  of  which  k  there 
are  millions,  to  prove,  at  once,  the  value  and 
fleetness  of  time.  The  sun-dials,  likewise,  all 
over  Europe,  have 1  some  ingenious  inscription 
X\>  that  effect ,  so  that  nobody  squanders  awaym 

a  Que  de  vous  voir  comprendre— b  c’est  la  ce  quebien  peu 
de— c  juste  emploi— d  ce  que  tons  ont  a  la-e  ce  que  bien  peu 
-  mettent  en  usage — g  prodigue — h  d£bite— i  us£  et— 

J  Pr,over'oe — k  comme— l  sont  pareillement  orn&s  de _ mne 

perd — 
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their  time,  without  hearing  and  seeing  daily, 
how  necessary  it  is  to  employ  it  well,  and  how 
irrecoverable n  it  is  if0  lost.  But  all  these  ad¬ 
monitions p  are  useless,  whereq  there  is  not  a  fund 
of  good  sense  and  reason  to  suggest  them, 
rather  than  receive  them.  By  the  manner  in 
which  you  now  tell  me  that  you  employ  your 
time,  I  flatter  myself  that  you  havev  that 
fund :  that  is  the  fund  which  will  make  you 
rich  indeed.  I  do  not,  therefore,  mean  to  give 
you  a  critical  essay*  upon  the  use t  and  abuse 
of  time  ;  I  will  only  give  you  some  hints*  with 
regard  to  the  use  of  one  particular  periods  of 
that  long  time  which,  I  hope,  you  have  before 
you  ;  I  mean,  the  next  two  years .w  Remember 
then  that  whatever  knowledge x  you  do  not  solidly 
lay  the  foundation  of  *  before  you  are  eighteen, 
you  will  never  be  master  of  while  you  breathe  J 
Knowledge  is  a  comfortable  and  necessary  re¬ 
treat  and  shelter  for  us*  in  an  advanced  age  ; 
and  if  we  do  not  plant  it  while  young,  it  will 
give  us  no  shade  when  we  grow z  old. 

h  irreparable — 0  quand  il  est— P  avertissements— -q  lorsqu’ 
—  r^possedez — s  dissertation — 1  bon  usage — u  avis — v  por¬ 
tion — w  deux  premieres  anneesqui  vontse  presenter — x  toute 
connaissance  dont — y  de  votre  vie  vous  ne  vous  en  rendrez 
maitre — L  serons. 


London,  December  29th,  1747. 

9  •  •  •  •  ®  •  « 

Remember,  that  knowing  any a  language 

a  Une — - 
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imperfectly,  is  very  littleh  better  than  not 
knowing  it  at  all :  people  being0  as  unwilling 
to  speak  in  a  language  which  they  do  not  pos¬ 
sess  thoroughly ,d  as  others  are  to  hear  them. e 
Your  thoughts  are  cramped , f  and  appear  to 
great  disadvantage ,s  in  any  language  of  which 
youh  are  not  perfect 1  master.  Let  modern 
history  share J  part  of  your  time,  and  that  al¬ 
ways  accompanied  with k  the  maps  of  the  places 
in  question  ;l  geography  and  history  are  very 
imperfect  separately ,m  and,  to  be  useful,  must 
be  joined. 

Remember  always,  what  I  have  told  you 
a  thousand  times,  that  all  the  talents  in  the 
world  will  want11  all  their  lustre,  and  some  part 
of  their  use  too,0  if  they  are  not  adorned  with 
that  easy  good-breeding ,p  that  engaging  man¬ 
ner,  and  those  graces,  which  seduce  and  pre¬ 
possess  people  in  your  favour q  at  first  sight.  A 
proper  care  of  your  person  is  by  no  means  to 
be  neglected  ;  always  extremely  clean ;  upon 
proper  occasions,  fine. r  Your  carriage5  genteel, 
and  your  motions  graceful.  Take  particular 
care  of  your  manner  and  address ,4  when  you 
present  yourself  in  company.  Let  them  be 

b  ne  vaut  guere — c  on  est — sait  pas  a  fond — e  nous — 
f  genres — g  sous  un  jour  desavantageux — h  nous — i  tout* 
a-f^it-s-M  occupe  toujours — k  et  ne  manquez  jamais  d’y  join- 
dre — 1  lieux  que  vous  etudiez — msepar^es  Time  de  l’autre — 
a  perdront— et  meme  une  partie  de  leurs  avantages  — 

P  pares  d’une  bonne  education — <1  nous  gagnent  les  gens 
■ — r  bien  mis — s  que  votre  air  soit  celui  d’un  homme— 
t  gestes — 
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respectful  without  meanness,  easy  without  too 
much  familiarity,  genteel u  without  affectation, 
and  insinuating  without  any  seeming  art  or 
design . v 

u  galant — v  apparence  d’art  ni  d’etude. 


I  must  observe  to  you  that  the  uninter - 
rupted a  satisfaction  which  I  expect  to  find  in 
my  library,  will  be  chiefly  owing  to  my  having 
employed  some c  part  of  my  life  well *  atd  your 
age.  I  wish  I  had  employed  it  better,  and 
my  satisfaction  would  now  be  complete  ;  but, 
however,  I  planted  while  young,  that  degree e 
of  knowledge  which  is  now  my  refuge  and  shel¬ 
ter.  Make  your  plantations  still  more  exten¬ 
sive,  they  will  more  than  pay  you  for  your  f 
trouble.  I  do  not  regret  the  time  that  I  passed 
in  pleasures  ;  they  were  seasonable,  they  were 
the  pleasures  of  youth,  and  I  enjoyed  them 
while  young.  If  I  had  not,*  I  should*  proba¬ 
bly  have  overvalued h  them  now,  as  we  are  very 
apt  to  do1  what  we  do  not  know  :  but,  know¬ 
ing  them  as  I  do,  I  know  their  real  value, 
and  how  much  they  are  generally  over-rated,  i 
Nor  do  1  regret  the  time  that  I  have  passed 

a  jnterrompue— b  compte — c  due  au  bon  usage 

que  j’ai  fait  d’une — d  lorsque  j’etais  a — e  fonds — f  vous  se- 
pez  pay 6  au-dela  de  vos—g  ne  1’eusse  pas  fait  alors — h  es- 
timerais  au-dela  de  )eur  juste  valeur — i  ne  sommes  que 
trop  portes  a  faire  pour  ce — J  estim^s  au-dessus  de  leur 
valeur — 
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ink  business,  for  the  same  reason  ;  those  who 
see  only  the  outside  of  it,  imagine  that  it1  has 
hidden  charms,  which  they  pantm  after ;  and 
nothing  but  acquaintance n  can  undeceive  them. 
I,  who  have  been  behind  the  scenes,  both*  of 
pleasure  and  business,  and  have  seen  all  the 
springs  and  pullies  of0  those  decorations  which 
astonish  and  dazzle  the  audience ,p  retire,  not 
only  without  regret,  but  with  contentment  and 
satisfaction.  But  what  I  do,  and  ever  shall 
regret,  is  the  time  which,  when  young,  I  lost 
in  mere  idleness  and  in  doing  nothing S  This 
is  the  common  effect  of  the  inconsideracy r  of 
youth,  against  which  I  beg  you  will  be  most 
carefully  upon  your 3  guard.  The  value  of 
moments,  when  cast  up,  is  immense,  if  well 
employed ;  if  thrown  away,1  their  loss  is  irre¬ 
coverable.  Every  moment  may  be  put  to  some 
use,u  and  that  with  much  more  pleasure  than 
if  unemployeds  Do  not  imagine,  that  by  the 
employment  of  time,  I  mean  an  uninterrupted 
application  to  serious  studies.  No  ;  pleasures 
are,  at  proper  times,™  both*  as  necessary  and 
as  useful  :  they  fashion  and*  form  you  for  the 
world ;  they  teachx  you  characters,  and  show 
you  the  human  heart  in  its  unguarded  minutes. y 

k  consacre  aux — 1  elles — m  soupirent — n  experience — 0  qui 
font  jouer — P  assemble,  je  me — Q  dans  une  complete  oisi- 
vete — r  etourderie — s  en — t  au  contraire,  on  les  a  negli¬ 
ges— -u  il  n’y  a  pas  de  moment  dont  on  ne  puisse  tirer 
quelque  parti — v  on  ne  perd — w  dans  un  temps  convenable 
— x  enseignent  la  variety  des — y  moments  d’abandon — 
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But  then*  remember  to  make  that z  use  of  them. 
I  have  known  many  people,  from?*  laziness  of 
mind,  go  through  both°h  pleasure  and™  busi¬ 
ness  with  equal  inattention  :  neither dd  enjoying 
the™  one,  nor  doing  the ff  other  ;  thinking  them¬ 
selves  men  of  pleasure,  because  they  were  min¬ 
gled  with zz  those  who  were,  and  men  of  busi¬ 
ness,  because  they  had  business  to  flfo,hh  though 
they  did  not  do  it.  Vl  Whatever  you  do,  do  it  to 
the  purpose  do  it  thoroughly,  not  superfi¬ 
cially.  Approfondissez  ;  go  to  ihe^k  bottom  of 
things.  Any  thing  half  donef  or  half  known, 
is,mm  in  my  mind,  neither  done  nor  known  at 
all.  Nay  worse ,  for  it  often  misleads. nn  There 
is  hardly  any  place,  or  any  company,  where 
you  may  not  gain  knowledge,  if  you  please  ; 
almost  every  body  knows  some  one  thing™  and 
is  glad  tow  talk  upon  that  one  thing  A  Seek 
and  you  will  find,  in  this  world  as  well  as  in 
the  next .w 

z  un  tel— aa  qui  par — bb  passaient  des — cc  aux — dd  ja  me- 
me  nonchalence;  ne — ee  pas  plus  des — qu’ils  ne  s’oceu- 
paient  des  — gg  fr^quentaient — bb  occupaient  certains  em- 
plois — U  n’en  remplissent  pas  les  devoirs — jj  a  propos — 
pen^trez  jusqu’au — 11  tout  ce  qu’on  ne  fait  qu’a  demi — 
mm  n’est — mi  que  dis-je  ?  bien  pis,  une  pareille  connaissance 
nousinduit  souvent  en  erreur — oo  possede  une  connaissance 
particuliere — PP  d’en — qq  autre. 


Bath,  February  the  22d,  1748. 

Dear  Boy, 

Every  excellency*  an d*  every  virtue,  has  its 

a  perfection— 
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kindred b  vice  or  weakness  ;  and  if  carried c  be¬ 
yond  certain  bounds,  sinks  intod  the  one  or  the 
other.  Generosity  often  runs0  into  Profusion, 
Economy  into  Avarice,  Courage  into  Rash¬ 
ness,  Caution  into  Timidity,  and  so  on  :  — 
insomuch ;f  that,  I  believe,  there  is  more 
judgment  required,  for  the  proper  conduct  of « 
our  virtues,  than  for  avoiding  their  opposite 
vices.  Vice,  inh  its  true  light,  is  so  deformed, 
that  it  shocks ‘  us  at  first  sight  and  would 
hardly  ever  seduce  us,  if  it  did  not,  at  first, 
wear  the  mask  of  some  Virtue.  But  Virtue 
is,  in  itself,  so  beautiful,  that  it  charms  us  at 
first  sight ;  engages  us j  more  and  more  upon 
further  acquaintance ;k  and,  as  with1  other 
beauties,  we  think  excess m  impossible  :  it  is 
here  that  judgment  is  necessary,  to  mo¬ 
derate  and  direct  the  effects  of  an  excellent 
cause. n  I  shall  apply  this  reasoning,  at  present, 
not  to  any0  particular  virtue,  but  to  an  excel - 
lencyv  which  for  want *  of  judgment,  is  often 
the  cause  of  ridiculous,  and  blameable  effects ; 
I  mean,  great  Learning  ;r  which,  ifs  not  ac¬ 
companied  with 1  sound  judgment,  frequently 
carries  us  into0  Error,  Pride,  and  Pedantry. 
As  I  hope  you  will  possess  that  excellency  in 

b  touche  de  pres  a  un — c  on  les  porte — d  elles  deviennent 
— e  d£g6nere — f  c’est  ce  qui  fait — g  conduire  abien — b  con- 
sider6  sous — i  fait  horreur — J  elle  nous  attire — k  a  mesure 
que  nous  la  connaissons  mieux — 1  il  en  est  alors  d’elle 
comme  des — m  l’exces  nous  semble  impossible — 11  principe 
— o  une —  P  qualite— 4  faute — r  Erudition— -s  lorsqu’elle 
n’est  — t  d’un — du  cote  de — 
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its  utmost  extent,  and  yet  without  its  too  common 
failings  ;v  the  hints,  w  which  my  experience  can 
suggest,  may  probably  not  be  useless  to  you. 

Some  learned  men,  proud  of  their  knowledge, 
only  speak x  to  decide,  and  give*  j  udgment  with¬ 
out  appeal.  The  consequence  of  which  is,z  that 
mankind,  provoked  by  the**  insult,  and  injured bb 
by  the  oppression,  revolt ;  and,  in  order 
to  shake  ojfcC  the  tyranny,  even  calldd  the 
lawful  authority  in  question.  The  more  you 
know,00  the  modester  you  should  be  :  and  {by 
the  byef  that  modesty  is  the  surest  way  of 
gratifying  your  vanity.  Even  where  you  are 
sure ,  §§  seem  rather  doubtful  :llh  represent,  but 
do  not  pronounce  ;n  and  if  you  would  convince 
others  ;  seem  open to  conviction  yourself. 

There  is  another  species  of  learned  men,  who, 
though 4k  less  dogmatical  and  supercilious ,  are11 
not  less  impertinent.  Thesemm  are  the  com¬ 
municative  and  shining  Pedants,  who  adorn 
conversation,  even  with  women,  byan  happy 
quotations  of*  Greek  and  Latin  ;  and  who 
have  contracted00  such  a  familiarity  with  the 
Greek  and  Roman  authors,  that  they  call  them 


v  sans  cependant  avoir  les  defauts  qui  en  sont  trop  commun£- 
ment  la  suite — w  conseils — xouvrentla  boucke  que — y  porter 
— 7  Ce  qui  en  resuite,  c’est— aaoutr6  d’une  pareille — bb  blesse 
— cc  secouer  le  joug  de — dd  il  remet — ee  avez  des  lumieres 
— ff  soit  dit  en  passant — gg  sur  d’une  chose — hh  en  douter 
— ii  decidez — jj  montrez-vous  accessible — kk  pour  etre — 
il  sourcilleux  n’en  sont — mm  ce — nn  d’ — 00  vivent  en — 
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by^  certain  names  or*  epithets  denoting w  in¬ 
timacy.  As  old™  Homer  ;  that  sly  rogue™ 
Horace ;  Maro ,  instead  of  Virgil ;  and  Naso, 
instead  of  Ovid.  These  are  often  imitated 
by  coxcombs, u  who  have  no  learning  at  all ;  but 
who  have  got  some  names,  and  some  scraps uu 
ot  ancient  authors  by  heart,  which  they  impro¬ 
perly  and  impertinently  retail Vv  in  all  com¬ 
panies,  in  hopes  of  passing  for  scholars.  If, 
therefore,  you  would  avoid  the  accusation ww  of 
pedantry,  on  one  hand,  or  the  suspicion  of 
ignorance,  on  the  other,  abstain  from  learned 
ostentation ,xx  Speak  the  language  of  the 
company  you  are  in  ;  speak  it  purely,  and 
unlardefy  with  any  other.  Never  seem  wiser, 
nor  more  learned,  than  the  people  you  are 
with.  Wear  your  learning,  like  your  watch, 
in  a  private zz  pocket ;  and  do  not  pull  it  out*, 
and  strike*  it,  merely  to  show  that  you  have 
one. b  If  you  are  asked  what  o'clock  it  is,  tell 
it ;  but  do  not  proclaim  it  hourly  and  unasked, 
like c  the  watchman. 

PP  ne  peuvent  les  nommer  sans  de — qq  qui  annoncent — rr  ]e 
bonhomme  3S  coquin  d’ — tt  faquins — uu  tirades  — wplacent 
sans  rime  ni  rai^>n— ww  d’etre  accuse — xx  gardez-vous  de 
faire jamais  par mitie  votre  savoir — yy  sans  i’entrelarder  d’ 
— *z  reserve — a  ne  le  faites  point  sonner — b  en — c  criez 
pas  de  vous-meme  toutes  les  heures  corarae  fait. 


Your  health  will  continue,  while  your  tem¬ 
perance  continues  ;a  and,  at  your  age,  nature 

a  Se  soutiendra  aussi  longtemps  que  vous  observerez  les 


takes  sufficient  care  of  the  body,  provided  she 
is  lefib  to  herself,  and  that  temperance,  on  one 
hand,  or  medicines  on  the  other,  do  not  break 
in  upon  her.  But  ic  is  by  no  means  so  with 
the  mind,  which,  at  your  age  particularly,  re¬ 
quires  great  and  constant  care,  and  some  phy¬ 
sic.  Every  quarter  of  an  hour,  well  or  ill 
employed,  will  do  it  essential  and  lasting c  good 
or  harm.  It  requires,  also,  a  great  deal  of 
exercise,  to  bring  it  tod  a  state  of  health  and 
vigour.  Observe  the  difference  there  is  between 
minds  cultivated,  and  minds  uncultivated,  and 
you  will,  I  am  sure,  think  that  you  cannot 
take  too  much  pains,  nor  employ  too  much  of 
your *  time  i?ie  the  culture  of  your  own.  A 
drayman f  is  probably  born  with  as  good  organs 
as%  Milton,  Locke,  or  Newton;  but,  by  cul¬ 
ture,  they  are  much  more  above  him  than  he 
ish  above  his  horse.  Sometimes,  indeed,  ex¬ 
traordinary  genuises  have  broken  out 1  by  the 
force  of  nature,  without  the  assistance*  of  edu¬ 
cation  ;  but  those  instances  are  too  rare  for 
any  body k  to  trust  to  ;*  and  even  they  would 
make  a  much  greater 1  figure,  if  they  had  the 
advantage m  of  education  into  the  bargain.*  If 
Shakespeare’s  genius  had  helm  cultivated, 
those  beauties,  which  we  so  justly  admire  in 
him,  would  have  been  undisgraceda  by  those 

regies  de  la  temperance — b  on  1’abandonne — e  d’eternelle 
duree — -d  etre  porte — e  a — 1  charretier — g  que  ceux — h  ne 
I’est- — »  delate — j  secours — k  qu’il  soit  permis  de  s’y-— 
1  brillante — m  couronnaient  tous  leurs  avantages  par  celui 
CxeL  iw  ternies — 
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extravagances,  and  that  nonsense,  with  which 
they  are  frequently  accompanied.  People  arep 
in  general,  what  they  are  made p  by  education 
and  company.^ro?^  fifteen  to  five-and-twenty  ; 
consider  well,  therefore,  ther  importance  of  your 
next 3  eight  or  nine  years  ;l  your  whole u  depends 
upon  them.v  I  will  tell  you,  sincerely,  my 
hopes  and  my  fears  concerning  you.  I  think 
you  will  be  a  good  scholar ,w  and  that  you  will 
acquire  a  considerable  stock  of  knowledge  of 
various  kinds  ;  but  I  fear  that  you  neglect 
w'hat  are  called  little,*  though  in  truth  they  are 
very  material*  things  ;  I  mean,  a  gentlenessz 
of  manners,  an  engaging  address,  and  an  in¬ 
sinuating  behaviour  :  they aa  are  real  and  solid 
advantages,  and  none  but  those  who  do  not 
know  the  world,  treat  them  as  trifles.  I  am 
told  that  you  speak  very  quick,  and  not  dis¬ 
tinctly  ;  this  is  a  most  disgraceful bb  and  dis¬ 
agreeable  trick ,cc  which dd  you  know  I  have  told 
you  of  aee  thousand  times  :  pray  attend  care¬ 
fully  to  the  correction  of  it. ff  An  agreeable  and 
distinct  manner  of  speaking  adds  greatly  to  the 
matter  and  I  have  knownhh  many  a  very 
good'1  speech  unreguardedp  upon  account  of 
the  disagreeable  manner  in  which  it  has  been 

o  ies  hommes  ne  deviennent— P  que — q  et  cela  de — r  de 
quelle — 3  sont  les — 1  ann6es  que  vous  allez  passer — «  tout 
votre  avenir — v  en — w  savant — x  bagatelles — y  importantes 
— z  l’61egance — aa  ce — des  plus  choquantes — cc  habitu¬ 
de — dd  sur  iaquelle — ee  suis  revenu  mille  fois — ff  de  vous 
en  corriger — gg  fond — vu — “  eloquent — Jj  4chouer«- 


delivered ,kk  and  many  an  indifferent  one  ap¬ 
plauded,  for  the  contrary  reason.  Adieu. 

on  le  d^bitait. 


London,  May  the  17th,  1748; 

Dear  Boy, 

I  received,  yesterday*  your  letter  of  the 
16th,  and  have,  in  consequence  of  it,  written, 
this  day,  to  Sir  Charles  Williams,  to  thank 
him  for  all  the  civilities  he  has  shown  you. 
Your  first  setting  out a  at  Court  has,  I  find, 
been  very  favourable  ♦  and  his  Polish  Majesty 
has  distinguished  you.  I  hope  you  received 
that  mark  of  distinction  with  respect  and  with 
steadiness ,b  which  is  the  proper  behaviour  of  a 
man  of  fashions  People  of  a  low,  obscure 
education  cannot  stand  the  rays  of  greatness  ; 
they  are  frightened  out  of  their  wits d  when 
kings  and  great  men*  speak  to  them  ;  they 
are  awkward,  ashamed,  and  do  not  know  what 
nor  how  to  answer ;  whereas  les  honnetes  gens 
are  not  dazzled  by  superior  rank  ;  they  know 
and  pay *  all  the  respect  that  is  due  to  it  ;e  but 
they  do  it  without  being  disconcerted  ;  and 
can  converse  just  as  easily  with  a  king,  as f 
with  any  one  of  his  subjects.  That  is  the 
great  advantage  of 8  being  introduced  young 
into  good  company,  and  being  used ^  early  to 


a  Debut — b  assurance  modeste— c  quality — d  hors  d’eux- 
m£mes — ®  a  la  dignity,  et  ils  s’en  acquittent— -f  qu’ils  le  fe- 
raient- — S  que  1’on  retire — b  de  s’accoutumer— 
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converse  with  one^s  superiors.  How  many 
roen  have  I  seen  here,  who,  after  having  had 
the  full  benefit 1  of  an  English  education,  first 
at  school,  and  then  at  the  university ;  when 
they  have  been  presented  to  the  king,  did  not 
know  whether  they  stood*  upon  their  heads  or 
their  heels  ?  If  the  king  spoke  to  them,  they 
vere  annihilated;  they  trembled*  endeavoured 
to  put  their  hands  in  their  pockets,  and  missed 
them;*  let  their  hats  fall,  and  were  ashamed 
to  take  them  up :  and,  in  short,  put  them¬ 
selves  in  every  attitude  but  the  right,  that  is, 
the1  easy  and  natural  ones .  *  The  character¬ 
istic™  of  a  well-bred  man  is,  to  converse  with 
his  inferiors  without  insolence,  and  with  his 
superiors  with  respect,  and  with  ease.  Hen 
talks  to  kings  without  concern ;°  he  trifles p 
with  women  of  the  first  condition,  with  famili- 
anty,  gaiety,  hut  respect ;  and  converses  with 
his  equals,  whether  he  is  acquainted  with  them 
or  not,  upon  general,  common  topics,*  that  are 
not,  however,  quite  frivolous,  without  the 
least  concern  of  mind,  or  awkwardness  of 
body  ;  neither  of  which r  can  appear  to 8  advan¬ 
tage,  but  when  they  are  perfectly  easy. 1 

plemement  profile— j  etaient — k  sans  pouvoir  lestrouver 
— 1  celle  qui  est— m  ce  qui  caraet&rise— n  un  tel  homme 
—o  embarras— P  plaisante— q  objets— r  l’esprit  et  ]e  corps 
ne — s  avec — t  a  i’aise. 


Dear  Boy, 
Your  very  bad 


London,  June  the  2 1st,  1748. 

enunciation  runs  so  much  in 


my*  head,  and  gives  me  such  real  concern,  that 
it  will  be  the  subject  of  this*  and,  I  believe,  of 
many  more  letters .c  I  congratulate  both  you 
and  myself,  that  I  was  informed  of  it  (as  I 
hope)  in  time  to  prevent  it  ;d  and  shall  ever 
think  myself,  as  hereafter  yon  will,  I  am  sure, 
think  yourself,  infinitely  obliged  to  Sir  Charles 
Williams,  fore  informing  me  of  it.  Good 
God!  if  this  ungraceful f  and  disagreeable 
manner  of  speaking  had ,s  either  by  your  neg¬ 
ligence  or  mine,  become  habitual  toh  you,  as 
in  a  couple  of  years  more  it  would  have  been, 
what  a  figure  would  you  have  made  in  com¬ 
pany,  or  in  a  public  assembly  ?  Who  would 
have  liked 1  you  in  the  one,  or  have  attended  to 
you  in  the  other?  Read  what  Cicero  and 
Quintilian  say  of  Enunciation,  and  see  what  a 
stress  they  lay  upon  the  gracefulness  of  it  p 
nay,  Cicero  goes  further,  and  even  maintains, 
that  a  goodk  figure  is  necessary  for1  an  orator ; 
and,  particularly,  that  he  must  not  be  vastus , 
that  is,  overgrown  and  clumsy.  He  shows  by 
^,rathathe  knew  mankind  well,  and  knew  the 
powers  of  an  agreeable  figure  and  a  graceful 
manner.  Men,  as  well  as  women,  aren  much 
oftener  led  by  their  hearts,  than  by  their  un¬ 
derstandings.  The  way  to0  the  heart  is 

a  Me  galope  tellement  par  la — la  presente — e  d’autres 
encore— d  en  prSvenir  les  progres — e  de  ce  qu’il — f  cho-1 
quante  — S  4tait — h  cliez — *  pu  vous  aimer — J  quelle  force 
ils  lui  attribuent,  lorsqu’elle  d£ploie  toutes  ses  graces-?' 
k  les  agrSments  de  la — 1  a— m  la — a  se  laissent  — °  qui 
mene — 
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through p  the  senses  ;  please  their  eyes  and 
their  ears,  and  the  work  is  half  done.  I  have 
frequently  known q  a  man’s  fortune  decided  for 
ever  by  his  first  address. r  If  it3  is  pleasing,  peo¬ 
ple  ^e  hurried c  involuntarily  into  a  persuasion 
that  he  hasu  a  merit,  which  possibly  he  has  not ; 
as,  on  the  other  hand,  if  it  is  ungraceful ,v  they 
are  immediately  prejudiced w  against  him  ;  and 
unwilling  to  allow  him x  the  merit  which,  it  may 
be,  he  has.  Nor  is  this  sentimenP  so  unjust 
a,nd  unreasonable  as  at  first  it  may  seem  ;  for, 
if  a  man  has  parts,  he  must  know  of  what  in¬ 
finite *  consequence  it  is  toz  him  to  have  a  grace¬ 
ful  manner  of  speaking,  and  a  genteel  and 
pleasing  address  i  he  will  cultivate  and  improve 
them™  to  the  utmost.  Your  figure  is  a  good 
one  ;  you  have  no  natural  defect  in  the  organs 
of  speech;  your  address  may  be  engaging, 
and  your  manner  of  speaking  graceful,  if  you 
will  ;  so  that,  if  they  are  not  so ,  neither  1 ,  nor 
the  world ,  can  ascribe  it  to  any  thing  but  your 
want  of  parts. bh  What  is  the  constant  and  just 
observation  as  tocc  all  actors  upon  the  stage  ?dd 
Is  it  not  that  those  who  have  the  best?*  sense, 
always  speak  the  best,  though  they  may  hap- 

P  ouvert  par  <1  vu  — -r  la  maniere  dont  il  se  prdsente  la 
premiere  fois— s  cette  maniere — t  Ceux  qui  le  voient  ou 

qui  l’ecoutent  se  sentent  entraines — u  iuj  attribuer _ v 

son  premier  abord  d£plait — w  indispose— *  peu  porte  a  lui 

accorder— y  ce  sentiment,  apres  tout,  n’est  pas — z  pour _ 

aa  perfectionner  ces  deux  talents — bb  VOus  y  manquez,  le 
monde  et  moi  nous  ne  pourrions  attribuer  cette  infirmity 
qu’a  un  defaut  d’esprit— cc  que  l’on  fait  sur-^dd  qu i  pa_ 
raissent  en  scene — ee  pius  de — 
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pen  not  to  have  the  best  voices  They  will 
speak  plainly,  distinctly,  and  with  the  proper 
emphasis ,  be  their  voices  ever  so  bad.gi  Had 
Roscius  spoken  quick,  thick,  and  ungrace¬ 
fully ,hh  I  will  answer  for  it,  that  Cicero  would 
not  have  thought  him  worth  the  oration  which 
he  made  in  his  favour Words  were  given 
us  to  communicate  our  ideas  by  ;*  and  there 
must  be  something  inconceivably  absurd,  in 
uttering  them ij  in  such  a  manner,  as  that  either 
people  cannot  understand  them  ,*  or  will  not 
desire  to  understand  them. 

S'  meilleurorgane— ggvarieront  apropos  les  inflexions  de  cet 
organe,  quelques  d^fauts  qu’il  puisse  avoir  d’ailleurs — hh  en 
grassayant,  on  d’une  raaniere  d^sagreable — “  a  sa  louange 
— jj  de  prononcer  les  mots. 

London,  July  the  1st,  1748, 

Dear  Boy, 

Solid  knowledge,  as  I  have  often  told  you, 
is  the  first  and  great a  foundation  of  your  future 
fortune  and  character  ;h  for  I  never  mention 
to  you  the  two  much  greater c  points  of  religion 
and  morality,  because  I  cannot  possibly  sus¬ 
pect  you  as  tod  either  of  them.  This  solid 
knowledge  you  are  in  a  fair  waye  of  acquiring  ; 
you  may  if  you  please  ;  and,  I  will  add,  that 
nobody  ever  had  the  means f  of  acquiring  it 
more  in  their  power  than  you  have*.  But  re¬ 
member,  that  Manners  must  adorn  Knowledge, 

a  Principal — b  nom — ®  infiniment  plus  importants — d  dq 
negligence  a  Tigard  de — e  a  portae — f  en  son  pouvoir  des 
occasions  plus  efficaces— 
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and  smooth  its%  way  through  the  world.  Like  a 
great  rough  diamond,  it  may  do  very  wellh  in  a 
closet,  by  way  of  curiosity,  and  also  for  its 
intrinsic  value  ;  but  it 1  will  never  be  worn,  nor 
shine j  if  it  is  not  polished.  It  is  upon  this  ar¬ 
ticle,  I  confess,  that  I  suspect  you  the  most* 
which  makes  me  recur1  to  it  so  often  ;  for  I  fear 
that  you  are  aptm  to  show  too  little  attention  to 
every  body*  and  too  much  contempt  to  many.0 
Be  convinced,  that  there  are  no  persons  so  in¬ 
significant  and  inconsiderable ,p  but  may,  some 
time  or  others  and  in  some  thing  or  other,  have 
it  in  their  power*  to  be  of  use  to  you  ;  which 
they  certainly  will  not,  if  you  have  once  shown 
them  contempt.  Wrongs1  are  often  forgiven, 
but  contempt  never  is.  Our  pride  remembers 
it  for  ever.  It  implies  a  discovery  ofs  weak¬ 
nesses,  which  we  are  much  more  careful  to  con¬ 
ceal  than  crimes.  Many  a  man  will  confess 
his  crimes  to  a  common*  friend,  but  I  never 
knew  a  man  who  would  tell  his  silly  weaknesses 
to  his  most  intimate  one — as  many  a  friend 
will  tell  usi  our  faults  without  reserve,  who  will 
not  so  much  as  hint  at n  our  follies  :  that  discovery v 
is  too  mortifying  to  our  self-love,  either  to  tell 
another,  or  to  be  told  of  one’s-self.  You  must, 

g  lui  frayer  le — b  que  l’on  peut  tres  bien  conserver — »  que 
— j  et  qui  ne  brillera  jamais —k  plus  d’etre  en  d6faut — 
1  revenir — m  enclin — n  d’egards  en  general—0  en  bien  des 
cas — P  quels  que  soient  leur  condition  et  leur  merite* — q  en 
certain  temps — *  les  injures — s  qu’on  a  decouvert  en  nous 
des — t  nous  avertissent  de — u  se  garderont  bien  de  souffler 
mot  de — v  il — 
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therefore,  never  expect  to  hear w  of  your  weak- 
nessss,  of  your  follies,  from  any  body  but  me , 
those*  I  will  take  pains  to  discover ,x  and  when¬ 
ever  I  do  shall  tell  you  of  themj 

Next  to  Manners,  arez  exterior  graces  of 
person  and  address  ;*  which  adorn  Manners,  as 
Manners  adorn  Knowledge.  To  say  that  they 
please,  engage ,aa  and  charm,  as  they  most  in¬ 
disputably  do,  is  saying,  that  one  should  do 
every  thing  possible  to  acquire  them.  The 
graceful  manner  of  speaking,  is,  particularly, 
what  I  shall  always  hollow  in  your  earsf b  as 
Hotspur  hollowed  Mortimer  to  Henry  IV  ; 
and  like  him  too,  I  have  a  mind  to  have  a 
Starling  taught^  to  say,  speak  distinctly  and 
gracefully ,  and  send  him  you,  to  replace  yourid 
loss  of  the  unfortunate  Matzel  ;  who,  by  the 
way.  I  am  told ,ee  spoke  his  language *  very  dis¬ 
tinctly  and  gracefully. 

w  que  jamais  personne,  autre  que  moi,  vous  parle — *  d’aller 
a  la  decouverte— y  que  j’aurai  d6couvert  quelque  chose, 
j’aurai  soin  de  vous  en  avertir— z  viennent — aaa  attirent — 
kb  ne  me  lasserai  point  de  vous  r6p6ter — cc  6tourneau 
dress6 — dd  la — ee  a  ce  qu’on  m’a  rapport^. 


Cheltenham,  July  the  6th,  1748. 

Dear  Boy, 

Your  school-fellow,  Lord  Pulteney,  set  out 
last  week  for  Holland,  and  will,  I  beleive,  be 
at  Leipsig  soon  after  this  letter ;  you  will  take 
care  to  be  extremely  civil  to  him,  and  to  do 
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him  any  service  that  you  can,  while  you  stay 
there  ;  let  him  know  that  I  wrote  to  you  to  do 
so, a  As  beingb  older,  he  should c  know  more 
than  you  ;  in  that  case,  take  pains  to  get  up 
to  him  ;d  but  if  he  does  not,0  take  care  not  to  let 
him  feel  his  inferiority.  He  will  find  it  out  of 
himself,  without  your  endeavours  ;f  and  that 
cannot  be  helped  :  but  nothing  is  more  insult¬ 
ing,  more  mortifying,  and  less  forgiven,  than 
avowedly  to  take  pains s  to  make  a  man  feel  a 
mortifying  inferiority  inb  knowledge,  rank, 
fortune,  &c.  In  the  two  last  articles,'  it  is  un¬ 
just,  they  not  being  in  his  power  ;  and  in  the 
first,  it  is  both  ill-bred j  and  ill-natured.  Good¬ 
breeding,  and  good-nature,  do  incline k  us  ra¬ 
ther  to  help  and  raise  people  up  to  ourselves 
to  than  mortify  and  depress  them  :  and,  in 
truth,  our  own  private  interest  concurs  in  it  as1 
it  is  making  ourselves  so  manym  friends,  in¬ 
stead  of  50  many n  enemies.  The  constant 
practice  of  what  the  French  call  les  Atten¬ 
tions,  is  a  most  necessary  ingredient  in  the 
art  of  pleasing;  they  flatter  the  self-love  of  those 
to  whom  they  are  shown  ;  they  engage,  they 
captivate,  more  than  things  of  much  greater 
importance.  The  duties  of  social  life,  every 
man  is  obliged  to  discharge  ;  but  these  Atten¬ 
tions  are  voluntary  acts,  the  free-will0  offerings 

a  A  ce  sujet — il  est — c  doit — d  de  l’6galer — e  il  en  est 
autrement— que  vous  vous  en  meliez — g  la  peine  que  l’on 
se  donne  ouvertement — h  pour  le— *  cas — J  on  manifeste 
une  Education  vicieuse — k  portent — 1  nous  y  engage  puis- 
que — m  des — u  nous  attirer — 0  libres — 
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of  good  breeding  and  good-nature  ;  they  are 
received,  remembered,  and  returned  as  such. 
Women  particularly,  have  a  right  to  them: 
and  any  omission,  in  that  respect,  is  downright 
ill-breeding,  p 

Do  you  employ  your  whole  time  in  the  most 
useful  manner  ?  I  do  not  mean,  do  you  study 
all  day  long  ?  nor  do  /q  require  it.  But  I 
mean,  do  you  make  the  most  of  the  respective 
allotments r  of  your  time  ?  While  you  study,  is 
it  with  attention  ?  When  you  divert  yourself, 
is  it  with  spirit  ?s  Your  diversions  may,  if  you 
please,  employ 1  some  part  of  your  time  very 
usefully.  It  depends  entirely  upon  the  nature 
of  them.  If  they  are  futile  and  frivolous,  it  is 
time  worse u  than  lost,  for  they  will  give  you  an 
habit  of  futility.  All  gaming,  field-sports, 
and  $uchv  sort  of  amusements,  where  neither 
the  understanding  nor  the  senses  have  the  least 
share,  I  look  upon w  as  frivolous,  and  as*  the 
resources  of  little  minds,  who  either  do  not  think, 
or  do  not  love  to  think.  But  the  pleasures  of  a 
man  of  parts  either  flatter  the  senses  or  im¬ 
prove  the  mind ;  I  hope,  at  least,  that  there 
is  not  one  minute  of  the  day  inx  which  you  do 
nothing  at  all.  Inaction,  at  your  age,  is  un¬ 
pardonable. 

P  la  preuve  evidente  d’une  nature  inculte  et  basse — 9 
je  ne — r  distribution — 5  vivacite — t  remplir —  u  p]us — v 
telle  autre — w  est  a  mon  avis — *  pendant  laquelle. 
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London,  July  the  26th,  1748. 

Dear  Boy, 

There  are  two  sorts  of  understandings ;  one 
of  which  hinders  a  man  from  ever  being  consi¬ 
derable,  and  the  other  commonly  makes  him 
ridiculous ;  I  mean  the  lazy  mind,  and  the 
trifling,  frivolous  mind.  Yours,  I  hope,  is 
neither.  The  lazy  mind  will  not  take  the 
trouble  of  going  to  the  bottom  of  any  thing; 
but,  discouraged  by  the  first  difficulties  (and 
every  thing  worth  knowing  or  having  is  attended 
with  somef  stops  short,  contents  itself  with 
easy,  and  consequently  superficial  knowledge, 
and  prefers  a  greatb  degree  of  ignorance  to  a 
small  degree  of  trouble.  These  people  either 
think,  orc  represent,  most  things  as  impossible  ; 
whereas  few  things  are  so,  to  industry  and 
activity.  But  difficulties  seem  to  them  impos¬ 
sibilities,  or  at  least  they  pretend  to  think  them 
50,  by  way  ofA  excuse  for  their  laziness.  An 
hour's  attention  to  the  same  object  is  too 
laborious  for  them  ;  they  takee  every  thing  in 
the  light ‘  in  which  it  first  presents  itself,  never 
consider  it  in  alls  its  different  views  ;h  and,  in 
short,  never  think  it  thorough.  The  consequence 
of  this  is ,‘  that  when  they  come  to  speak  upon 
these  subjects  before  people  who  have  consi- 

a  Digne  qu’on  l’apprenne  ou  qu’on  la  possede  a  les 
siennes— b  haut — c  ou  au  raoins  se — d  tel  les,  pour  trouver 
une — e  envisagent — f  du  seul  point  de  vue — g  sous — h  as¬ 
pect — *  i'ls  ne  voient  le  fond  de  rien.  Il  s’ensuit — 
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dered  them  with  attention,  they  only  discover 
their  own  ignorance  and  laziness,  and  lay 
themselves  open  to  answers  that  put  them  in  j 
confusion.  Do  not  then  be  discouraged  by 
the  first  difficulties,  but  contra  audentior  ito ; 
and  resolve  to  go  to  the  bottom  of  all  those 
things,  which  every  gentleman  ought  to  know 
well.  But  those  things  which  every  gentleman, 
independently  ofk  profession,  should  know,  he 
ought  to  know  well,  and  divey  into  all  the  depths 
of  them  :  m  Such  are  languages,  history,  and 
geography  ancient  and  modern;  philosophy, 
rational *  logic,  rhetoric ;  and,  for  you  parti¬ 
cularly,  the  constitutions ,n  and  the  civil  and 
military  state  of  every  country  in  Europe. 
This,  I  confess,  is0  a  pretty  large  circle  of 
knowledge,  attended  with?  some  difficulties,  and 
requiring  some  trouble ;  which ,  however ,<*  an 
active  and  industrious  mind  will  overcome ,r  and 
be  amply  repaid .s  The  trifling  and  frivolous 
mind  is  always  busied,  but  to  little  purposed  it 
takes  little  objects  for  great  ones,  and  throws 
away  upon  trifles  that “  time  and  attention, 
which  only  important  things  deserve.  Knick- 
knacks^  butterflies,  shells,  insects,  etc. ,  are  the 
objects  of  their  most  serious  researches.  They 
contemplate  the  dress,  not  the  characters,  of 
the  company  they  keep.  They  attend  more  to 

j  les  couvrent  de — k  quelle  que  soit  sa— 1  entrer — mmoin- 
dres  details — u  lois — °  forme — P  qui  ne  sont  pas  sans— 
q  mais  je  suis  stir  qu’ — r  en  viendra  a  bout — s  pay6  deses 
efforts — t  des  bagatelles — u  un — colifichets— 
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the™  decorations  of  a  Play,  than  to  the  sense  of 
it ;  and x  to  the  ceremonies  of  a  Court,  more* 
than  to  its  politics.  Such  an  employment  of 
time  is  an  absolute  loss  of  it  :*  You  have  now, 
at  most,  three  years  to  employ,  either  well  or 
ill ;  for,  as  I  have  often  told  you,  you  will  be 
all  your  life,  what  you  shall  be  three  years 
hence.  For  God’s  sake  then  reflect,  will  you 
throw  away  this  time,  either  in  laziness,  or  in 
trifles  1  Or  will  you  not  rather  employ  every 
moment  of  it  in  a  manner  that  must  so  soon 
reward  you  with  so  much  pleasure ,  figure ,  and 
character  P  1  cannot,  I  will  not  doubt  of  your 
choice.  Read  only  useful  books  ;  and  never 
quit  a  subject  till  you  are  thoroughly  master 
of  it. 

%  %,  m  • 

Never  be  ashamed  nor  afraid  of  ashing z 
questions  ;  for  if  they  lead  to  information ,aa 
and  if  you  accompany  them  with  some  excuse, 
you  will  never  be  reckoned  an  impertinent  or 
rude  questioner.  Allbh  those  things,  in  the 
common  course  of  life,  depend  entirely  upon  the 
rrumner  and  in  that  respect  the  vulgar  saying 
is  true,  That  onedd  man  may  better ee  steal  a 
horse,  than  another  looku  over  the  hedge.  There 
are  few  things  that  may  not  be  said,  in  some ^ 


w  sont  plus  frapp4s  des — x  la  piece ;  ils  font  plus  d’atten- 
tion — y  vous  profitera,  soit  en  plaisir,  soit  en  credit  et  eu 
reputation — z  et  ne  craignez  point  de  faire — aa  vous  ins- 
truire — bb  le  raerite  de  toutes — cc  maniere  dont  on  les  fait 
— dd  tel — ee  aura  plus  tSt — n’aura  regard^ — <gg  d’une — 
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manner  or  other  ;  either  in  a  seeming hh  confi¬ 
dence,  or  a  genteel a  irony,  or  introduced «  with 
wit :  and  one  great  part  of  the  knowledge  of 
the  world  consists  in  knowing  when,  and  where, 
fokk  make  use  of  these  different  manners.  The 
graces  of  the  person,  the  countenance,  and  the 
way  of  speaking,11  contribute  so  much  to  this,mm 
that  I  am  convinced,  the  very  same  thing , nn 
said  by  a  genteel  person,  in  an  engaging  way, 
and  gracefully  and  distinctly  spoken,00  would 
please  ;  which *  would  shock,  if  p  multered  out 
by  an  awkward  figure,  with  a  sullen,  serious 
countenance.  Adieu  ! 

hh  sous  le  semblant  d’une — h  fine — jj  soit  en  la  glissant 
” — kk  l’on  doit — -*1  s’enoncer — mm  y — nn  qUe  telle  chose  qui 
plairait — prononcee — PP  si  elle  £tait. 

Bath,  October  the  12th,  1748. 

Dear  Boy, 

The  company  of  professed a  Wits  and  Poets 
is  extremely  inviting  to  most  young  men ;  who, 
if  they  have  wit  themselves,  are  pleased  with 
it,h  and  if  they  have  none  are  sillily  proud  of 
being  one  of  it  ;c  but  itd  should  be  frequented 
with  moderation  and  judgment,  and  you 
should  by  no  means  give  yourself  up  to  it.  A 
Wit  is  a  very  unpopular  denomination ,e  as  it 
carries  terror f  along  with  it ;  and  people  in  ge- 

8  Commerce  des  beaux  esprits — b  d’en  rencontrer — e  du 
nombre  de  ceux  qui  en  ont — d  ces  reunions — e  ]a  denomi¬ 
nation  de  bel  esprit  est  peu  faite  pour  plaire — f  une  id£e 
de  terreur— « 
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neral  are  as  much  afraid  of  a  live  Wit,  in  com¬ 
pany,  as  a  woman  is  of  a  gun,  which  she  thinks 
mays  go  off  of  itself,  and  do  her  a  mischief. 
Their  acquaintance  is,  however ,  worth  seeking ,h 
and  their  company  worth  frequenting  ;  but  not 
exclusively  of  others,  not  to  such  a  degree  as  to 
be  considered  only  as  one  of  that  particular  set.1 

But  the  company,  which  of  all  others  you 
should  most  carefully  avoid,  is  that  low  com¬ 
pany,  which,  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  is  low 
indeed  ;  low  in)  rank,  low  in  parts, ‘low  in  man¬ 
ners,  and  low  in  merit.  You  will,  perhaps, 
be  surprised,  that  I  should  think  it  necessary k 
to  wrarn  you  against  such  company  ;  but  yet  I 
do  not  think  it  wholly  unnecessary ,]  after  the 
many  instances  which  I  have  seen,  of  men  of 
sense  and  rank,™  discredited,  vilified,  and  un¬ 
done,  by  keeping  such  company.  Vanity, 
that*  source  of  many  of  our  follies,  and  of  some 
of  our  crimes,  has  sunk  many  a  man  into  com¬ 
pany,  in  every  light  infinitely  below  himself, 
for  the  sake  of  being  the  first  man  in  it. D  There 
he  dictates ,°  is  applauded,  admired  ;  and,  for 
the  sake p  of  being  the  Coryphaeus  of  that 
wretched  chorus,  disgraces ^  and  disqualifies 
himself  soon  for  any  betterx  company.  De¬ 
pend  upon  it,  you  will  sink  or  rise  to  the 

g  s’imagine  pret  a — h  ils  meritent  bien  cependant  qu’on 
les  recherche — 1  et  sans  vouloir  se  faire  passer  pour  un  des 
leurs — k  juge  a  propos — 1  hors  de  saison — m  condition — 
n  et  ou  ils  6taient  flattes  d’occuper  la  premiere  place  — 
°  triomphe — P  par  la  folle  ambition — 9  il  se  degrade — r  la 
fsonne — 
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company  which  you  copimonly  keep  :  people 
will  judge  of  you,  and  not  unreasonably,  by 
that.  There  is  good  sense  in  the  Spanish  saying, 
44  Tell  me  whom  you  live  with,*  and  I  will  tell 
you  who  you  are.  **  Make  it  therefore  your  bu¬ 
siness,  wherever  you  are,  to  get  into  that 1  com¬ 
pany,  which  every  body  of  the  place  allows  to 
beu  the  best  company,  next  to  their  own  :  which 
isv  the  best  definition  I  can  give  you  of  good 
company.  But  here,  too,  one  caution™ is  very  ne¬ 
cessary  ;  for  want  of  which  many  young  men 
have  been  ruined,  even  in  good  company. 
Good  company  (as  I  have  before  observed)  is 
composed  of  a  great  variety  of  fashionable  peo¬ 
ple,*  whose  characters  and  morals  are  very  diffe¬ 
rent,  though  their  manners  are  pretty  much 
the  same.  When  a  young  man,  new  in  the 
world,  first  gets  into  that  company,  he  very 
rightly  determines  to  conform  to,  and  imitate 
itJ  But  then  he  too  often,  and  fatally,  mis¬ 
takes2  the  objects  of  his  imitation.  He  has 
often  heard  that  absurd  term  of  genteel  and 
fasionable  vices.  He  there  sees  some  people 
who  shine,  and  who  in  general  are  admired  and 
esteemed  ;  and  observes,  that  these  people  are 
debauchees,  drunkards,  or  gamesters  :  upon 
which  he  adopts  their  vices,  mistaking aa  their 
defects  for  their  perfections,  and  thinking  that 
they  owe  their  fashion  and*  their  lustre  to 

s  qui  tu  hantes — t  la — «  reconnait  pour — v  voiia— "'guide 
— x  personnages — y  d’en  prendre  le  ton  et  de  s’y  regler  en 
tout — *  se  trompe  sur — aa  prenant  faussement— 
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those  genteel  vices.  Whereas  it  is  exactly  the 
reverse  ;  for  these  people  have  acquired  their 
reputation  by  their  parts,  their  learning,  their 
good-breeding,  and  other  real  accomplish¬ 
ments  ;  and  are  only  blemished bb  and  lowered, 
in  the  opinions  of  all  reasonable  people,  and 
of  their  own,  incc  time,  by  these  genteel  and* 
fashionable  vices.  A  debauchee  without  a  nose? 
is  a  very  genteel  person  indeed  ;  and  well  wor¬ 
thy  of  imitation.  A  drunkard,  vomiting  up  at 
night  the  wine  o/>dd  the  day,  and  stupified  by 
the  head-ache  all  the  next,  is,  doubtless,  a  fine 
model  to  copy  from.  *  And  a  gamester  tear¬ 
ing  his  hair,  and  blaspheming,  for  having  lost 
more  than  he  had  in  the  world,  is  surely  a 
most  amiable  character .ee  No  :  these  are  allays , 
and  great  ones  too  f  which  can  never  adorn  any 
character,  but  will  always  debase  the  best.  To 
prove  this  ;  suppose  any  man,  without  parts 
and  some  other  good  qualities,  to  be  merely g§  a 
libertine,  a  drunkard,  or  a  gamester  ;  how  will 
he  be  looked  upon,  by  all  sorts  of  people? 
Whyf  as  a  most  contemptible  and  vicious  ani¬ 
mal.  Therefore  it  is  plain,  that  in  these  ynixed 
characters ,hh  the  good  part  only  makes  people 
forgive,  but  not  approve,  the  bad. 

I  will  hope  and  believe,  that  you  will  have 
no  vices  ;  but  if,  unfortunately,  you  should 
have  any,  at  least  I  beg  of  you  to  be  content 

bb  avilis — cc  avec  le — (ld  dont  il  s’est  gorge — ee  Sujet — > 
ff  des  alliages  de  la  pire  espece — gg  qui  n’ait  d’autre  mSrite 
que  d’etre — natures  melanges. 
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with  your  own,  and  to  adopt  no  other  body's. 
The  adoption  of  vice  has,  I  am  convinced, 
ruined  ten  times  more  young  men,  than  natu¬ 
ral  inclinations.  Adieu ! 


Bath,  October  19th,  1748. 

Dear  Boy, 

Having,  in  my  last,  pointed  out  what  sort 
of  company  you  should  keep,  I  will  now  give 
you  some  rules  for  your  conduct  in  it  ;a  rules 
wdiich  my  own  experience  and  observation 
enable  me  to  lay  down,  and  communicate  to 
you,  with  some  degree  of  confidence.  I  have 
often  given  you  hints b  of  this  kind  before* 
out  then  it  has  been  by  snatches  ;c  X  will  now 
oe  more  regular  and  methodical.  X  shall  say 
nothing  with  regard  to  your  bodily  carriage  and 
address  f  but  leave  them  to  the  care  of  your 
dancing-master,  and  to  your  own  attention  to 
the  best  models  :  remember  however,  that  they 
are e  of  consequence. 

Talk  often,  but  never  long;  in  that  case,  if 
you  do  not  please,  at  least  you  are  sure  not  to 
tire  your  hearers.  Pay  your  own  reckoning ,  f 
but  clo  not  treat  s  the  whole  company ;  this 
being  one  of  the  very  few  cases  in  which  people 
do  not  carp  to  be  treated,  every  one  being  fully 
convinced  that  he  has  wherewithal  to  pay.h 

a  Sur  la  conduite  que  vous  avez  a  y  tenir — b  conseils 

en  passant  et  par  traits  detaches — d  sur  le  port  et  la 
tenue  e  ce  sont  des  choses — f  ecot — g  Payez  jamais  pour 
— h  payer  eux-memes — 
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Tell  stories'  very  seldom,  and  absolutely 
never  but  where  they  are  very  apt,  and  very 
short.  Omit  every  circumstance  that  is  not 
material,  and  beware  of  digressions.  To  have 
frequent  recourse  to  narrative,  betrays  great 
wanP  of  imagination. 

Never  hold  any  body  by  the  button,  or  the 
hand,  in  order  to  be  heard  out  ;k  for,  if  people 
are  not  willing  to  hear  you,  you  had  much 
better  hold  your  tongue  than  them. 

Most  long 1  talkers  single  out  some  one  unfor¬ 
tunate  man*  in  company  (commonly  him 
whom  they  observe  to  be  the  most  silent,  or 
their  next™  neighbour)  to  whisper n  or  at  least, 
in  a0  half  voice,  to  convey  a  continuity  of  words 
to.  p  This  is  excessively  ill-bred p  and,  in  some 
degree , r  a  fraud ;  eonversation-sfocy§*  being  a 
joint  and  common  property. 3  But  on  the  other 
hand,  if  one  of  these  unmerciful  talkers  lays 
hold  of  you,  hear  him  with  patience,  (and  at 
least  seeming  attention)  if  he  is  worth  oblig- 
ing  ;  for  nothing  will  oblige  him  more  than 
a  patient  hearing  ;  as 1  nothing  would  hurt  him 
more,  than  either  to  leave  him u  in  the  midst  of 
his  discourse,  or  to  discover  your  impatience 
under  your  affliction. v 

i  ne  faites  des  r6cits  que — j  vide — k  l’obliger  a  vous  eeou- 

ter 1  grands — m  plus  proche — n  pour  lui  debiter  a  Fo- 

reille — °  a — P  une  multitude  de  propos — q  du  dernier  mau- 
vais  ton — r  sorte — s  fonds  dont  la  propriete  appartient  en 
eommun  a  la  societe — 1  de  se  voir  6cout6  patiemment ; 
comme  aussi — u  de  se  voir  delaissS — v  de  lire  sur  votre 
visage  le  tourment  qu’il  vous  cause. 
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One  often  sees  people  angling  for a  praise, 
where,  admitting  all  they  say  to  be  true 
(which,  by  the  way,  it  seldom  is)  no  just  praise 
is  to  be  caught.b  One  man  affirms  that  he  has 
rode  post  an  hundred  miles  in  six  hours  : 
probably  it  is  a  lie  ;c  but  supposing  it  to  be 
true,  what  then  ?  Why d  he  is  a  very  good  post¬ 
boy,  that  is  all.  Another  asserts,  and  pro¬ 
bably  not  without  oaths,  that  he  has  drank  six 
or  eight  bottles  of  wine  at  a  sitting  :e  out  of 
charity,  I  will  believe  him  a  liar  ;  for,  if  I  do 
not,  I  must  think  him  a  beast. 

Such,  and  a  thousand  more,  are  the  follies 
and  extravagancies,  which  vanity  draws  people 
into,  and  which  always  defeat f  their  own 
purpose  ;  and,  as  Waller  says,  upon  another 
subject, 

Make  the  wretch  the  most  despised, 

Where  most  he  wishes  to  be  prized. 

The  only  sure  way  of  avoiding  these  evils, 
is  never  to  speak  of  yourself  at  all.  But 
when,  historically,  you  are  obliged  to  mention 
yourself,  take  care  not  to  drop  one  single 
word,  that  can  directly  or  indirectly  be  cons¬ 
trued  as  fishing  for°  applause.  Be  your  cha¬ 
racter  wiiat  it  will,  it  will  be  known;  and 

a  Queter — h  il  n’y  a  pas  le  moindre  compliment  a,  leur 
faire— c  il  en  impose — d  qu’en  conclure  ?  qu’— e  seance  te- 
nante — f  dejouent — g  avoir  l’air  d’un  hame§on  jete  au-de- 
vant  des — 
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nobody  will  take  ith  upon  your  own  word. 
Never  imagine  that  any  thing  you  can  say 
yourself  will  varnish 1  your  defects,  or  add 
lustre  to  your  perfections;  but,  on  the  contrary, 
it,  may ,  and?  nine  times  in  ten  will ,  make  the 
former k  more  glaring,  and  the  latter  obscure .  1 
If  you  are  silent  upon  your  own  subject, 
neither  envy,  indignation,  nor  ridicule  will 
obstruct  or  allaym  the  applause  which  you  may 
really  deserve  ;  but  if  you  publish n  your  own 
panegyric  upon  any  occasion,  or  in  any  shape 
whatsoever,  and  however  artfully  dressed  or 
disguised ,  they °  will  all*  conspire  against  you, 
and  you  will  be  disappointed p  of  the  very *  end 
you  aim  at. 

#  •  0  e  •  •  *  ° 

Neither  retail  nor  receive  scandal,  willing¬ 
ly  ;  for  though  the  defamation  of  others  may, 
for  the  present,  gratify ^  the  malignity  of  the 
pride  of  our  hearts,  cool  reflection  will*  draw 
very  disadvantageous  conclusions  from  such  a 
disposition  ;  and  in  the  case 3  of  scandal,  as  in 
that  of  robbery,  the  receiver  is  always  thought 
as  badi  as  the  thief. 

Mimickry ,u  which  is  the  common  and  fa¬ 
vourite  amusement  of  little,  low*  minds,  is  in 

k  ne  s’en  formera  une  idee — *  couvre — j  arrivera-— k  que 
ceux-la  en  deviendront — 1  y  perdront  de  leur  eclat  — 
m  n’auront  aucun  pouvoir  pour  suppriraer  ou  pour  affaiblir 
— 11  etes — °  maigre  tous  les  artifices  que  vous  pourriez 
mettre  en  oeuvre  tout — P  manquerez  infaillibletnent — 9  cha~ 
touiller — r  lorsqu’on  a  pris  le  temps  de  la  reflexion,  on — s 
car  en  fait — 1  jug£  aussi  coupable — u  bouffonnerie — • 
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thev  utmost  contempt  with w  great  ones.  It  is  the 
lowest  and  most  illiberal  of  all  buffoonery, x 
Pray,  neither  practise  it  yourself,  nor  ap¬ 
plaud  it  in  others.  Besides  that  the  person 
mimicked  is*  insulted  ;  and,  as  I  have  often 
observed  to  you  before,  an  insult  is  never  for¬ 
given. 

»•••.  i  .  • 

One  word  only,  as  to  swearing;  and  that, 
I  hope  and  believe,  is  more  than  is  necessary . z 
You  may  sometimes  b^ar  some  people,  in  good 
company,  interlard  their  discourse  with  oaths, 
by  waff  of  embellishment,  as  they  think  ;*  but 
you  must  observe,  too  that,  those  who  do  so, 
are  never  those  who  contribute,  in  any  de  - 
gree,ho  to  give  that  company  the  denomination 
of  good  company.  They  are  always  subalterns, 
or  people  of  low  education  ;  for  the  practice, 
besides  that  it  has  no  one  temptation  to  plead, cc 
is  as  silly,  and  as  illiberal,  as  it  is  wicked,  dd 

r°bjet  du — w  pour — x  le  moms  tolerable  de  tous  les  tra- 
vers — y  se  trouve — z  suffisant — aa  en  guise — bk  fa$on — 
cc  pour  excuse — dd  criminelle. 


Bath,  October  29th,  1748. 

Dear  Boy, 

. .  .  .  . 

I  have  long  since  done  mentioning  your 
great  Religious  and  Moral  duties  ;  because 
I  could  r  ot  make  your  understanding  so 
bad  a  compliment ,a  as  to  suppose  that  you 
wanted,  or  could  receive,  any  new  instructions b 

a  L’affront — b  quelques  instructions  qui  soient  nouvelies 
pour  vous — 
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upon  those  two  important  points.  Mr.  Harte, 
I  am  sure,  has  not  neglected  them ;  besides, 
they  are  so  obvious  toc  common  sense  and  rea¬ 
son,  that  commentators  may  (as  they  often 
do)  perplex"1  bat  cannot  make  them  clearer. 
My  province e  therefore,  is  to  supply,  by  my 
experience,  your  hitherto f  inevitable  inexpe¬ 
rience  in  the  ways s  of  the  world.  People  at 
your  age  are  in  a  state  of  natural  ebriety  ;  and 
want  rails  and  gardefous ,  wherever  they  go, 
to  hinder  them  from  breaking  their  necks. 
This  drunkenness  of  youth  is  not  only  to¬ 
lerated,  but  even  pleases,  if  kept  within 1  cer¬ 
tain  bounds  of  discretion  and  decency.  Those 
bounds  are  the  point ,  which*  it  is  difficult  for 
the  drunken  man  himself  to  find  out ;  and 
there  it  is  that  the  experience  of  a  friend  may 
not  only  serve,  but  save  him. 

c  ces  devoirs  vont  si  bien  d’eux-memes  au  devant  du — d 
les  erabrouiiler — e  part  a  raoi — f  a  votre — §  de  toutes  les 
choses — h  balustrades — i  lorsqu’eile  ne  franchit  pas. 


London,  December  30th,  1748. 

Dear  Boy, 

•  ••••••  •*••••• 

Your  dress  (as  insignificant  a  thing  as  dress 
is  in  itself)  is  now  become  an  object  worthy 
of  some  attention  :  for,  I  confess,  I  cannot 
help  forming  some  opinion  of  a  man’s  sense 
and  character  from  his  dress ;  and  I  believe 
most  people  do  as  well  as  myself.  Any  afPec- 
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tation  whatsoever  in  dress,  implies ,a  in  my 
mind,  a  flaw  in  theh  understanding.  Most, of 

our  young  fellows  here  display c  some  charac¬ 
ter  or  other  by  their  dress  ;  some  affect d  the 
tremendous,  and  wear  a  great  and  fiercely 
cocked *  hat,  an  enormous  sword,  a  short  waist¬ 
coat,  and  a  black  cravat :  these1  I  should  be 
almost  tempted  to  swear  the  peace  against ,  in* 
my  own  defence ,h  if  I  were  not  convinced  that 
they  are  hut  meeti}  asses  in  lions*  skins.  Others 
go  in  brown  frocks,  leather  breeches,  great 
oaken  cudgels  in  their  hand,  their  hats 
uncocked  j  and  their  hair  unpowdered ;  and 
imitate  grooms,  stage-coachmen,  and  country 
bumpkins,  so  well,  in  their  outsides ,k  that  I  do 
not  make  the  least  doubt  of  their  resembling 
them  equally  in  their  insides .*  A  man  of 
sense  carefully  avoids  any  particular  charac¬ 
ter m  in  his  dress  ;  he  is  accurately  clean  for  his 
own  sake ;  but  all  the  rest  is  for  other  peo¬ 
ple's.  He  dresses  as  well,  and  in  the  same 
manner,  as  the  people  of  sense  and  fashion  of 
where  he  is.  If  he  dresses  better,  as  he 
thinks ,n  that  is,  more  than  they,  he  is  a  fop  ; 
if  he  dresses  worse,  he  is  unpardonably  negli¬ 
gent  ;  but,  of  the  two,  I  would  rather  have  a 
young  fellow  t^o  much  than  ti^o  little  dressed  ; 
the  excess  on  that  side  will  wear  off,  with  a 

a  Annonce — 15  defaut  d’ — c  d^celent— d  font — e  retrous¬ 
se — f  en  les  voyant — g  de  me  placer  sous  la  protection  des 
lois  pour — h  surety — i  tout  simplement — J  rabattu  — k  par 
1’exWrieur — 1  quant  au  reste — m  singularity — n  par  pre¬ 
tention — 
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little  age  and  reflection  ;  but  if  he  is  negligent 
at  twenty,  he  will  be  a  sloven 0  at  forty,  and 
stink  at  fifty  years  old.  Dress  yourself  fine, 
where  others  are  fine ;  and  plain  where  others 
are  plain  ;  but  take  care  always,  that  your 
clothes  are  well  made,  and  fit  you,  for  other¬ 
wise  they  will  give  you  a  very  awkward  air. 
When  you  are  once  well  dressed  for  the  day, 
think  no  more  of  it  afterwards  ;  and,  without 
any  stiffness  for  fear  of  discomposing  that 
dressy  let  all  your  motions  be  as  easy  and  na¬ 
tural  as  if  you  had  no  clothes  on  at  all.  So 
much  for  dress'*  which  I  maintain  to  be  a  thing 
of  consequence  in  the  polite  world. 

0  malpropre — P  votre  mise — q  assez  sur  ce  chapitre. 

London,  January  10th,  1749. 

Dear  Boy, 

•  #  ®  •  9  0b  m 

Now  that  you  are  going  a  little  more  into 
the  world,  I  will  take  this  occasion  to  explain 
my  intentions  asa  to  your  future  expenees,  that 
you  may  know  what  you  have  to  expect  from 
me,  and  make  your  plan  accordingly .b  I 
shall  neither  deny  nor  grudge  you  any c  money, 
that  may  be  necessary  for  either  your  improve¬ 
ment d  or  your  pleasures  ;  I  mean,  the  pleasures 
of  a  rational  being.  Under  the  head*  of  Im¬ 
provement,  I  mean f  the  best  Books,  and  the 
best  Masters,  cost  what  they  will ;  I  also  mean, 
all  the  expence s  of  lodgings,  coach,  dress,  ser- 

a  Au  sujet — b  en  consequence-  c  ie  ne  vous  refuserai 
jamais  l’ — d  l’utile — e  titre  !  mets — £  frais— 
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vants,  etc.  which,  according  to  the  several 
places  where  you  maybe,  shall  be  respectively 
necessary,  to  enable  you  to  keep0  the  best  com¬ 
pany.  Under  the  head  of 1  rational  Pleasures, 
I  comprehend,  First, proper  charities ,  to  real  and 
compassionate  objects  of  it  ;j  Secondly,  proper 
presents,  to  those  to  whom  you  are  obliged,  or 
whom  you  desire  to  oblige  ;  Thirdly,  a  con¬ 
formity  ofk  expence  to  that*  of  the  company 
which  you  keep.  The  only  two  articles  which1 
I  will  never  supply ,m  are,  the  profusion  of  low 
riot,*  and  the  idle  lavishness0  of  negligence  and 
laziness.  A  fool  squanders  away,  without  credit 
or  advantage  to  himself  p  more  than  a  man  of 
sense  spends  with  both ^  The  latter  employs 

his  money  as  he  does  his  time,  and  never 
spends  a  shilling  of  the  one,  nor  a  minute  of 
the  other,  but  in  somethingr  that  is  either  useful 
or  rationally  pleasing  tos  himself  or 1  others. 
The  former  buys  whatever u  he  does  not  want, 
and  does  not  pay  for  what  he  doesv  wrant.  He 
cannot  withstand w  the  charms  of  a  toyx  -shop  ; 
snuff-boxes,  watches,  headsY  of  canes,  &c.  are 
his  destructions  His  servants  and  tradesmen 
conspire  with  his  own  indolence,  to  cheat  him  ; 
and,  in  a  very  little  time,  he  is  astonished,  in 

h  de  frequenter — »  par — j  des  secours  donnes  a  ceux  qui 
auront  emu  votre  compassion — k  tout  ce  qui  sera  neees- 
saire  pour  vous  conformer  aux — 1  auxquels — m  contribuerai 
— u  dbbauche— 0  prodigalitb  nonchalante  qui  vient — p  hon- 
neur  et  sans  fruit — 9  pour  se  procurer  tout  cela- — r  que 
pour— *  soit  a — t  soit  aux — u  tout  ce  dont — v  ce  dontil  a 
reellement — w  tenir  contre — x  babioles — y  ppmmes — 
z  ruine — 
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the  midst  of  all  the™  ridiculous  superfluities,  to 
find  himself  in  wanthb  of  all  the  real  comforts 
and  necessaries  of  life.  Without  care  and  me¬ 
thod/0  the  largest  fortune  will  not ,  and  with 
them ,  almost  the  smallest  will ,  supply dd  all  ne¬ 
cessary  expences.  As  far  as  you  can  possibly, 
pay  ready  money  for  every  thing  you  buy,  arid 
avoid  bills. ee  Pay  that  money  too,  yourself,  and 
not  through ff  the  hands  of  any ^  servant,  who 
always  either  stipulates  poundage  or  requires 
a  present  for  his  good  word*1  as  they  call  it. 
Where  you  must  have  bills  (as  for  meat  and 
drink/)  clothes,  &c.)  pay  them  regularly  every 
month,  and  with  your  own  hand*  Never, 
from  a  mistaken kk  economy,  buy  a  thing  you  do 
not  want,  because  it  is  cheap  ;n  or,  from  a  silly 
Pride ,  because itmm  is  dear.  Keep  an  account, 
in  a  book,  of  all  that  you  receive,  and  of  all  that 
you  pay  ;  for  no  man ,  who™  knows  what  he 
receives,  aud  what  he  pays,  ever  runs  out.00  I 
do  not  mean  that  you  should  keep  an  account 
of  the  shillings  and  half-crowns  which  you  may 
spend  in  chair -hire,  pp  operas,  &c,  they  are  un¬ 
worthy  of°&  the  time  and  of  the  ink  they  would 
consume  ;rr  leave  such  minutiae  to  dull,  penny- 

a?  une  foule  de — db  depourvu*— cc  ordre — dd  ne  suffira 
jamais ;  au  contraire,  avec  ces  deux  quality,  une  fortune 
mediocre  fera  face  a — ee  comptes  courants— ff  ne  faites  rien 
passer  par  gg  un — dd  sou  pour  livre — d  recommendation 
— jj  nourriture — kk  fausse — H  sous  prdtexte  du  bon  marcliS 
—mm  foi  orgueil  parce  que  l’objet— nn  quiconque  observe 
et— oo  ne  se  trouve  jamais  court — pp  iouage  de  carrosses— qq 
cela  ne  vaut  pas — rr  que  vous  y  ernploieriez-— 
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wise  fellows  ;ss  but  remember,  in  economy,  as 
in  every  other  part  of  life ,lt  to  have  the  proper 
attention  to  proper  objects ,uu  and  the  proper  con¬ 
tempt  for  little  ones. vv 

ss  ceux  qui  ne  savent  compter  qu’avec  des  bagatelles 
tt  chose — uu  un  degre  convenable  d’attention  pour  les  ob* 
jets  qui  le  m6ritent — vv  de  mepriser  les  v6tilles. 


London,  May  the  15ths  1749. 

Dear  Boy, 

This  letter  will,  I  hope,  find  you  settled 
to a  your  serious  studies,  and  your  necessary 
exercises  at  Turin,  after  the  hurryh  and  dis¬ 
sipation  of  the  Carnival  at  Venice.  I  mean c 
that  your  stay  at  Turin  should,  and  I  flatter 
myself  that  it  will  be*  an  useful  and  ornamen¬ 
tal rl  period  of  your  education  ;  but  at  the 
same  time  I  must  tell  you,  that  all  my  affec¬ 
tion  for  you  has  never  yet  given  me  so  much 
anxiety,  as  that  which  I  now  feel.  While 
you  are  in  danger,  I  shall  be  in  fear  ;  and 
you  are  in  danger  at  Turin.  Mr.  Hartewill, 
by  his  care,  arm  you  as  well  as  he  can  against 
it  ;*  but  your  own  good  sense  and  resolution 
can  alone  make e  you  invulnerable.  I  am  in¬ 
formed,  there  are  now  many  English  at  the 
Academy  at  Turin  ;  and  I  fear,  those  are 
just f  so  many  dangers  for  you  to  encounter. 
Who  they  are,  1  do  not  know  ;  but  I  well 

a  Tranquillement  occupe  de — d  les  4tourderies  c  mon 
voeu  est — d  marquante — e  rendre — f  que  ce  soient  — 
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know  the  generate  ill  conduct,  the  indecent 
Dehaviour,  and  the  illiberal  views,  of  mv 
young  countrymen  abroad  ;  especially  wher¬ 
ever  they  are  in  numbers  together.  Ill  exam¬ 
ple  is  of  itself  dangerous  enough  ;  bat  those 
who  give  it,  seldom  stop  there ;  they  add 
tneir  infamous  exhortations  and  invitations  ; 
and,  if  these  fail, h  they  have  recourse  to  ridi¬ 
cule  ;  which  is  harder  for  one 1  of  your  age  and 
inexperience  to  withstand ,*  than  either  of  the 
former.  Be  upon  your  guard,  therefore, 
against  these  batteries,  which  will  all  be  played 
uPoni  y°u-  You  are  not  sent  abroad  to  con¬ 
verse  with  your  own  countrymen  :  amono- 
them,  in  general,  you  will  get*  little  know- 
ladge,  no1  languages,  and,  I  am  sure,  no  man¬ 
ners.  111  I  desire  that  you  will  form  no  con¬ 
nections-  nor  (what  they  imprudently  call) 
friendships,  with  these 0  people;  which?  are,  in 
truth,  only*  combinations  and  conspiracies 
against  good  morals  and  good  manners d 
1  here  is  commonly,  in  young  people,  a  facility 
taat  makes  them  unwilling  to*  refuse  any  thing 
that  is  asked  of  them  ;  a  mauvaise  honte,  that 
makes  them  ashamed  to  refuse  ;  and,  at  the 
same  time,  an  ambition  of  pleasing  and 
shining  m  the  company  they  keep  these 


,  a~h  18  man(luent  ]eur  coup— i  dcueil  plus 

difficile  a  e viter  pour  un  homme- j  contre— k  acquerrez— 
‘  vous  n  apprendrez  point— m  vos  manieres  ne  gagneront 
point— n  liaisons  -o  de  telles-r  car  ce  ne-q  nuf  des- 
ton — s  ne  Jeur  permet  de— t  fr£quentent _ 
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several u  causes  produce  the  best  effect  in  good 
company,  but  the  very  worst v  in  bad.  If 
people  had  no  vices  but  their  own,  few  would 
have  so  many  as  they  have.  For  my  own  pari , 
I  would  sooner w  wear  other  peopled  clothes 
than  their  vices ;  and  they  would  sit  upon 1 
me  just  as  well.  I  hope  you  will  have  none  ; 
but  if  ever  you  have,  I  beg,  at  least,  they  may 
be  all  your  own.  Vices  of  adoption y  are,  of 
all  others,  the  most  disgraceful z  and  unpardo¬ 
nable.  There  are  degrees  in  vices  as  in  vir¬ 
tues  ;  and  I  must  do  my  contrymen  the  jus¬ 
tice  to  say,  they  generally  take™  their  vices  in 
the  lowest  degree.  Their  gallantry  is  an  in¬ 
famous  debauchery  justly  attended  and  rewar¬ 
ded^  by  the  loss  of  their  health,  as  well  as  their 
character . cc  TheirdA  pleasures  of  the  table  end 
in  beastly  drunkenness ,ee  low  riot,  broken  win¬ 
dows,  and  very  often  (as  they  well  deserve) 
broken  honest  They  ga mej  for  the  sake%g  of  the 
vice,  not  of  thehh  amusement :  and  therefore  car¬ 
ry  itn  to  excess  ;  undoj]  or  are  undone  by  their 
companions. kk  By  such  conduct,  and  in  such 
company  abroad,  they  come  home,  the  unim¬ 
proved ,  illiberal ,  and  ungentleman-like  crea¬ 
tures ,1]  that  one  daily  sees  them;  that  is ,*  in  the 

u  deux — v  mais  aussi  elles  ont  les  plus  pernicieuses  suites 
— wj’aimerais  mieux  —  x  iraient — y  emprunt — 2  odieux — 
aa  prennent — bb  qui  est  avec  justice  recompensee — cc  repu¬ 
tation — dd  les — ee  chez  eux  finissent  par  une  ivrognerie  bes- 
tiale — ft' desos  brisks — gg  pargovit — bbpar — 11  aussi  portent- 
ilsle  jeu — jj  ils  ruinent  leurs  compagnons — eux — ft  aussi 
peu  avances,  aussi  plains  de  pr£jug£s}  a,ussi  grossiers 
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Park,  and  in  the  streets,  tor  one  never  meets 
them  in  good  company  ;  where  they  have  nei¬ 
ther  manners  tomm  present  themselves,  nor*n 
merit  to  be  received.  But,  with  the  manners 
of  footmen  and  grooms,  they  assume  their  dress 
too  ; 00  for  you  must  have  observed  them  in  the 
streets  here,  in  dirty  blue  frocks,  with  oaken 
sticks  in  their  hands,  and  their  hair  greasy  and 
unpowdered,  tucked  up  under  their  hats  of  an 
enormous  size.  Thus  finished  and  adorned pp  by 
their  travels,  they  become  the  disturbers qq  of 
play-houses ;  they  break  the  windows,  and 
commonly  the  landlords ,rr  of  the  taverns  where 
they  drink.  These  poor  mistaken  people SB  think 
they  shine,  and  so  they  do  indeed  ;  but  it  is  as 
putrefaction^  shines,  in  the  dark. 

I  am  not  now  preaching  to  you,  like  an  old 
fellow, uu  upon  either  religious  or  moral  texts  ;  I 
am  persuaded  you  do  not  want  the  best  instruc¬ 
tions  of  that  kind  :  but  I  am  advising vv  you  as 
a  friend,  as  a  man  of  the  world,  as  one  who 
would  not  have  you  old ww  while  you  are  young, 
but  would  have  you  take  all  the  pleasures  that 
reason  points  out,  and  that  decency  warrants. 
I  will  therefore  suppose,  for  arguments  sake 
(for  on  no  other  account  can  it  be  supposed)** 

— mm  le  talent  de — ntl  ni  assez  de — 00  en  6pou9ent  aussi 
le  costume — BP  perfectionn^s  et  bnllants — UU  fl6aux — ir  rui- 
nent  les  propri4taires — 33  aveugles — de  la  raerae  maniere 
que  le  bois  pourri — nu  un  vieillard  chagrin — vv  donne 
des  conseils — ww  qUi  serait  fache  que  vous  vous  condui- 
Sissiez  en  vieillard — xx  pour  en  raisonner  (car  cette  sup¬ 
position  ne  se  peut  faire  sousaucun  pr^texte) — ■ 
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that  all  the  vices  above  mentioned were  per¬ 
fectly  innocent  In  themselves ;  they  would 
stidzz  degrade,  vilify,  and  sink a  those  who  prac¬ 
tised  them  j  would  obstruct  their  rising  in  the 
world,  by  debasing  their  characters  ;  and  give 
them  a  low  turn  of  mind  and  manners,  abso- 
tely  inconsistent  with  their  making  any  figure  in 
upper  life*  and  great  business. 

What  I  have  now  said,  together  withA  your 
own  good  sense,  is,  I  hope,  sufficient  to  arm 
you  against  the  seduction,  the  invitations,  or 
the  profligate*  exhortations  (for  I  cannot  call 
them  temptations)  of  those  unfortunate  young 
people.  On  the  other  hand,  when  they  would 
engage  you  in  these  schemes ,f  content  yourself 
with  a  decent  but  steady s  refusal ;  avoid  con¬ 
troversy^  upon  such  plain  points.  You  are 
too  young  to  convert  them,  and,  I  trust,  too 
wise  to  be  converted  by  them.  Shun  them, 
not  only  in  reality,  but  even  in  appearance,  if 
you  would  be 1  well  received  in  good  company  ; 
tor  people  will  always  be  shif  of  receiving  a  man, 
who  comes  from  a  place  where  the  plague  rages , 
let  him  look  ever  so  healthy .  t 

yy  dont  j’ai  parl4  ci-dessus— il  n’en  serait  pas  moins 
vrai  qu’ils— a  d4shonorent— b  s’y  livrent ;  ils  les  empechent 
de  s’elever— c  incompatibles  avec  la  possibility  de  figurer 
dans  lemonde  superieur— d  joint  a — e  immorales — f  Vou- 
dront  vous  entrainer  dans  le  d4sordre— g  in4branlable  — 
b  les  discussions — i  voulez  etre— j  on  refusera  toujours — - 

k  regne,  eut-il  1’air  de  jouir  de  la  meilleure  sante — 

b  iasnasivaoo  tap  * — its  5  hup  iuonigex rrt  1 

sh  4 — r*l  9ins8  iorp  ash  ensa  du~  juaiaiq  U~— 
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Dear  Boy, 

*  *  •  •  •  .  .  . 

Consider  how  precious a  every  moment  of 
time  is  to  you  now.  The  more  you  apply 
to  your  business, b  the  more  you  will  taste 
your  pleasures.  The  exercise  of  the  mind 
in  the  morning  whets  the  appetite  for  the 
pleasures  of  the  evening,  as  much  as  the  ex¬ 
ercise  of  the  body  whets  the  appetite  for 
dinner.  Business  and  pleasure,  rightlyc  un¬ 
derstood,  mutually  assist  each  other  ;  instead 
of  being  enemies,  as  silly  or  dull  people  often 
think  them.d  No  man  tastes  pleasures  truly, 
who  does  not  earn  theme  by  previous  business  ; 
and  few  people  do  business  well,  who  do  no¬ 
thing  else.  Remember  that  when  I  speak  of 
pleasures,  I  always  mean  the  elegant  pleasures 
of1  a  rational  Being,  and  not  the  brutal  ones%  of 
a  swine.  I  mean  la  Bonne  Chere ,  short  of 
Gluttony  ;  Wine,  infinitely  short  ofh  Drunk¬ 
enness  :  Play,  without  the  least  Gaming 
and  Gallantry,  without  Debauchery.  There 
is  a  line  in  all  these  things,  which)  men  of 
sense,  for  greater  security,  take  care  to  keep  a 
good  deal  on  the  right  side  of*  :  for  sickness , 
pain ,  contempt ,  and  infamy ,  lie  immediately  on 
the  other  side  of  it. k  Men  of  sense  and  merit  in 
all  other  respects,  may  have  had  some  of  these 
failings  ;  but  then  those  few 1  examples,  instead 

a  de  quel  prix — b  au  travail — c  lorsqu’ils  sont  bien — d  se 
1  imaginent — e  qu’il  ne  l’ait  m^rite — f  qui  conviennent  a 
— g  plaisirs  grossiers — b  sans  rien  qui  sente  1’ — i  d6sir  de 
gagner  de  l’argent— j  et— k  attendu  que  de  I’autre  on  ne 
treuve  que,  etc, — 1  cependant,  ce  petit  nombre  d’ — 
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of  inviting  us  to  imitation,  should  only  put  us 
the  more  upon  our  guard  against  such  weak¬ 
nesses.  Whoever  thinks  them  fashionable ,m 
will  not  be  so  himself  :  I  have  often  known  a 
fashionable  man  have  some  one  vice  ;  but  I 
never  in  my  life  knew  a  vicious  man  a  fashio¬ 
nable  man. n  Vice  is  as  degrading  as  it  is  cri¬ 
minal.  God  bless  you,  my  dear  child  ! 

m  eorame  iS  faut — n  qui  fut  com  me  il  faut. 


London,  August  the  10th,  1749- 

Dear  Boy, 

Let  us  resume  our  reflections  upon  Men, 
their  characters,  their  manners ;  in  a  word, 
our  reflections  upon  the  World.  They  may 
help  you  to  form  yourself,  and  to  know  others : 
A*  knowledge  very  useful  at  all  ages,  very  rare 
at  yours.  It  seems  as  if  it  were  nobody's  busi¬ 
ness*  to  communicate  it  to  young  Men.  Their 
Masters  teach  them,  singly,  the  languages, 
or  the  sciences  of  their  several  departments  ;b 
and  are  indeed  generally  incapable  of  teaching 
them  the  World :  their  Parents  are  often  so 
too,c  or  at  least  neglect  doing  it ;  either  from 
avocations ,d  indifference,  or  from  an  opinion  e 
that  throwing  them  into  the  world  (as  they  call 
it)  is  the  best  way  of  teaching  it  them.  This 
last  "notion*  is  in  a  great  degree  true;  that  is, 
the  World  can  doubtless  never  be  well  known 

a  L’on  dirait  que  personne  n’est  charg£  de— b  qui  sont 
de  leur  competence — -c  dans  le  meme  cas — d  empechements 
— e  qu’ils  s’imaginent— disent — 
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by  theory  ;  practice  is  absolutely  necessary  : 
but  surely  it  is  of  great  use  to$  a  young  man, 
berore  he  sets  out  for  that  country,  full  of 
mazes,  windings ,  and  turnings ,h  to  have  at 
least  a  general  map  of  it,  made  by  some  expe¬ 
rienced  traveller. 

There  is  a  certain  dignity  of  manners  abso¬ 
lutely  necessary,  to  make  even  the  most  valua¬ 
ble  character  either  respected  or  respectable. 

Horse-play ,  romping  j  frequent  and  loud  fits 
of  laughter,  jokes,  waggery,  and  indiscri¬ 
minate k  familiarity,  will  sink  both\a merit  and 
knowledge  into  a  degree  of  contempt.™  They 
compose  at  most  a  merry  fellow  ;n  and  a  merry 
fellow  was  never  yet  a  respectable  man  In¬ 
discriminate  familiarity  either  offends 0  your 
superiors,  or  else  dubbs  you p  their  depen¬ 
dent,  and  led  captain.^  It  gives  your  inferiors 
just,  but  improper  claims  of  equality. r  A  joker 
is  near  akin  to  a9  buffoon  ;  and  neither  of  them 
is  the  least  related  to 1  wit.  Whoever  is  ad¬ 
mitted  or  sought  for  in  company,  upon  any 
other  account  than  that  of*  his  merit  and 
manners,  is  never  respected  there,  but  only 
made  use  of.  We  will  have  such-a-one,  for 
he  sings  prettily;  we  will  invite  such-a-one  to 
a  ball,  for  he  dances  well ;  we  will  have  such- 


g  pour— 11  tours  et  de  detours — *  dress£e — J  faatiaqpflnipv 
dbinani  la  grosse  joie — k  sans  distinction — 1  tout  cela  ra- 
vale — m  et  les  ternit— n  boute-en-train — 0  choque — P  vous 
fait  passer  pour — q  leurame  damn6e — r  le  droit  de  s’egaler  a 
vous,  ce  qui  a  souvent  ses  inconvenients —  3  touche  de  pres 
au— t  n’ont  rien  de  commun  avec — 
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a-one  at  supper,  for  he  is  always  joking  and 
laughing ;  we  will  ask  another,  because  he 
plays  deep u  at  all  games,  or  because  he  can 
drink  a  great  deal.  These  are  all  vilifying 
distinctions,  mortifying  preferences,  and  ex¬ 
clude  all  ideas  of  esteem  and  regard.  Who¬ 
ever  is  hadv  (as  it  is  called in  company,  for 
the  sake  of  any  one  thing ,  is  singly  that 
thing  ™  and  will  never  be  considered  in  any 
other  light ;  consequently  never  respected,  let 
his  merits  be  what  they  will. 

This  dignity  of  Manners,  which  I  recom¬ 
mend  so  much  to  you,  is  not  only  as  different 
from  pride,  as  true  courage  is  from  blustering  * 
or  true  wit  from  joking  y  but  isz  absolutely 
inconsistent  with  it  ;aa  for  nothing  vilifies  and 
degrades  more  than  pride.  The  pretentions  of 
the  proud  man  are  oftener  treated  with  sneer 
and  contempt,  than  with  indignation :  as  we 
offer  ridiculously  too  little  to  a  tradesman,  who 
asks  ridiculously  too  much  for  his  goods  ;  but 
we  do  not  haggle  with  one  who  only  asks  a 
just  and  reasonable  price. 

Abject  flattery  and  indiscriminate  assmta- 
tationhb  degrade,  as  much  as  indiscriminate 
contradiction  and  noisy  debate  disgust.  But 
a  modest  assertion  of  one' s  owncc  opinion,  and 

u  gros  jeu  et — v  n’est  recherche — w  que  grace  a  un  seal  et 
unique  cote,  disparait  dans  cet  objet  meme — x  rodomonta¬ 
des — X  bouffonneries — z  ils  sont — «a  incompatibles — kb  une 
complaisance  sans  bornes — cc  exposition  de  notre — • 
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a  complaisant  aquiescence  indd  other  people’s, 
preserve ee  dignity. 

Vulgar,  low  expressions,  awkward  motions 
and  address,  vilify,  as  they  imply  either  a  very 
low  turn  of  mind,  or  low  education,  and  low 
company. 

Frivolous  curiosity  about^  trifles,  and  a  la¬ 
borious  attention  to  little  objects,  which  neither 
require  nor  deserve  a  moment’s  thought,  lower 
a  man  ;  who  from  thence  is  thought  (and  not 
unjustly)  incapable  of  greater  matters.  Car¬ 
dinal  de  Retz,  very  sagaciously  marked  out%* 
Cardinal  Chigi  Jorhh  a  little  mind,  from  the 
moment  he  told  him  he  wrote  three  years  with 
the  same  pen,  and  that  it  was  an  excellent  good 
one  still. 

A  certain  degree  of  exterior  seriousness  in 
looks  and  motions,  gives  dignity,  without  ex¬ 
cluding  wit  and  decent  cheerfulness,  which  are 
always  serious  themselves.  A  constant  smirk 
upon  the  face,  and  a  whiffling  activity  of  the 
body,  are  strong  indications  of  futility.  Who¬ 
ever  is  in  a  hurry,  shows  that  the  thing  he  is 
ahout[i  is  too  big  for  him.  Haste^  and  hurry kk 
are  very  different  things. 

de  la  deference  pour — ee  constitue — -ff  pour — ZZ  avec 
beaucoup  de  sagacite  decida  que— 6tait — u  sa  besogne 
— jj  diligence— precipitation. 


London,  Sept,  the  12th,  1749. 

Dear  Boy, 

It  seems  extraordinary,  but  it  is  very  true, 
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that  my  anxiety  for  youa  increases  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  good  accounts  which  I  receive  of 
you  from  all  hands. b  I  promise  myself  so 
so  much  from  you,  that  I  dread  the  least  dis¬ 
appointment.  You  are  now  so  near  the  port 
which c  I  have  so  Ions*  wished  and  laboured d  to 
bring  you  safe  into ,*  that  my  concern  would 
be  doubled,  should  you  be  shipwrecked  within 
sight  of  it.*  The  object,  therefore,  of  this 
letter  is,  (laying  aside  all  the  authority  of  a 
parent)  to  conjure  you  as  a  friend,  by  the  af¬ 
fection  you  have  for  me  (and  surely  you  have 
reason  to  have  some)  and  by  the  regard  you 
have  for  yourself,  to  go  on ,g  with  assiduity 
and  attention,  to  complete  thatb  work,  which, 
of  late,  you  have  carried  on  so  well and  which 
is  now  so  near  being  finished. 

.  .  .  .  .  You  have  now 

got  over i  the  dry  and  difficult partsk  of  learning  ; 
what  remains,  requires  much  more  time  than 
trouble.  You  have  lost  time  by  your  illness  ; 
you  must  regain  it  now  or  never.  I  therefore 
most  earnestly  desire,  for  your  own  sake,[  that 
for  these  next  six  months,  at  least  six  hours 
every  morning,  uninterruptedly,  may  be  invio¬ 
lably  sacredm  to  your  studies  with  Mr.  Harte. 
I  do  not  know  whether  he  will  require  so  much, 
but  I  know  that  I  do,n  and  hope  you  will,0  and 
consequently  prevail  with  him?  to  give  you  that 

a  A  votre  sujet — b  cot6s — c  oh — d  manceuvr& — e  cha¬ 
grin — f  en  l’apercevant — e  de  continuer — h  1’ — i  loin — - 
j  franchi — k  senders—1  bien — m  consacrees — 11  je  l’exige 
— o  y  consentirez — P  vous  lui  persuaderiez  de — 
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time  :  I  own  it  is  a  good  deal ;  but  when  both 
you  and  he  consider,  that  the  work  will  be  so 
much  better,  and  so  much  sooner  done,  by 
such  an  assiduous  and  continued  application, 
you  will  neither  of  you  think  it  too  much,  and 
each  will  find  his  account  in  it.  So  much  for 
the  mornings,  which,  from r  your  own  good 
sense,  and  Mr.  Harters  tenderness  and  care  of 
you,  will,  I  am  sure,  be  thus  well  employed. 
It  is  not  only  reasonable,  but  useful  too,  that 
your  evenings  should  be  devoted  to  amuse¬ 
ments  and  pleasures  ;  and  therefore  I  not  only 
allow  but  recommend,  that  they  should  he  em¬ 
ployed  at  assemblies,  and  in  the  best  compa¬ 
nies  ;  with  this  restriction  only,  that  the  con¬ 
sequences  of  the  evenings  diversions  may  not 
break  in  upon 1  the  morning  studies,  by  break- 
fastings,  visits,  and  idle*  parties  into  they  coun¬ 
try.  At  your  age,  you  need  not  be  ashamed, 
when  any  of  these  morning  parties  are  pro¬ 
posed,  to  say  \ou  must  beg  to  be  excused,  for 
you  are  obliged  to  devote  your  mornings  to  Mr. 
Harte  ;  that  l  will  have  it  so  ;  and  that  you 
dare  not  do  otherwise.  Lay  it  all w  upon  me ; 
though  I  am  persuaded  it  will  be  as  much 
your  own  inclination  as  it  is  mine.  Butx 
those  frivolous,  idle  people,  whose  time  hangs 
upon  their  own  hands ^  and  who  desire  to  make 

<1  ceci  est  uniquement — r  avec — 8  de  frequenter — t  n’in- 
terrompent  point — u  frivoles — v  de — wrejetez  toute  la  faute 
— x  mais  avec — y  qui  ne  savent  que  faire  de  leur  temps 
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others z  lose  theirs  too,  are  not  to  he  reasoned 
with  ;aa  and  indeed  it  would  be  doing  them  too 
much  honour.  The  shortest,  civil  answers,  are 
the  best  ;  I  cannot,  I  dare  not,  instead  of  I  will 
not ;  for  if  you  were  to  enterhh  with  them  into * 
the  necessity  of  study,  and  the  usefulness  of 
knowledge,  it  would  onl?fc  furnish  them  with* 
matter  fordd  their  silly  jests ;  which  though  I 
would  not  have  you  mind,  I  would  not  have  you 
invite. ee  I  will  suppose  you  at  Rome,  studying 
six  hours  uninterruptedly  with  Mr.  Harte, 
every  morning,  and  passing  your  evenings  with 
the  best  company  of  Rome,  observing  their 
manners  and  forming  your  own ;  and  I  will 
suppose  ad  number  of  idle,  sauntering ,ss  illite¬ 
rate  English,  as  there  commonly  is  there, 
living  entirely  with  one  another,  supping, 
drinking,  and  sitting  up  late  at  each  other's 
lodgings  ;hh  commonly  in  riots  and  scrapes, 
when  drunk  ;  and  never  in  good  company 
when  sober.  I  will  take  one  of  these  pretty 
fellows, n  and  give  you  the  dialogue  between 
him  and  yourself ;  JJ  such  as  I  dare  say  it  will 
bekk  on  his  side ;  and  such  as  I  hope  it  will  be 
on  yours. 

Englishman J1  Will  you  come  and  break- 

*  engager  les  autres  a — aa  on  ne  doit  pas  raisonner — 
bb  vouiiez  discuter— cc  cela  ne  servirait  qu?a  leur— dd  ^  ... 
e«auxquelles  je  voudrais  vous  voir  indifferent,  mais  qu’il 
vaut  xnieux  eviter — ff  un  certain — gg  oisifs — hh  restant  jus- 
qffa  une  heure  indue  tantot  chez  l’un,  tantot  chez  l’autre 
— u  aimables  gar^ns— jj  je  supposerai  entre  vous  le  dia¬ 
logue  suivant — aurait  lieu — 11  l’Anglais — 
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fast  with  me  to-morrow  ;  there  will  be  four 
or  five  of  our  countrymen  ;  we  have  provided 
chaises,  and  we  will  drivemm  somewhere  out  ol 
town  after  breakfast  ? 

Stanhope.  I  am  very  sorry  I  cannot,  but 
am  obliged  to  be  at  home  all  morning. 

Englishman.  Why  then  we  will  come  and 
breakfast  with  you. 

Stanhope.  I  can’t  do  that  neither,  I  am 
engaged. 

Englishman.  Well  then ,  let  it  be  the  next  day. 

Stanhope.  To  tell  you  the  truth,  it  can  be 
no  day nn  in  the  morning;  for  I  neither  go  out, 
nor  see  any  body  at  home  before  twelve. 

Englishman.  And  what  the  deuce  do  you 
do  with  yourself  till  twelve  o’clock  ? 

Stanhope.  I  am  not  by  myself,  I  am  with 
Mr.  Harte. 

Englishman.  Then  what  the  deuce  do  you 
do  with  him  ? 

Stanhope.  We  study  different  things  ;  we 
read,  we  converse. 

Englishman.  Very  pretty  amusement  in¬ 
deed  !  Are  you  to  take  Orders  then  ? 

Stanhope.  Yes,  my  father’s  orders,  I 
believe  I  must  take.00 

Englishman.  Why  hast  thou  no  more  spirit , 
than? p  to  mind  an  old  fellow qq  a  thousand  miles 
off? 


uun  irons  faire  un  tour— ™  cela  ne  se  peut— °°  etre  oblige 
de  les  recevoir — PP  quoi !  vous  etes  assez  faible — VI  rado- 
teur— 
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Stanhope.  If  I  don’t  mindcx  his  orders,  he 
wonff  mind  my  draughts.** 

Englishman.  What  does*  the  old  priglt 
threaten,  then  ?  threatened  folks  live  long  : 
never  mind  threats. 

Stanhope.  No,  I  canff  say  that  he  has 
ever  threatened  me  in  his  life  ;  but  I  believe  I 
had  best  not  provoke  him. 

Englishman.  Pooh  !  you  would  have  one 
angry  letter  from  the  old  fellow,  and  there 
would  be  an  end  of  it. 

Stanhope.  You  mistake  him  mightily,  he 
always  does  more  than  hemx  says.  He*  has 
never  been  angry  with  me  yet,  that  I  remem - 
her,vx  in  his  life  :  but  if  I  were  to  provoke 
him,  I  am  sure  he  would  never  forgive  me  : 
he  would  be  coolly  immoveable  ,ww  and  I  might™ 

beg  and  pray,  and  write  my  heart  out  to  no 
purpose  .yy 

Englishman.  W  hy  then  he  is  an  odd  dog, 
that's  all  I  can  say ;  and  pray,  are  you  to 
obey  your  dry-nurse™  too,  this  same,  what’s 
his  name— Mr.  Harte  ? 

Stanhope.  Yes. 

Englishman.  So  he  stuffs  you  all  morn¬ 
ing  with  Greek,  and  Latin,  and  Logic,  and 
all  that. a  Egad,  I  have  a  dry-nurse  too,  but 

!r  neglige— sslettres  de  change— tt  barbon— il  ne— w  que 
Tie  sache  «  inflexible— xx  j’aurais  beau — yy  ce  serait 
.ernps  perdu  zz  Mentor-— -a  autres  drogues  pareilles— 
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I  never  lookedh  into  a  book  with  him  in  my 
life  ;  I  have  not  so  much  asc  seen  the  face  of 
him  this  week,  and  don’t  care  if  I  never  see  it 
again. 

Stanhope.  My  dry-nurse  never  desires  any 
thing  of  me  that  is  not  reasonable,  and  for  my 
own  good ;  and  therefore  I  like  to  be  with 
him. 

Englishman.  Very  sententious  and  edify¬ 
ing,  upon  my  word  !  at  this  rated  you  will  be 
reckoned  a  very  good  young  man. 

Stanhope.  Why,  that  will  do  me  no  harm. 

Englishman.  Will  you  be  with  us  to¬ 
morrow  in  the  evening,  then  ?  We  shall  be 
ten  with  you  ;  and  I  have  got  some  excellent 
good  wine  ;  and  we’ll  be  very  merry. 

Stanhope.  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you, 
but  I  am  engaged  for  all  the  evening,  to¬ 
morrow  ;  first  at  Cardinal  Albania ;  and  then 
to  sup  at  the  Venetian  Embassadress’s. 

Englishman.  How  the  deuce  can  you  like 
being  always  with  these  foreigners  ?  I  never 
go  amongst e  them,  with f  all  their  formalities 
and  ceremonies.  I  am  never  easy  in  company 
with  them,  and  I  don’t  know  why,  but  I  am 
ashamed. 

Stanhope.  I  am%  neither  ashamed  nor 
afraid  :  I  am  very  easy  with  them  ;  they  are 
very  easy  with  me  ;  I  get  the  language,  and 
I  see  their  characters,  by  conversing  with 

b  mis  le  nez — c  meme  pas — d  eompte-la — e  fr^quente  — 
f  ils  m’ennuieut  avec — g  pour  moi  je  ne  suis — 
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them ;  and  that  is  what  we  are  sent  abroad  for, 
is  it  not  ? 

Englishman.  I  hate  your  modest  womens 
company ;  your  women  of  fashion,  as  they 
call  ’em  :  I  don’t  know  what  to  say  to  them, 
for  my  part. 

Stanhope.  Have  you  ever  conversed  with 
them? 

Englishman.  No  :  I  never  conversed  with 
them ;  but  I  have  been  sometimes  in  their 
company,  though  much  against  my  will. 

Stanhope.  But  at  least  they  have  done 
you  no  hurt.  Tastes  are  different,  you  know, 
and  every  man  follows  his  own. 

Englishman.  That’s  true;  but  thine’ s  a 
devilish  odd  one,  Stanhope.  All  morning 
with  thy  dry-nurse ;  all  the  evening  in  formal 
fine  company  ;  and  all  day  long  afraid  of  old 
daddy  in  England.  Thou  art  a  queer  fellow, 
and  I  am  afraid  there’s  nothing  to  be  made  of 
thee. 

Stanhope.  I  am  afraid  so  too. 

Englishman.  Well  then  ;  good  night  to 
you :  you  have  no  objection,  \  hope,  to  my 
being  drunk  to-night,  which  I  certainly 
will  be. 

Stanhope.  Not  in  the  least ;  nor  to  your 
being  sick  to-morrow,  which  you  as  certainly 
will  be  ;  and  so  good  night  too.” 

You  will  observe,  that  I  have  not  put  into 
your  mouth  those  good  arguments,  which  upon 
such  an  occasion  would,  I  am  sure,  occur  to 


you  ;  as  piety  and  affection  towards  me  ;  re¬ 
gard  and  friendship  for  Mr.  Harts ;  respect 
for  vour  own  moral  character,  and  for  all  the 
relative  duties  of  Man,  Son,  Pupil,  and 
Citizen.  Such  solid  arguments  would  be 
throivn  away  upon  such  empty  puppies. 11  Leave 
them  to  their  ignorance,  and  to  their  dirty, 
disgraceful  vices.  They  will  severely  feel  the 
effects  of  them,  when  it  will  be  too  late. 
Without  the  comfortable  refuge  of  learning, 
and  with  all  the  sickness  and  pains  of  a  ruined 
stomach  and  a  rotten  carcase,  if  they  happen 
to  arrive  at  old-age,  it  is  an 1  uneasy  and  ig¬ 
nominious  one.  *  The  ridicule  which  such 
fellows j  endeavour  to  throw  upon  those  who 
are  not  like  them,  is,  in  the  opinion  of  all  men 
of  sense,  the  most  authentic  panegyric .k  Go 
on,  then,  my  dear  child,  in  the  way  you  are, 
only  for  a  year  and  half  more ;  that  is  all  I  ask 
of  you.  After  that,  I  promise  that  you  shall 
be  your  own  master,  and  that  I  will  pretend 
to  no  other  title  than  that  of  your  best  and 
truest  friend.  You  shall  receive  advice,  but 
no  orders,  from  me ;  and,  in  truth,  you  will 
want  no  other  advice  but  such 1  as  youth 
and  inexperience  must  necessarily  require .m 
You  shall  certainly  want  nothing  that  is  re¬ 
quisite,  not  only  to  your  conveniency ,n  but  also 

h  en  pure  peite  avec  de  pareils  sots  *  elle  sera  pour  eux 
— 3  de  pareilles  gens — ^  eloge  le  plus  vrai  et  le  plus  flatteur 
_ 1  Ceux — m  rendront  encore  indispensables — n  aises  — 
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for  your  pleasures,  which  I  always  desire  should 
be  gratified .°  You  will  suppose  that  I  mean 
the  pleasures  d}un  Jtonnete  homme. 


0  vqus  procurer. 


PART  THE  SECOND. 


[Not  a  Bene. — In  this  part  of  the  Selection,  fewer 
Notes  have  been  given ;  in  those  cases  where  a 
material  change  in  the  construction  must  take 
place,  the  difference  will  be  shown  by  the  turn 
given  in  the  Notes  referring  to  such  passages.] 


London,  September  27th,  1749. 

Dear  Boy, 

A  vulgar,  ordinary  way  of  thinking,  acting, 
or  speaking,  implies  a  low  education,  and  a 
habit  of  low  company.  Young  people  contract 
it  at  school,  or  among  servants,  with  whom 
they  are  too  often  used  to  converse  ;  but,  after 
they  frequent  good  company,  they  must  want 
attention  and  observation  very  much,  if  they 
do  not  lay a  it  quite  aside.  And  indeed  if  they 
do  not,  good  company  will  be  very  apt  to  lay 
them  aside.  The  various  kinds  of  vulgarisms 
are  infinite :  I  cannot  pretend  to  point  them 


a  To  lay  aside,  se  defaire — ■ 
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out  to  you  ;  but  I  will  give  some  samples,  by 
which  you  may  guess  at  the  rest. 

A  vulgar  man  is  captious  and  jealous  ;  eager 
and  impetuous  about  trifles.  He  suspects  him¬ 
self  to  be  slighted,  thinks  everything  that  is 
said  meant b  at  him  :  if  the  company  happens 
to  laugh,  he  is  persuaded  they  laugh  at  him  ; 
he  grows  angry  and  testy,  says  something 
very  impertinent,  and  draws  himself  into  a 
scrape,  by*  showing  what  he  calls  a  proper  spi¬ 
rit ,d  and  asserting  himself.*  A  man  of  fashion 
does  not  suppose  himself  to  he  either f  the  sole 
or  principal  object  of  the  thoughts,  looks,  or 
words  of  the  company;  and  never  suspects 
that  he  is  either  slighted  or  laughed  at,  unless 
he  is  conscious  that  he  deserves  it.  And  if 
(which  very  seldom  happens)  the  company  is 
absurd  or  ill-bred  enough  to  do*  either,  he 
does  not  care  two-pence, h  unless  the  insult  be 
so  gross  and  plain i  as  to  require  satisfaction 
of  another  kind.  As  he  is  above  trifles,  he j 
is  never  vehement  and  eager  about  them ;  and 
wherever  they  are  concerned , k  rather  acquiesces 
than  wrangles.  A  vulgar  man^s  conversation 
always  savours  strongly  of  the  lowness  of  his 
education  and  company.  It  turns  chiefly  upon 
his  domestic  affairs,  his  servants,  the  excellent 
order  he  keeps 1  in  his  own  family,  and  the  lit- 

b  a  trait — e  pour — d  son  courage — e  soutenir  son  hon- 
neur — f  qu’il  soil — §  se  permettre — h  ne  s’en  emeut  point 
— i  claire — j  turn ,  they  are  incapable  of  moving  him — k  ou  il 
s’agit  de  si  peu,  il— 1  qui  regne— 
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tie  anecdotes  of  the  neighbourhood  ;  all m 
which  he  relates  with  emphasis,  as  interesting 

matters.  He  is  a  man  gossip. 

Vulgarism  in  language  is  the  next  and  n  dis¬ 
tinguishing  characteristic  of  bad  company  and 
a  bad  education .  A  man  of  fashion  avoids 
nothing  with  more  care  than  that.  Proverbial 
expressions  and  trite  sayings  are  the  flowers  of 
the  rhetoric  of  a  vulgar  man.  hVould0  he  say 
that  men  differ  in  their  tastes,  he  both  supports 
and  adorns p  that  opinion  by  the  good  old 
saying,  as  he  respectfully  calls  it,  that  what  is > 
one  marts  meat  is  another  marts  poison «  If 
anybody  attempts  being  smart  p  as  he  calls  it, 
upon  him,  he  gives  them  tit  for  tat*  aye ,  that 
he  does.5  He  has  always  some  favourite  word 
for  the  time  being  P  which,  for  the  sake  of  using 
often,  he  commonly  abuses :  such  as  vastly u 
angry,  vastly  kind,  vastly  handsome,  and 
vastly  ugly.  Even  his  pronunciation  of  proper 
words  carries  the  mark  of  the  beast  along  with 
it.  He  calls  the  earth  yearth  ;  he  is  obleiged , 
not  obliged ,  to  you.  He  goes  to  wards ,  and  not 
towards ,  such  a  place.  He  sometimes  affects 
hard  words,  by  wayv  of  ornament,  which  he 
always  mangles,  like  a  learned  woman.  A 
man  of  fashion  never  has  recourse  to  proverbs 
and  vulgar  aphorisms,  uses  neither w  favourite 


m  toutes  choses — n  encore  une — 0  veut — P  embellira  q  to 
be  smart  upon  one ,  piquer— *  rendre  la  monnaie  d’une  piece 
— s  et  cela  surle  champ — 1  chaquecas  u  prodigieusement 
v  en  guise — w  il  n’adopte  point. 
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words  nor  hard  words ;  but  takes  great  care 
to  speak  very  correctly,  that  is,  according 
to  the  usage  of  the  best  companies. 


London,  November  3rd,  1749. 

Dear  Boy, 

Brom  the  time  that  you  have  had  life,  it 
has  been  the  principal  and  favourite  object  of 
mine,  to  make  you  as  perfect  as  the  imperfec¬ 
tions  of  human  nature  will  allow :  in  this  view, 
I  have  grudged  no a  pains  nor  expence  in  your 
education;  convinced  that  Education,  more 
than  Nature,  is  the  cause  of  that  great  diffe¬ 
rence  which  we  see  in  the  characters  of  men. 
While  you  were  a  child,  I  endeavoured  to 
form  your  heart  habitually  to  Virtue  and  Ho¬ 
nour,  before  your  understanding  was  capable 
of  showing  you  their  beauty  and  utility.  Those 
principles,  which  you  then  got,  like  your 
grammar  rules,  only  by  rote,  are  now,  I  am 
persuaded,  fixed  and  confirmed  by  reason. 
And  indeed  they  are  so  plain  and  clear,  that 
they  require  but  a  very  moderate  degree  of 
understanding,  either  to  comprehend  or  prac¬ 
tise  them.  Lord  Shaftesbury  says,  very  pret¬ 
tily,  that  he  would  be  virtuous  for  his  own 
sake*  though  nobody  were  to  know  it ;  as  he 
would  be  clean  for  his  own  sake,  though  no¬ 
body  were  to  see  him.  I  have  therefore,  since 


a  Regard^  ni  aux — b  satisfaction — 
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} ou  have  had  the  use  of  your  reason,  never 
written  to  you  upon  those  subjects  :  they  speak 
best  for*  themselves  ;  and  I  should  now  just  as 
soon  think  of  warning  you  gravely  not  to  fall 
into  the  dirt  or  the  fire,  as  intod  dishonour  or 
vice.  This  view  of  mine,  I  consider  as  fully 
attained.  My  next  object  was,  sound  and 
useful  learning.  My*  own  care  first,  Mr. 
Hai  te  s  aiterwards,  and  of  late  (T  will  own  it 
to  your  praise)  your  own  application,  have 
more  than  answered  my  expectations  in  that 
particular ;  and,  I  have  reason  to  believe,  will 
answer  evenf  my  wishes. 

c  assez  haul  d  d  que  de  vous  prier  d’eviter — e  turn,  the 
cares  I  have  taken  myself—  f  qu’ils  combleront. 


London,  November  29th,  1749. 

Dear  Boy, 

I  have  written  to  you  so  often  of  late  upon 
good-breeding,  address,  les  manieres  liantes , 
the  graces,  &c. ,  that  I  shall  confine  this  letter 
to  another  subject,  pretty  near  akin  to  them* 
and  which,  I  am  sure,  you  are  full  as  deficient 
in  ;  I  mean,  style. 

Style  is  the  dress  of  thoughts  ;  and  let  them 
be  ever  so  just,  if  your  style  is  homely, b  coarse, 
and  vulgar,  they  will  appear  to  as  much  dis¬ 
advantage,  and  be  as  ill  received,  as  your 
person,  though  ever  so  well-proportioned, 


a  Qui  y  touche  de  fort  pres— b  plat 
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would,  if  dressed  in  rags,  dirt,  and  tatters.  It 
is  not  everyc  understanding  that  canA  judge  of 
matter  ;e  but  every  ear  can  and  does  judge  of 
style  :  and  were  I  either  to  speak  or  write  to  the 
public,  I  should  prefer  moderate  matter ,f 
adorned  with  all  the  beauties  and  elegancies  of 
style,  to  the  strongest  matter  in  the  world,  i 11- 
worded  §  and  ill-delivered.  Your  business  ish 
negociation  abroad,  and  oratory  in  the  House 
of  Commons  at  home.  What  figure  can  you 
make  in  either  case,  if  your  style  be  inelegant, 
I  do  not  say  bad  ?  Imagine  yourself  writing 
an  office-letter  to  a  secretary  of  state,  which 
letter  is  to  be  read  by  the  whole  cabinet  council <, 
and  very  possibly  afterwards  laid*  before  par¬ 
liament  ;  any  one  barbarism,  solecism,  or 
vulgarism  in  it  would,  in  a  very  few  days, 
circulate  through  the  whole  kingdom,  to  your 
disgrace  and  ridiculed 

*.»••••  • 

It  is  a  very  true  saying,  that  a  man  must 
be  born  a  Poet,  but  that  he  may  make  him¬ 
self  an  Orator ;  and  the  very  first  principle  of 
an  Orator  is,  to  speak  his  own  language  par¬ 
ticularly,  with  the  utmost  purity  and  elegancy. 
A  man  will  be  forgiven  even  great  errors  in  a 
foreign  language  ;  but  in  his  own,  even  the 
least  slips'  are  justly  laid  hold  of  and  m  ridi¬ 
culed. 

c  donne  a  tous  les— d  depouvoir — e  le  fond — f  un  sujetpeu 
releV'4— &  trait^e  en  mauvais  termes — consistera — i  en 
plein  conseil — j  portae — k  dommage  et  a  votre  honte — 
1  ineorrections — m  relev£es  et  tournees  en — 
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A  person*  of  the  House 0  of  Commons,  speak¬ 
ing*  two  years  ago  upon  naval  affairs,  asserted, 
that  we  had  then  the  finest  navy  upon  the  face 
of  the  yearth.  This  happy p  mixture  of  blunder 
and  vulgarism ,q  you  may  easily  imagine,  was 
matter  of  immediate  ridicule  ;  but  I  can  assure 
you,  that  it  continues  so  still ,  and  will  he  re¬ 
membered  as  long  as  he  lives  and  speaks. 
Another,  speaking  in  defence  of  a  gentleman, 
upon  whom 3  a  censure  was  moved ,*  happily 
said,  that  he  thought  that  gentleman  was  more 
liable 1  to  be  thanked  and  rewarded,  than  cen7 
sured.  You  know,  I  presume,  that  liable  can 
never  be  used  in  a  good  sense. 

n  raembre — ochambre — p  joli — q  platitudes — rla  m^moire 
n’en  est  pas  perdue  et  qu’on  rep^tera  cette  phrase — s  qui 
se  trouvait  sous  le  coup  d’ —  t  expose. 


London,  Dec.  the  12th,  1749. 

You  must  certainly,  in  the  course  of  your 
little  experience,  have  felt  the  different  effects 
of  elegant  and  inelegant  speaking.  Do  you 
not  suffer,  when  people  accost  you  in  a  stam¬ 
mering  and  hesitating  manner ;  in  an  untune¬ 
ful  voiced  with  false  accents  and  cadences  ;b 
puzzling  and  blundering  through c  solecisms, 
barbarisms,  and  vulgarisms  ;d  misplacing  even 


a  D’un  ton  criard — b  une  emphase  et  une  cadence  vi- 
eieuses — c  s’embrouillant  dans — 4  termes  vulgaires— 
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their  bad  words,  and  inverting  all  method  ? 
Does  not  this  prejudice*  you  against  their  mat¬ 
ter  ,f  be  it  what  it  will ;  nay%  even  against  their 
persons  ?  I  am  sure  itdoesh  me.  On  the  other 
hand,  Do  you  not  feel  yourself  inclined,  pre¬ 
possessed,  nay  even  engaged  in  favour  of  those 
who  address  you  in  the  direct  contrary  man¬ 
ner?  The  effects  of  a  correct  and  adorned 
style,  of  method  and  perspicuity,  are  incredible 
towards  persuasion  .-1  they  often  supply  the 
want  of  reason  and  argument,  they  are  irre¬ 
sistible.  The  French  attend  very  much  to 
the  purity  and  elegancy  of  their  style,  even  in 
common  conversation ;  insomuch >  that  it  is  a 
character ,  tok  say  of  a  man,  qu’il  narre  hien . 
Their  conversations  frequently  turn  upon  the 
delicacies  of  their  language,  and  an  Academy 
is  employed  in  fixing  it.  The  Crusca ,  in 
Italy,  has  the  same  object ;  and  I  have  met 
with  very  few  Italians,  who  did  not  speak  their 
own  language  correctly  and  elegantly.  How 
much  more  necessary  is  it  for  an  Englishman 
to  do  so,  who  is  to  speak  in  a  public  assembly, 
where  the  laws  and  liberties  of  his  country  are 
the  subjects  of  his  deliberation  ?  The  tongue 
that  would  persuade  there  must  not  content  it¬ 
self  with  mere  articulation.  You  know  what 
pains  Demosthenes  took  to  correct  his  naturally 
bad  elocution ;  you  know  that  he  declaimed 
by  the  sea- side  in  storms,  to  prepare  himself 

eindispose — -f  le  sujeV — S  et — h  qu’il  en  est  ainsi  chez — i  lors- 
qu’ii  s’agit  de  persuader — J  de  sorte — k  reputation  que  de-~ 
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tor  the  noise  of  the  tumultuous  assemblies  he 
was  to  speak  to  ;  and  you  can  now  judge  of  the 
correctness  and  elegancy  of  his  style.  He 
thought  all  these  things  of  consequence,  and 
he  thought  right ;  pray  do  you  think  so  too. 
It  is  of  the  utmost  consequence  to  you  to  be  of 
that  opinion.  If  you  have  the  least  defect  in 
your  education,  take  the  utmost  care  and  pains 
to  correct  it.  Do  not  neglect  your  style,  what¬ 
ever  language  you  speak  in,  or  whomsoever 
you  speak  to,  were  it  your  footman.  Seek 
always  tor  the  best  words  and  the  happiest  ex¬ 
pressions  you  can  find.  Do  not  content  your¬ 
self  with  being  barely  understood,  but  adorn 
your  thoughts  and  dress1  them  as  you  would 
your  person. 

•  • 

I  have  sent  you,  in  a  packet  which  your 
Leipsic  acquaintance  Duval  sends  to  his  cor¬ 
respondent  at  Rome,  Lord  Bolingbroke's  book, 
which  he  published  about  a  year  ago.  I  de¬ 
sire  that  you  will  read  it  over  and  over  again, 
with  particular  attention  to  the  style  and  to  all 
those  beauties  of  oratory  with  which  it  is 
adorned.  Till  I  read  that  book,  I  confess  I 
did  not  know  all  the  extent  and  powers™  of  the 
English  language.  Lord  Bolingbroke  has 
bothn  a  tongue  and  a  pen  to  persuade  ;  his  man¬ 
ner  of  speaking  in  private  conversation  is  full 
as  elegant  as  his  writings  ;  whatever  subject  he 


1  revetez — m  ressources  et  la  force — n  possede  a  la  fois  — 
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either  speaks  or  writes  upon,  he  adorns  it  with 
the  most  splendid  eloquence  $  not  a  studied  or 
laborious  eloquence,  but  such  a  flowing 0  hap¬ 
piness  of  diction,  which  ( from  care  perhaps  at 
fir  sty  is  become  so  habitual  to  him,  that  even 
his  most  familiar  conversations,  if  taken  down 
in  writing ,q  would  bear  the  press,*  without  the 
least  correction  either  as  to  method  or  style. 

0  c  est  un— -p  par  les^  premiers  soins  qu’il  y  a  donnds  sans 
doute  q  mises  par  ecrit — r  impression— 


London,  October  the  2d,  1749. 

Dear  Boy, 

Great  talents  and  great  virtues  (if  you 
should  have  them)  will  procure  the  respect  and 
the  admiration  of  mankind ;  but  it  is  the  lesser 
talents,  the  leniores  virtutes ,  which  must  pro¬ 
cure  you  their  love  and  affection.  The  former, 
unassisted  and  unadorned  by  the  latter,  will 
extort  praise,  but  will  at  the  same  time  excite 
both  fear  and  envy,  two  sentiments  abolutely 
incompatible  with  love  and  affection. 

Caesar  had  all  the  great  vices  and  Cato  all 
the  great  virtues  that  men  could  have ;  but 
Caesar  had  the  leniores  virtutes ,  which  Cato 
wanted,  and  which  made  him  beloved  even  by 
his  enemies,  and  gained  him  the  hearts  of 
mankind  in  spite  of  their  reason  ;  while  Cato 
was  not  even  beloved  by  his  friends,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  esteem  and  respect  which  they 
could  not  refuse  to  his  virtues  ;  and  I  am  apt 
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to  think  that  if  Csesar  had  wanted ,a  and  Cato 
possessed,  these  leniores  virtutes ,  the  former 
wouldh  not  have  attempted  (at  least  with  suc¬ 
cess),  and  the  latter  could  have  protected,  the 
liberties  of  Rome.  Mr.  Addison,  in  his  Cato, 
says  of  Csesar  (and  I  believe  with  truth) 

Curse  on  his  virtues ,  they ’  ve  undone  his  country. 

By  whichc  he  means,  those  lesser,  but  en¬ 
gaging  virtues,  ofd  gentleness,  affability,  com¬ 
plaisance,  and  good-humour.  The  knowledge 
of  a  scholar ,e  the  courage  of  a  hero,  and  the 
virtue  of  a  stoic,  will  be  admired  ;  but  if  the 
knowledge  be  accompanied  with  arrogance,  the 
courage  with  ferocity,  and  the  virtue  with  in¬ 
flexible  severity,  the  man  will  never  be  loved. 
The  heroism  of  Charles  XII.  of  Sweden  (if 
his  brutal  courage  deserves  that  name)  was 
universally  admired,  but  the  man  no  where  be¬ 
loved.  Whereas  Henry  IY.  of  France,  who 
had  full  as  much  courage,  and  was f  much 
longer  engaged  in  wars,  was  generally  beloved 
upon  account  of  his  lesser  and  social s  virtues. 
We  are  all  so  formed  that  our  understandings 
are  generally  the  dupes  of  our  hearts,  that  is, 
of  our  passions  ;  and  the  surest  way h  to  the 
former  is  through 1  the  latter,  which  must  be 
engaged  by  the  leniores  virtutes  alone,  and  the 

a  N’eut  pas  eu — *>  turn ,  had  in  vain  attempted  to  enslave 
his  country-— c  la — d  la — e  savant — f  turn,  had  longer  wars 
to  sustain — g  de  la  vie  sociale — h  moyen  d’atteindre— 1  de 
subjuguer— - 
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manner  of  exerting  them.  The  insolent  civi¬ 
lity  of  a  proud  man  is  (for  example)  if  possible, 
more  shocking  than  his  rudeness 3  could  be ; 
because  he  shows  you  by  his  manner  that  he 
thinks  it  mere  condescension  in  him  ;k  and  that 
his  goodness  alone  bestows  upon  you  what  you 
have  no  pretence  to  claim.  He  intimates {  his 
protection,  instead  of  his  friendship,  by  a  gra¬ 
cious  nod,  instead  of  an  usual  bow ;  and 
ratherm  signifies  his  consent  that  you  may,  than 
his  invitation  that  you  should  sit,  walk,  eat,  or 
drink  with  him. 

The  costive  liberality  of  a  purse-proud  man 
insults  the  distresses  it  sometimes  relieves  ;  he 
takes  care  to  make  you  feel  your  own  misfor¬ 
tunes.  and  the  difference  between  vour  situation 
*  %/ 

and  his,  both0  which  he  insinuates  to  be  justly 
merited — yours  by  your  folly,  his  by  his  wis¬ 
dom.  The  arrogant  pedant  does  not  com¬ 
municate,  but  promulgates  his  knowledge. 
He  does  not  give  it  you,  but  he  inflicts 
it  upon  you,  and  is  (if  possible)  more  de¬ 
sirous  to  show  you  your  own  ignorance,  than 
his  own  learning.  Such  manners  as  these, 
not  only  in  the  particular  instances  which  I 
have  mentioned,  but  likewise  in  all  others, 
shock  and  revolt  that  little  pride0  and  vanity 
which  every  man  has  in  his  heart,  and  obliterate 

,i  durete — k  de  sa  part — 1  vous  annonce- — m  turn ,  it  is  a 
permission  he  gives  you  rather  than  an  invitation  to  sit,  etc. 
— ti  turn,  in  insinuating  that  both  are  well  deserved — 
0  fonds  d'amour  propre — 
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in  us  the  obligation  for  the  favour  conferred ,  p 
by  reminding  us  of  the  motive  which  produced ,  ^ 
and  the  manner  which  accompanied  it. 

These  faults  point  out  their  opposite  per¬ 
fections.  and  your  own  good-sense  will  naturally 
suggest  them  to  you. 

P  qne  nous  avons  re$ue — <1  value. 


London,  Jan.  8th,  1750. 

Dear  Boy, 

I  have  seldom  written  to  you  upon  the 
subject  of  Religion  and  Morality  :  your  own 
reason,  I  am  persuaded,  has  given  you  true 
notions  of  both;  they  speak  best  for  themselves',  a 
but,  if  they  wanted  assistance,  you  have  Mr. 
Harte  at  hand,  both  for  precept  and  example. 

You  should  by  no  means  seem  to  approve, 
encourage,  or  applaud,  those  libertine  notions, 
which  strike  at  religions  equally,  and  which 
are  the  poor  threadbare  topics  of  half  Wits, 
and  minute b  Philosophers.  Even  those  who 
are  silly  enough  to  laugh  at  their  jokes,  are 
still  wise  enough  to  distrust  and  detest  their 
characters.  Whenever,  therefore,  you  happen 
to  be  in  company  with  those  pretended  Esprits 
forts ,  or  with  thoughtless  libertines,  who  laugh 
at  all  religions,  to  shew  their  wit,  or  disclaim 

^  Pour  leur  propre  compte—b  demi-savants  et  des  phi¬ 
losopher  de  la  veille — 
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it,  to  complete  their  riot  ;c  let  no  word  or  look 
of  yours11  intimate  the  least  approbation ;  on 
the  contrary,  let  a  silent  gravity  express  your 
dislike  e  but  enter  not  into  the  subject,  and 
decline  such  unprofitable  and  indecent  con¬ 
troversies.  Depend  upon  this  truth,  That 
every  man  is  the  worse  looked  upon,  and  the 
less  trusted,  for  being  thought  to  have  no  re¬ 
ligion,  in  spite  of  all  the  pompous  and  specious 
epithets  he  may  assume f  of  esprit -fort ,  free¬ 
thinker,  or  moral  philosopher. 

Your  moral  character  must  be  not  only 
pure,  but,  like  Csesar’s  wife,  unsuspected .g  The 
least  speck  or  blemish  upon  it  is  fatal.  No¬ 
thing  degrades  and  vilifies  more,  for  it  excites 
and  unites  detestation  and  contempt.  There 
are,  however,  wretches  in  the  world  profligate 
enough  to  exploded  all  notions  of  moral  good 
and  evil,  to  maintain  that  they  are  merely  lo¬ 
cal,  and  depend  entirely  upon  the  customs  and 
fashions  of  different  countries :  nay  j  there  are 
still,  if  possible,  more  unaccountable j  wretches, 
I  mean  those  who  affect  to  preach  and  propa  ¬ 
gate  suchk  absurd  and  infamous  notions,  with¬ 
out  believing  them  themselves.  These  are  the 
devil’s  hypocrites.  Avoid  as  much  as  possi¬ 
ble  the  company  of  such  people,  who  reflect  a 
degree  of 1  discredit  and  infamy  upon  all  who 

c  qui  y  renoncent  ouvertement  pour  mettre  le  comble  a  leur 
dereglement — d  de  votre  part — e  repugnance — f  prendre 
— ?  qu’il  soit  a  l’abri  de  tout  souptjon— h  rejettent — 
i  bien  plus  —  J  detestables  — -k  ces — 1  font  rejaiilir— 
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converse  with  them.  But  as  you  may  some¬ 
times,  by  accident,  fall  into  such  company, 
take  great  care  that  no  complaisance,  no  good- 
humour,  no  warmth  ofm  festal  mirth,  ever 
make  you  seem  even  to  acquiesce,  much  less  to 
approve  or  applaud,  such  infamous  doctrines. 
On  the  other  hand,  do  not  debate  nor  enter 
into  serious  argument  upon  a  subject  so  much 
below  it ;  but  content  yourself  with  telling  these 
apostles  that  you  know  thev  are  not  serious, 
that  you  have  a  much  better  opinion  of  them 
than  they  would  have  you  have,  and  that,  you 
are  very  sure,  they  would  not  practise  the 
doctrine  they  preach.  But  put  your  private  mark 
upon  them,"  and  shun  them  for  ever  afterwards. 

•  »  •  •  •  ••••••••• 

If,  in  any  case  whatsoever,  affectation  and 
ostentation  are  pardonable,  it  is  in  the  case  of 
morality,  though  even  there  I  would  not  advise 
you  to  a  pharisaical  pomp  of  virtue.  But  I 
will  recommend  to  you  a  most  scrupulous  ten¬ 
derness  for  your  moral  character,  and  the  ut¬ 
most  care  not  to  say  or  do  the  least  thing  that 
may  ever  so  slightly  taint  it. 

There  is  one  of  the  vices  above-mentioned, 
into  which  people  of  good  education,  and,  in 
the  main,  of°  good  principles,  sometimes  fall, 
from  mistaken  notions  of  skill,  dexterity,  and  p 
self-defence,  I  mean  lying;  though  it  is  inse- 

m  ni  transport  a  la  suite  d’un —  nprenez  bonne  note  de 
pareilles  gens — o  au  fond  de — p  pour  s’etre  m6pris  sur  la 
veritable  dext£rite  et  1’adresse  dans  sa — 
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perably  attended  with  more  infamy  and  loss 
than  any  other.  The  prudence  and  necessity 
of  often  concealing  the  truth,  insensibly  se¬ 
duce 9  people  to  violate  it.  It  is  the  only  art 
of  mean  capacities,  and  the  only  refuge  of  mean 
spirits.  Whereas  concealing  the  truth  upon 
proper  occasions,  is  as  prudent  and  as  innocent 
as  telling  a  lie,  upon  any  occasion,  is  infamous 
and  foolish.  I  will  state  you  a  case  in  your 
own  department. r  Suppose  that  you  are  em  ■ 
ployed  at  a  foreign  court,  and  that  the  minister 
of  that  court  is  absurd  or  impertinent  enough 
to  ask  you  what  your  instructions  are  ;  will  you 
tell  him  a  lie,  which,  as  soon  as  found  out,  (and 
found  out  it  certainly  will  be),  must  destroy 
your  credit,  blast  your  character,  and  render 
you  useless  there?  No.  Will  you  tell  him 
the  truth  then,  and  betray  your  trust?3  As 
certainly  no.  But  you  will  answer  with  firm¬ 
ness,  that  you  are  surprised  at  such  a  question, 
that  you  are  persuaded  he  does  not  expect  an 
answer  to  it ;  but  that,  at  all  events,  he  cer¬ 
tainly  will  not  have  one.  Such  an  answer  will 
give  him  confidence  in  you  ;  he  will  conceive 
an  opinion  of  your  veracity,  of  which  opinion 
you  may  afterwards  make  very  honest  and  fair 
advantages.  But  if,  in  negociations,  you  are 
looked  upon  as  a  liar  and  a  trickster ,l  no  confi¬ 
dence  will  be  placed  in  you,  nothing  will  be 
communicated  to  you,  and  you  will  be  in  the 

q  portent — r  qui  s’applique  a  votre  carriere  future— «  man¬ 
dat —  1  fourbe — 
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situation  or  a  man  who  has  been  burnt  in  the 
cheeky  and  who,  from  that  mark,w  cannot  after¬ 
wards  get  an  honest  livelihood  if  he  would,  but 
must  continue  aw  thief. 

u  marque  a  la  joue —  v  par  ce  signe  cfinfamie — w  se 
trouve  condamne  a  rester. 


London,  Feb.  the  5th,  1750. 

My  dear  friend, 

Very  few  people  are  good  economists  of 
their  fortune,  and  still  fewer  of  their  time  ; 
and  yet,  of  the  two ,a  the  latter  is  the  most  pre¬ 
cious  ;  I  heartily  wish  you  to  be  a  good 
economist  of  both;  and  you  are  now  of  an  age 
to  begin  to  think  seriously  of  these  two  im¬ 
portant  articles.  Young  people  are  apt b  to 
think  they  have  so  much  time  before  them, 
that  they  may  squander  what  they  please  of  it, 
and  yet  have  enough  left ;  as  very  great  for¬ 
tunes  have  frequently  seduced, c  people  to  a 
ruinous  profusion.  Fatal  mistakes,  always 
repented  of,  but  always  too  late !  Old  Mr. 
Lowndes,  the  famous  secretary  of  the  treasury 
in  the  reigns  of  King  William,  Queen  Anne, 
and  King  George  the  first,  used  to  say,  take 
care  of  the  pence ,  and  the  pounds  will  take  care 
of  themselves.  Tod  this  maxim,  which  he  not 
only  preached,  but  practised,  hise  two  grand¬ 
sons,  at  this  time,  owe  the  very  considerable 
fortunes  that  he  left  them. 

a  Ces  deux  biens— b  portes — c  pousse — d  c’est  a— -e  qU© 

ses  —  ^ 
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This  holds  equally  true  asf  to  time ;  and  I 
most  earnestly  recommend  to  you  the  care  of 
those  minutes  and  quarters  of  hours,  in  the 
course  of  the  day,  which  people f  think  too 
shorth  to  deserve  their  attention,  and  yet,  if  sum¬ 
med  up  at  the  end  of  the  year,  would  amount 
to  a  very  considerable  portion  of  time.  For 
example,  you  are  to  be  at  such  a  place  at  twelve, 
by  appointment ;  you  go  out  at  eleven,  to 
make  two  or  three  visits  first  ;  those  persons 
are  not  at  home.  Instead  of  sauntering  away  1 
that  intermediate  time  at  a  coffee-house,  and 
possibly  alone,  return  home,  write  a  letter, 
beforehand j  for  the  ensuing  post,  or  take  up  a 
good  book,  I  do  not  mean  Descartes,  Malle  - 
branche,  Locke,  or  Newton,  by  way  of  dip¬ 
ping  ;k  but  some  book  of  rational  amusement, 
and  detached  pieces,  as  Horace,  Boileau,  Wal¬ 
ler,  La  Bruvere.  &c.  This  will  be  so  much 
time  saved,  and  by  no  means  ill-employed. 
Many  people  lose  a  great  deal  of  time  by 
reading  ;  for  they  read  frivolous  and  idle  1 
books,  such  as  the  absurd  romances  of  the  two 
last  centuries,  where  characters  that  never  ex¬ 
isted  are  insipidly  displayed ,m  and  sentiments 
that  were  never  felt  pompously  described  :n  the 
oriental  ravings0  and  extravagancies  of  the 
Arabian  Nights  and  Mogul  Tales,  or  the  new 

— f  la  meme  verity  s’applique — g  certaines  gens  —  h  peu  de 
chose — i  passer  sans  profit — j  par  prevision — k  pour  n’y 
faire  qu’un  plongeon— 1  inutiles — m  mis  en  jeu — n  empha* 
tiquement  analyses — o  reveries — 
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flimsy p  brochures  that  now  swarm  in  France, 
ofq  Fairy  Tales,  Reflexions  sur  le  Coeur  et 
i’  Esprit,  Metaphysique  de  V Amour,  Analyse 
des  beaux  Sentiments,  and  such  sort  of  idle  fri¬ 
volous  stuff,*  that  nourishes  and  improves s  the 
mind  just  as  much  as  whipped  cream  would 
tlie  body.  Stick 1  to  the  best  established u  books 
in  every  language,  the  celebrated  poets,  his¬ 
torians,  orators,  or  philosophers.  By  these 
means  (to  use  a  city  metaphor)  you  will  make 
fifty  per  cent,  of  that  time  of  which  others  do 
not  make  above  three  or  four,  or  probably 
nothing  at  all. 

Many  people  lose  a  great  deal  of  their  time 
by  laziness;  they  lollv  and  yawn  in  a  great 
chair,  tell  themselves  that  they  have  not  time 
to  begin  any  thing  then,  and  that  it  will  do  as 
well  another  time.  This  is  a  most  unfortunate 
disposition,  and  the  greatest  obstruction  to 
both w  knowledge  and  business.  At  your  age, 
you  have  no  right  nor  claim  to  laziness;  I  have, 
if  I  please,  beingx  emeritus.  You  are  but  just 
listed  in  the  world,  and  must  be  active,  diligent, 
indefatigable.  If  ever  you  propose  command¬ 
ing  with  dignity,  you  must  serve  up  to  it* 
with  diligence.  Never  put  off  till  to-morrow 
what  you  can  do  to-day. 

Dispatch y  is  the  soul  of  business  ;  and  no- 

P  faibles — q  telles  que  les — r  autres  sottises  de  la  sorte, 
toutes  inutiles  et  frivoles — 8  fortifient — t  attachez-vous 
— u  les  plus  acci6dit£s — v  splendent— w  fermela  porte  aux 
— x  eela  n’appartient  qu’a  moi  qui  suis — y  l’activite— 
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tiling  contributes  more  to  Dispatch,  than 
Method.  Lay  down z  a  method  for  every  thing, 
and  stick  to  it  inviolably,  as  far  as  unexpected 
incidents  may  allow.  Fix  one  certain  hour 

•j 

and  day  in  the  week  for  your  accounts,  and 
keep  them  together  in  their  proper aa  order  ;  by 
which  means  they  will  require  very  little  time, 
and  you  can  never  be  much  cheated.  Whatever 
letters  and  papers  you  keep,  doekethh  and  tie 
them  up  in  their  respective  classes ,cc  so  that  you 
may  instantly  have  recourse  to  any  one.  Lay 
down  a  method  also  for  your  reading,  for  which 
you  allot  a  certain  share  of  your  mornings ; 
let  it  he  in  a  consistent  and  consecutive  course ,dcl 
and  not  in  that  desultory  and  immethodical 
manner ,  in  whickee  many  people  read®  scraps  of 
different  authors,  upon  different  subjects.  Keep 
a  useful  and  short  common -place  book  of  what 
you  read,  to  help  memory  only,  and  not  for 
pedantic  quotations.  Never  read  History 
without  having  maps,  and  chronological  books 
or  tables,  lying  by  you,  and  constantly  re¬ 
curred  to ;  without  which,  History  is  only  a 
confused  heap  of  facts.  One  method  more  I 
recommend  to  you,  by  which  I  have  found 
great  benefit,  even  in  the  most  dissipated  part 
ot  my  life ;  that  is,  to  rise  early,  and  at  the 
same  hour  every  morning,  how  late  soever  you 
may  have  sat  up  the  nigt  before.  This  se- 
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cures  you  an  hour  or  two,  at  least,  of  reading 
or  reflection,  before  the  common  interruptions 
of  the  morning  begin ;  and  it  will  save  your 
constitution by  forcing  you  to  go  to  bed  early, 
at  least  one  night  in  three. 

You  will  say,  it  may  be,  as  many  young 
people  would,  that  all  this  order  and  method  is 
very  troublesome,  only  fit  for  dull  people,  and 
a  disagreeable  restraint  uponhh  the  noble  spirit 
and  fire  of  youth.  I  deny  it ;  and  assert,  on 
the  contrary,  that  it  wall  procure  you,  both 
more  time  and  more  taste  for  your  pleasures  ; 
and  so  far  from  being  iroublesome  to11  you,  that ,* 
after  you  have  pursued  it  a  month,  it  would  be 
troublesome  to  you  to  lay  it  aside.  Business 
whets  the  appetite,  and  gives  a  taste  to  plea¬ 
sures,  as  exercise  does  to  food  :  and  business 
can  never  be  done  without  method  :  it  raises 
the  spirits  for  pleasures. 

gg  votre  sante  y  trouvera  son  compte  aussi — pour — il  in- 
eommoder. 


London,  January  the  28th,  1751. 

My  dear  Friend, 

A  bill  for  ninety  pounds  sterling  was 
brought  me  the  other  day,  said  to  be  drawn 
upon  me  by  you :  I  scrupled a  paying  it  at  first, 
not  upon  account  b  of  the  sum,  but  because  you 
had  sent  me  no  letter  of  advice,  which  is  always 
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done  in  those  transactions  ;  and  still  more,  be¬ 
cause  I  did  not  perceive  that  you  had  signed 
it.  The  person  who  presented  it  desired  me 
to  look  again  f  and  that  I  should  discover  your 
name  at  the  bottom  ;d  accordingly  I  looked 
again,  and,  with  the  help  of  my  magnifying 
glass,  did  perceive  that  what  I  had  first  taken 
for  somebody’s  mark  was  in  truth  your  name, 
written  in  the  worst  and  smallest  hand  I  ever 
saw  in  my  life.  I  cannot  write  so  ill,  but  it 
was  something  like  this  .... 
However,  I  paid  it  at  a  venture  ;e  though  I 
would  almost  rather  lose  the  money  than  that 
such  a  signature  should  be  yours.  All  gentle¬ 
men,  and  all  men  of  business,  write  their 
names  always  in  the  same  way^  that  their  sig¬ 
nature  may  be  so  well  known  as  not  to  be  easily 
counterfeited ;  and  they  generally  sign  in 
rather  a  larger  character  than  their  common 
hand  ;f  whereas  your  name  was  in  a  less  and 
a  worse  than  your  common  writing.  This 
suggested  to  me  the  various  accidents  which 
may  very  probably  happen  to  you  while  you 
write  so  ill.  For  instance,  if  you  were  to  write 
in  such  a  manner  to  the  secretary’s  office .  * 
your  letter  would  be  immediately  sent  to  the 
decypherer ,h  as  containing  matters  of  the  utmost 
secrecy,  not  fit  to  be  trusted  to  the  common 
character.  If  you  were  to  write  to  an  anti- 
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quarian,  he  (knowing  you  to  be  a  man  of 
learning)  would  certainly  try  it  by  the  1  Runic, 
Celtic,  or  Sclavonian  alphabet;  never  sus¬ 
pecting  it  to  be  a  modern  character .  I  have 

often  told  you  that  every  man,  who  has  the 
use  of  his  eyes  and  of  his  hand,  can  write 
whatever  hand  he  pleases ;  and  it  is  plain  that 
you  can,  since  you  write  both  the  Greek  and 
German  characters,  which  you  never  learned 
of  a  writing-master,  extremely  well,  though 
your  common  hand,  which  you  learned  of  a 
master,  is  an  exceeding  bad  and  illiberal *  one, 
equally  unfits  for  business  or  common  use.  I 
would  therefore  advise  you  to  get  some  very 
good  writing-master  at  Paris,  and  apply  to  it 
for  &  month  only,  which  will  be  sufficient  ; 
lor,  upon  my  word,  the  writing  of  a  genteel 
plain  hand  of  business  is  of  much  more  im¬ 
portance  than  you  think.  You  will  say,  it 
may  be,  that  when  you  write  so  very  ill,  it  is 
because  you  are  in  a  hurry ;  to  which  I  answer, 
why  are  you  ever  in  a  hurry?  A  man  of  sense 
may  be  in  haste,  but  can  never  be  in  a  hurry  ; 
because  he  knows  that  whatever  he  does  in  a 
hurry,  he  must  necessarily  do  very  ill.  Pie 
may  be  in  haste  to  dispatch  an  affair,  but  he 
will  take  care  not  to  let  that  haste  hinder  his 
doing  it  well.  Little  minds  are  in  a  hurry k 
when  the  object  proves 1  (as  it  commonly 
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doesm)  too  big  for  them.  They  run,  they 
hare*  they  puzzle ,°  confound,  and  perplex 
themselves;  they  want  to  do  everything  at 
once,  and  never  do  it  at  all.  But  a  man  of 
sense  takes  the  time  necessary  for  doing  the 
thing  he  is  about  well ;  and  his  haste p  to  dis¬ 
patch  a  business  only  appears  by  the  conti¬ 
nuity  of  his  application  to  it:*  he  pursues  it 
with  a  cool  steadiness,  and  finishes  it  before  he 
begins  any  other.  I  own  your  time  is  much 
taken  up,  and  you  have  a  great  many  diffe¬ 
rent  things  to  do ;  but  remember  that  you  had 
much  better  do  half  of  them  well,  and  leave 
the  other  half  undone,  than  do  them  all  indif¬ 
ferently. 

%/ 

m  il  arrive—  n  s’effraient — °  se  cassent  la  tete — P  empresse- 
raent. 


Bath,  January  the  6th,  1752. 

My  Dear  Friend, 

I  recommended  to  you  in  my  last  some 
enquiries  into  the  constitutions  of  that  famous 
society  the  Sorbonne  ;  but  as  I  cannot  wholly 
trust  to  the  diligence  of  those  enquiries,  I  will 
give  you  here  the  outlines a  of  that  establishment, 
which  may  possibly  excite  you  to  inform  your¬ 
self  of  particulars,  that  you  are  more  a  portee 
to  know  than  I  am. 

It  was  founded  by  Robert  de  Sorbon ,  in  the 
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year  1256,  for  sixteen  poor  scholars  in  divinity ,  h 
four  of  each  nation,  of  the  university  of  which 
it  made  a  part ;  since  that  it  hath  been  much 
extended  and  enriched,  especially  by  the  liber¬ 
ality  and  pride  of  Cardinal  Richelieu,  who 
made  it  a  magnificent  building,  for  six-and- 
thirty  doctors  of  that  society  to  live  in  ;  be¬ 
sides  which,  there  are  six  professors  and  schools 
for  divinity.  This  society  has  been  long 
famous  for  theolological  knowledge  and  exerei- 
tations.  There,  unintelligible  points  are  de¬ 
bated  with  passion,  though  they  can  never  be 
determined  by  reason.  Logical  subtleties 
set  common-sense  at  defiance,  and  mys¬ 
tical  refinements  disfigure  and  disguise  the 
native  beauty  and  simplicity  of  true  natural 
religion  ;  wild  imaginations  form  symptoms, 
which  weak  minds  adopt  implicitly,  and  which 
sense  and  reason  oppose  in  vain ;  their  voice  is 
not  strong  enough  to  be  heard  in  schools  of  di¬ 
vinity.  Political  views  are  by  no  means  neg¬ 
lected  in  those  sacred  places  ;  and  questions 
are  heard  and  decided  according  to  the  degree 
of  regard,  or  rather  submission,  which  the 
sovereign  is  pleased  to  show0  the  church.  Is  the 
king  the  slave  of  the  church,  though  a  tyrant 
to  the  laity  ?  the  least  resistance  to  his  will 
shall  be  declared  damnable.  But  if  he  will 
not  acknowledge  the  superiority  of  their  spiri¬ 
tual  over  his  temporal,  nor  even  admit  their 
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imperium  in  imperio ,  which  is  the  least  they  will 
compound  ford  it  becomes  meritorious  not  only 
to  resist,  but  to  depose  him. 

I  would  advise  you,  by  all  means,  to  attend 
two  or  three  of  their  public  disputations,  in 
order  to  be  informed  both  of  the  manner  and 
the  substance  of  those  scholastic  exercises. 
Pray  remember  to  go  to  all  such  kind  of 
things. 

But  there  is  another  (so  called)  religious 
society,  of  which  the  minutest  circumstance 
deserves  attention,  and  furnishes  great  matter 
for  useful  reflections.  You  easily  guess  that 
I  mean  the  society  of  les  R.H.P.Jr.  Jesuites , 
established  in  the  year  1540,  by  a  bull  of  Pope 
Paul  III.  Its  progress,  and  I  may  say  its 
victories,  were  more  rapid  than  those  of  the 
Romans  ;  for  within  the  same  century  it  go¬ 
verned  all  Europe,  and  in  the  next  it  extended 
its  influence  over  the  whole  world.  Its  founder 
was  an  abandoned  profligate e  Spanish  officer, 
Ignatius  Loyola,  who  in  the  year  1521,  being 
wounded  in  the  leg  at  the  siege  of  Pampeluna, 
went  mad  from  the  smart f  of  his  wound,  the 
reproaches  of  his  conscience,  and  his  confine¬ 
ment,  during  which  he  read  the  lives  of  the 
saints.  Consciousness  of  guilt,  a  fiery  tem¬ 
per,  and  a  wild  imagination,  the  common  in¬ 
gredients  of  enthusiasm,  made  this  madman 
devote  himself  to  the  particular  service  of  the 
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Virgin  Mary,  whose  knight-errant  he  declared 
himself,  in  the  very  same  form  in  which  the 
old  knights- errant  in  romances  used  to  declare 
themselves  the  knights  and  champions  of  cer¬ 
tain  beautiful  and  incomparable  princesses, 
whom  sometimes  they  had,  but  oltener  had 
not  seen.  For  Dulcinea  del  Toboso  was  by 
no  means  the  first  princess  whom  her  faithful 
and  valourous  knight  had  never  seen  in  his  lite . 
The  enthusiast  went  to  the ?  Holy  Land,  from 
whence  he  returned  to  Spain,  where  he  began 
to  learn  Latin  and  philosophy  at  three-and- 
thirty  year-rold,  so  that  no  doubt  but  he  made 
a  great  progress  in  both.  The  better  to  carry 
on] h  his  mad  and  wicked  designs,  he  chose  four 
disciples  or  rather  apostles,  all  Spaniards,  viz. 
Laynes,  Salmeron,  Bobadilla,  and  Rodriguez. 
He  then  composed  the  rules  and  constitutions  of 
his  order  ;  which,  in  the  year  1547,  was  called 
the  order  of  j esuits,  from1  the  church  of  Jesus 
in  Rome,  which  was  given  them.  Ignatius 
died  in  1556,  aged  sixty-five,  thirty-five  years 
after  his  conversion,  and  sixteen  years  after 
the  establishment  of  his  society.  He  was  ca¬ 
nonized  in  the  year  1609,  and  is  doubtless  now 
a  saint  in  heaven. 

If  the  religious  and  moral  principles  of  this 
society  are  to  be  detested,  as  they  justly  are, 
the  wisdom  of  their  political  principles  is  as 
justly  to  be  admired.  Suspected,  collectively 

#  en — h  afin  d’etre  second^  dans — i  a  cause  de — 


as  an  order,  of  the  greatest  crimes,  and  con¬ 
victed  of  many,  they  have  either  escaped 
punishment,  or  triumphed  after  it ;  as  in 
France,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  IY.  They 
have,  directly  or  indirectly  governed  the  con¬ 
sciences  and  the  councils  of  all  the  catholic 
princes  in  Europe ;  they  almost  governed 
China  in  the  reign  of  Cang-ghi  ;  and  they  are 
now  actually  in  possession  of  the  Paraguay 
in  America,  pretending ,  but  paying  no  obedience 
to  the  crown  of  SpainJ  As  a  collective  body 
they  are  detested  even  by  all  the  catholics,  not 
excepting  the  clergy  both  secular  and  regular ; 
and  yet,  as  individuals,  they  are  loved,  re¬ 
spected  ;  and  they  govern  wdierever  they  are. 

Two  things,  I  believe,  chiefly  contribute  to 
their  success.  The  first,  that  passive,  implicit, 
unlimited  obedience  to  their  general  (who  al¬ 
ways  resides  at  Rome)  and  to  the  superiors  of 
their  several  houses,  appointed  by  him.  This 
obedience  is  observed  by  them  all,  to  ah  most 
astonishing  degree  ;  and,  I  believe,  there  is  no 
society  in  the  world,  of  which  so  many  indi¬ 
viduals  sacrifice  their  private  interest  to  the 
general  one  of  the  society  itself.  The  second 
is,  the  education  of  youth,  which  they  have  in 
a  manner  ingrossed there  they  give  the  first, 
and  the  first  are  the  lasting  impressions :  those 
impressions  are  always  calculated  to  be  favour- 

j  et  sous  la  souverainet£  de  la  couronne  d’Espagne,  ou’ils 
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able  to  the  society.  X  have  known  many 
catholics,  educated  by  the  Jesuits,  who,  though 
they  detested  the  society,  from  reason  and 
knowledge,  have  always  remained  attached  to 
it,  from  habit  and  prejudice.  The  jesuits  know 
better  than  any  set  of  people  in  the  world,  the 
importance  of  the  art  of  pleasing,  and  study  it 
more  :  they  become  all  things  to  all  men , m  in 
order  to  gam,  not  a  few,  but  many.  In  Asia, 
Africa,  and  America,  they  become  more  than 
half  pagans,  in  order  to  convert  the  pagans 
to  be  less  than ;n  half  Christians.  In  private 
families,  they  begin  by  insinuating  themselves 
as  friends,  they  grow  to  be  favourites,  and  they 
end  directors.  Their  manners  are  not  like 
those  of  any  other  regulars  in  the  world,  but 
gentle,  polite,  and  engaging.  They  are  all 
carefully  bred  up 0  to  that  particular  destination, 
to  which  they  seem  to  have  a  natural  turn  ;p 
for  which  reason  one  sees  most  jesuits  excel  in 
some  particular  thing.  They  even  breed  up 
some ‘i  for  martyrdom,  in  case  of  need  ;  as  the 
superior  of  a  Jesuit  seminary  at  Rome  told 
Lord  Bolingbroke :  Ed  abbiamo  anche  martiri 
per  il  martirio ,  se  bisogna. 

Inform  yourself  minutely  of  every  thing 
concerning  this  extraordinary  establishment : 
go  into  their  houses,  get  acquainted  with  indi¬ 
viduals,  hear  some  of  them  preach.  The  finest 
preacher  I  ever  heard  in  my  life  is  le  Pere 
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Neufville,  who,  I  believe,  preaches  still  at 
Paris,  and  is  so  much  in  the  best  company, 
that  you  may  easily  get  personally  acquainted 
with  him. 

If  you  would  know  their  morale ,  read  Pas¬ 
cal^  Lettres  Provinciates ,  in  which  it  is  very 
truly  displayed  from  their  own  writings. 

Upon  the  whole,  this  is  certain,  that  a  so¬ 
ciety,  of  which  so  little  good  is  said,  and  so 
much  ill  believed,  and  that  still  not  only  sub¬ 
sists,  but  flourishes,  must  be  a  very  able  onej 
It  is  always  mentioned  as  a  proof  of  the  supe¬ 
rior  abilities  of  the  Cardinal  Eichelieu,  that, 
though  hated  by  all  the  nation,  and  still  more 
so  by  his  master,  he  kept  his  power  in  spite  of 
both. 


r  gouvern6e  par  une  politique  profonde. 


London.  Jan.  23,  1752. 

My  Dear  Friend, 

,  .  .  •  •  •  •  • 

I  could  wish  there  were  a  treaty  made  be¬ 
tween  the  French  and  the  English  theatres, 
in  which  both  parties  should  make  considerable 
concessions.  The  English  ought  to  give  up 
their  notorious  violations  of  all  the  unities  ; 
and  all  their  massacres,  racks,  dead  bodies, 
and  mangled*  carcases,  which  they  so  frequently 
exhibit  upon  their  stage.  The  French  should 
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engage  to  have  more  action,  and  less  decla¬ 
mation  ;  and  not  to  cram  and  crowd0  things 
together,  to  almost  a  degree c  of  impossibility, 
from*  a  too  scrupulous  adherence  to  the  unities. 
The  English  should  restrain  the  licentiousness 
of  their  poets,  and  the  French  enlarge  the e 
liberty  of  theirs  :  their  poets  are  the  greatest 
slaves  in  their  country,  and  that  is  a  bold 
word;1  ours  are  the  most  tumultuous s  subjects 
in  England,  and  that  is  saying  a  good  deal.h 
Under [  such  regulations,  one  might  hope  to 
see  a  play,  in  which  one  should  not  be  lulled 
to  sleep  by  the  length  of  a  monotonical  decla¬ 
mation,  nor  frightened  and  shocked  by  the 
barbarity  of  the  action.  The  unity  of  time 
extented  occasionally  to  three  or  four  days, 
and  the  unity  of  place  broken  into ,  as  far  as i 
the  same  street,  or  sometimes  the  same  town  ; 
both  which,  I  will  affirm,  are  as  probable,  «sk 
four-and- twenty  hours,  and1  the  same  room. 

More  indulgence  too,  in  my  mind,  should 
be  shown,  than  the  French  are  willing  to  allow, 
to  bright*  thoughts,  and  to  shining  images ; 
for  though,  I  confess,  it  is  not  very  natural  for 
a  hero  or  a  princess  to  say  hne  things,  in  all 
the  violence  of  grief,  love,  rage,  &c.  yet,  I  can 
as  well  suppose  that,  as  I  can  that  they  should 
talk  to  themselves  for  half  an  hour,  which 
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they  must  necessarily  do,  or  no  tragedy  could 
be  carried  on,  unless  they  had  recourse  to  a 
much  greater  absurdity,  the  chorusses  of  the 
ancients.  Tragedy  is  of  a  nature  that  one 
must  see  it  with  a  degree  of  self-deception  ;m  we 
must  lend  ourselves,  a  little,  to  the  delusion  ; 
and  I  am  very  willing n  to  carry  that  complai¬ 
sance  a  little  farther  than  the  French  do. 

Tragedy  must  be  something  bigger  than ® 
life,  or  it  would  not  affect  us.  In  nature  the 
most  violent  passions  are  silent  ;  in  tragedy, 
they  must  speak,  and  speak  with  dignity  too. 
Hence  the  necessity  of  their  being  written  in 
verse,  and,  unfortunately  for  the  French,  from 
the  weakness p  of  their  language,  in  rhymes. 
And  for  the  same  reason,  Cato,  the  stoic,  ex¬ 
piring  at  Utica,  rhymes ^  masculine  and  femi¬ 
nine,  at  Paris  ;  and  fetches  hisT  last  breath  at 
London,  in  most  harmonious  and  correct 
blank  verse 

It  is  quite  otherwise  with  comedy,  which 
should  be  mere  common  life,  and  not  one  jot 
bigger .s  Every  character  should  speak  upon 
the  stage,  not  only  what  it  would  utter  in 1  the 
the  situation  there  represented ,u  but  iri*  the 
same  manner  in  which  it  would  express  it ,w 
For  vjhich x  reason  I  cannot  allow  rhymes  in 
comedy,  unless  they  were  put  into  the  mouth, 
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gie — en  exhalant  ties  rimes — r  rend  le — s  iota  de  plus — 
t  commande — 11  offerte — v  selon — w  forme  qu’il  aurait  dans 
le  monde — x  c’est  pour  cette — 
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and  came  out  of  the  mouth  of  a  mad  poet. 
But  it  is  impossible  to  deceive  one’s  self  enough 
(nor  is  it  the  least  necessary  in  comedy)  to 
suppose  a  dully  rogue  of  an  usurer  cheating,1  or 
gros  Jean  blundering  in aa  the  finest  rhymes  in 
the  world. 

As  for  operas,  they  are  essentially  too  absurd 
and  extravagant  to  mention :  X  look  upon 
them  as  a  magic  scene,  contrived  to  please  the 
eyes  and  ears,  at  the  expence  of  the  under¬ 
standing  ;  and  I  consider  singing,  rhyming, 
and  chiming  heroes,  and  princesses  and  philo¬ 
sophers,  as  I  dohb  the  hills,  the  trees,  the  birds, 
and  the  beasts,  who *  amicably  joined  in  one 
common  country  dance™  to  the  irresistible  tuneM 
of  Orpheus’s  lyre.  Whenever  I  go  to  an 
opera,  I  leave  my  sense  and  reason  at  the  door 
with  my  half  guinea,  and  deliver  myself  up  to™ 
my  eyes  and  my  ears. 

Thus  I  have  made  you  my  poetical  con¬ 
fession;.  in  which  X  have  acknowledged  as 
many  sins  against  the  established  taste  in  both 
countries,  as  a  frank  heretic  could  have  owned 
against  the  established  church  inn  either  ;  but  I 
am  now  privileged  by  my  age  to**  taste  and 
think  for  my  self hh  and  not  to  care  what  other 
people  think  of  me  in  those  respects  ;  an  ad¬ 
vantage  which  youth,  among  its  many  advan- 

y  d’admettre  qu’un  vieux— z  trompe— aa  se  laisse  tromper 
en  faisant  tous  deux — bb  regarde—' cc  danser — dd  accords— 
ee  je  ue  garde  avec  moi  que—ff  religion  de— gg  d’avoir  un- 
bh  des  sentiments  a  moi— 
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tages,  hath  not.  It  must  occasionally  and 
outwardly  conform,  to  a  certain  degree,  to  es¬ 
tablished  tastes,  fashions,  and  decisions.  A 
young  man  may,  with  a  becoming  modesty, 
dissent ,h  in  private  companies,  from  public 
opinions  and  prejudices :  but  he  must  not 
attack  them  with  warmth,  nor  magisterially 
set  up  his  own  sentiments  against  them.  En¬ 
deavour  to  hear  and  know  all  opinions  :  receive 
them  with  complaisance ;  form  your  own  with 
coolness,  and  give  zYjj  with  modesty. 

“  s’ecarter — jj  produisez-les. 


London,  May  the  11th,  1752. 

My  dear  Friend, 

I  break  my  word  by  writing  this  letter  ; 
but  I  break  it  on  the  allowable a  side,  by  doing 
more  than  I  promised.  I  have  pleasure  in 
writing  to  you :  and  you  may  possibly  have 
some  profit  in  reading  what  I  write  ;  either  of 
the  motives  were  sufficient  for  me,  both  I  can¬ 
not  withstand^  By  your  last,  I  calculate  that 
you  will  leave  Paris  this  day  seven  7iight  ;  upon 0 
that  supposition,  this  letter  may  still  find  you 
there. 

•  •  •  •  »  •  *  * 

Another  thing,  which  I  most  earnestly  re¬ 
commend  to  you,  not  only  in  Germany,  but 
in  every  part  of  the  world,  where  you  may 

a  Peehe  du  bon  cote— 1*  resister— c  d’aujourd'hui  en  huit  ; 
dans — 
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ever  be,  is, d  not  only  real,  but  seeming e  atten¬ 
tion,  to  whomever  you  speak  to,  or  to  whoever 
speaks  to  you.  There  is  nothing  so  brutally 
shocking,  nor  so  little  forgiven,  as  a  seeming 
inattention  to  the  person  who  is  speaking  to 
you ;  and  I  have  known  many  a  man  knocked 
down{  for  (in  my  own  opinion)  a  much  slighter 
provocation,  than  that  shocking  inattention 
which  I  mean.  I  have  seen  many  people, 
who,  while  you  are  speaking  to  them,  instead 
of  looking  at,  and  attending  to%  you,  fix  their 
eyes  upon  the  ceiling,  or  some  other  part  of 
the  room,  look  out  of  the  window,  play  with 
a  dog,  twirl  their  snuff-box,  or  piekh  their  nose. 
Nothing  discovers 5  a  little,  futile,  frivolous 
mind  more  than  this,  and  nothing  is  so  offen¬ 
sively  ill-bred :  it  is  an  explicit  declaration  on 
your  part,  that  even  the  most  trifling  object 
deserves  your  attention  more  than  all  that  can 
be  said  by  the  person  who  is  speaking  to  you. 
Judge  of  the  sentiments  of  hatred  and  resent¬ 
ment,  which  such  treatment  must  excite  in 
every  breast  where  any  degree  of  self-love 
dwells ;  and  I  am  sure  I  never  yet  met  with 
that  breast  where  there  was  not  a  great  deal. 
I  repeat  it  again  and  again  (for  it  is  highly 
necessary  for  you  to  remember  it ;)  that  sort 
of  vanity  and  self-love  is  inseparable  from 
human  nature,  whatever  may  be  its  rank  or 

<1  -e’est  de  prefer—-®  visible — f  des*  personnes  qui  se  sont 
fait  de  mauvaises  affaires — g  suivre- — h  tourmenter — 1 
decele— * 

p  5 
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condition  ;  even  your  footman  will  sooner  for¬ 
get  and  forgive  a  beating,  than  any  manifest 
mark  of  slight^  ■>  and  contempt,  Be  therefore, 
I  beg  of  you,  not  only  really,  but  seemingly 
and  manifestly^  attentive  to  whoever  speaks  to 
you  ;  nay  more,  take  their  tone.}  and  tunem 
yourself  to  their  unison.  Be  serious  with  the 
serious,  gay  with  the  gay,  and  trifle  with  the 
trijlers. n  In  assuming  these  various  shapes, 
endeavour  to  make 0  each  of  them  seem  to  sit 
easy  upon  you ,p  and  even  to  appear  to  he  your 
own  natural  one .q  This  is  the  true  and  useful 
versatility,  of  which  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
the  world  at  once  teaches  the  utility,  and  the 
means  of  acquiring. 


j  hauteur — k  ostensiblement— I  ]e  ton  des  autres— m  met- 
11  ceux  qui  aiment  a  badiner- — °  que— p  sans  gene-*» 
*1  toutes  naturelles — 


London,  May  the  31st,  1752. 

My  dear  Friend, 

The  world  is  the  book,  and  the  only  one  to 
which,  at  present,  I  would  have  you  apply 
yourself ;  and  the  thorough  knowledge  of  it a 
will  be  of  more  use  to  you,  than  all  the  hooksh 
that  ever  were  read.  Lay  aside  the  best  book 
whenever  you  can  go  into  the  best  company  ; 
and  depend  upon  it,  you  change  for  the  better. 
However,  as  the  most  tumultuous  life,  whether 


a  Celui-la— ceux»* 
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of  business  or  pleasure,  leaves  some  vacant 
moments  every  day,  in  which  a  book  is  the 
refuge  of  a  rational  being,  I  mean  now  to 
point  out  to  you  the  method  of  employing 
those  moments  (which  will  and  ought  to  be 
but  few)  in  the  most  advantageous  manner. 
Throw  away  none  of  your  time  upon  those  tri¬ 
vial  futile  books,  published  by  idle  or  neces¬ 
sitous0  authors,  for  the  amusement  of  idle d  and 
ignorant  readers  :  such  sort  of  books  swarm 
and  buzz  about  one e  every  day;  flap  them 
away,  they  have  no  sting. f  Cerium  pete  finem, 
have  some  one  object  for  those  leisure  moments, 
and  pursue  that  object  invariably  till  you  have 
attained  it ;  and  then  take  some «  other. 

•  •  •  •  •  p 

All  that  I  have  said  may  be  reduced  to 
these  two  or  three  plain  principles  ;  1st,  That 
you  should  now  read  very  little,  but  converse 
a  great  deal :  2ndly,  To  read  no  useless,  un¬ 
profitable  books  ;  and  3rdly,  That  thosifWhich 
you  do  read,  may  all  tend  to  a  certain  object, 
and  be  relative  to,  and  consequential  of  each 
other ■* h  In 1  this  method,  half  an  hour’s  reading 
every  day,  will  carry  you  a  great  way.  People 
seldom  know  how  to  employ  their  time  to  the 
best  advantage,  till  they  have  too  little  left  to 
employ  ;  but  if,  at  your  age,  in  the  beginning 
of  life,  people  would  but  consider  the  value  of 

c  desoeuvres  ou  fameliques — d  oisifs—  e  pullulent — f  ils 
n’amusent  ni  n’instruisent — g  passez  a  un— h  y  aient  rap¬ 
port  et  en  soient  la  consequence — i  selon — 
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it,  and  pui]  every  moment  to  interest,  it  is  in¬ 
credible  what  an  additional  fund  of  knowledge 
and  pleasure  such  an  economy  would  bring  in. 
I  look  back  with  regret  upon  that  large  sum 
of  time,  which,  in  my  youth,  I  lavished  away 
idly^  without  either  improvement  or 1  pleasure. 
Take  warning  betimes,  and  enjoy  every  mo¬ 
ment  ;  pleasures  do  not  commonly  last  so  long 
as  life,  and  therefore  should  not  be  neglected ; 
and  the  longest  life  is  too  short  for  knowledge, 
consequently  every  moment  is  precious. 

I  am  surprised  at  having  received  no  letter 
from  you  since  you  left  Paris.  I  still  direct 
this  to  Strasburgh,  as  I  did*  my  two  last.  I 
shall  direct  my  next  to  the  post-house  at  May- 
ence,  unless  I  receive,  in  the  mean  time, 
contrary  instructions  from  you.  Adieu  !  Re¬ 
member  les  attentions :  they  must  he  your 
passports  into  good  company. 


plac«K— k  en  pure  perte— 1 


avantage,  comme  sans  — 


London,  September  22nd,  1752. 

My  dear  Friend, 

The  day  after  the  date  of  my  last,  I  received 
your  letter  of  the  8th.  I  approve  extremely 
of  your  intended  progress ,a  and  am  very  glad 
that  you  go  to  the  Gohr  with  Comte  Schul- 
lemburgh.  I  would  have  you  see  every  thing 
with  your  own  eyes,  and  hear  every  thing  with 


Voyage— 
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your  own  ears :  for  I  know,  by  very  long  ex¬ 
perience,  that  it  is  very  unsafe  to  trust  to  other 
people’s. b  Vanity  and  interest  cause  many  mis¬ 
representations ,c  and  folly  causes  many  more. 
Few  people  have  parts  enough  to  relate d  exactly 
and  judiciously ;  and  those  who  have,  for 
some  reason  or  other,  never  fail  to  sinke ,  or  to 
add  some  circumstances. 

The  reception  which  you  have  met  with  at 
Hanover,  I  look  upon  as  an  omen  of*  your 
being  well  received  every  where  else ;  for,  to 
tell  you  the  truth,  it  was  the  place  that  I  dis¬ 
trusted  the  most  in  that  particular.  But  there 
is  a  certain  conduct,  there  are  certaines  manu¬ 
res  that  will,  and  must  get  the  better  of  *  all 
difficulties  of  that  kind  ;  it  is  to  acquire  them, 
that  you  still  continue  abroad,  and  go  from 
court  to  court :  theyh  are  personal,  local,  and 
temporal  p  they  are  modes  which  vary,  and 
owe  their  existence  to  accidents,  whim  and 
humour  ;  all  the  sense  and  reason  in  the^vorld 
would  never  point  them  out ;  nothing  but  ex¬ 
perience,  observation,  and  what  is  called  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  world,  can  possibly  teach  them. 
For  example,  it  is  respectful  to  bow  to j  the 
king  of  England,  it  is  disrespectful  to  bow  tok 
the  king  of  France  ;  it  is  the  rule  to  courtesy 1  to 

b  de  s’en  rapporter  aux  autres — -c  nous  font  repr6senter 
faussement  les  choses — d  rapporter — e  retrancher — f  bon 
augure  que — ?  surmonter — h  ces  modes—  1  passageres — 
j  de  s’incliner  devant — k  ce  serait  manquer  aux  usages  que 
d’en  faire  autant  devant—1  de  faire  une  profonde  reve¬ 
rence—- 
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the  emperor ;  andm  the  prostration  of  the  whole 
body  is  required  by  Eastern  monarchs.  These 
are  established  ceremonies,  and  must  be  com¬ 
plied  with ;  but  why  they  were  established,  I 
defy  sense  and  reason  to  tell  us.  It  is  the 
same  among  all  ranks,  where  certain  customs 
are  received,  and  must  necessarily  be  complied 
with,  though  by  no  means  the  result  of  sense 
and  reason.  As  for  instance,  the  very  absurd, 
though  almost  universal  custom  of  drinking 
people’s  healths.  Can  there  be  any  thing  in 
the  world  less  relative n  to  any  other  man’s 
health,  than  my  drinking  a  glass  of  wine] 
Common  sense,  certainly,  never  pointed  it  out  ? 
but  yet  common  sense  tells  me  I  must  conform 
to  it.  Good  sense  bids  one  be  civil,  and  en¬ 
deavour  to  please  ;  though  nothing  but  expe¬ 
rience  and  observation  can  teach  one  the  means, 
properly  adapted0  to  time,  place,  and  persons. 
This  knowledge  is  the  true  object  of  a  gentle¬ 
man’s  travelling,  if  he  travels  as  he  ought  to 
do.  By  frequenting  good  company  in  every 
country,  he  himself  becomes  of  eyery  country  ; 
he  is  no  longer  an  Englishman,  a  Frenchman, 
or  an  Italian ;  but  he  is  an  European  ;  he 
adopts,  respectively,  the  best  manners  of  every 
country ;  and  is  a  Frenchman  at  Paris, 
an  Italian  at  Rome,  an  Englishman  at  Lon¬ 
don. 

m  turn  this  sentence  thus  :  and  Eastern  monarchs  require 
that  one  should  prostrate  one’s  self  in  his  presence — n  qui 
ait  moins  de  rapport—)  appropri£s — 
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This  advantage,  I  must  confess,  very p  seldom 
accrues  to  my  countrymen  from  their  tra¬ 
velling  ;  as  they  have  neither  the  desire  nor 
the  means  of  getting  into  good  company 
abroad  :  for,  in  the  first  place,  they  are  con¬ 
foundedly  bashful  ;q  and,  in  the  next  place, 
they  either  speak  no  foreign  language  at  all, 
or,  it  they  do,  it  is  barbarously  ,r  You  possess 
all  the  advantages  that  they  want ;  you  know 
the  languages  in  perfection,  and  have  con¬ 
stantly  kept  the  best  company  in  the  places 
where  you  have  been  ;  so  that  you  ought  to 
be  an  European.  Your  canvas  is  solid  and 
strong,  your  outlines  are s  good ;  but  remember, 
that  you  still  want  the  beautiful  colouring  of 
Titian,  and  the  delicate  graceful  touches  of 
Guido.  Now  is  your  time  to  get  them.  There 
is  in  all  good  company,  a  fashionable  air, 
countenance d  manner,  and  phraseology,  which 
can  only  be  acquired  by  being  in  good  com¬ 
pany,  and  very  attentive  to  all  that  passes 
there.  When  you  dine  or  sup  at  any  well- 
bred  man’s  house,  observe  carefully  how  he 
does  the  honours  of  his  table  to  the  different 
guests.  Attend  to  the  compliments  of  con¬ 
gratulation  or  condolence,  that  you  hear  a 
well-bred  man  make  to  his  superiors,  to  his 
equals,  and  to  his  inferiors  ;  watchu  even  his 

P  turn  the  sentence  thus  :  seldom  crowns  the  travels  of  my 
countrymen — q  ont  cette  mauvaise  honte  qui  les  distingue 
partout — r  ils  s’en  acquittent  cotnme  des  barbares — s  des- 
sin — t  maintien — u  observez — 
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countenance  and  his  tone  of  voice,  for  they  all 
conspire  in  the  main  point  of  pleasing, v  There 
is  a  certain  distinguishing  diction  of  w  a  man 
of  fashion  :  he  will  not  content  himself  with 
saying,  like  John  Trott,  to  a  new-married 
man,  sir,  I  wish  you  much  joy  ;  or  to  a  man 
who  has  lost  his  son,  sir,  I  am  sorry  for  your 
loss ;  and  hoik  with  a  countenance  equally  un¬ 
moved  :x  but  he  will  say  in  effect  the  same  thing 
in  a  more  elegant  and  less  trivial  manner,  and 
with  a  countenance  adapted  to  l\\Q  occasion  J 
He  will  advance  with  warmth,  vivacity,  and 
a  cheerful  countenance,  to  the  new-married 
man,  and  embracing  him,  perhaps  say  to  him, 
44  If  you  do  justice  to  my  attachment  to  you, 
you  will  judge  of  the  joy  that  I  feel  upon  this 
occasion,  better  than  I  can  express  it,”  &c.  ; 
to  the  other  in  affliction,  he  will  advance  slowly, 
with  a  grave  composure  of  countenance,  in  a 
more  deliberate  manner,  and  with  a  lower 
voice*  perhaps  say.  “  I  hope  you  do  me  the 
justice  to  be  convinced,  that  I  feel  whatever 
you  feel™  and  shall  ever  be  affected  where  you 
are  concerned.” 

v  tout  cela  est  utile  quand  on  veut  plaire — w  qui  caraet6- 
rise — x  le  tout  prononce  d’un  air  indifferent— y  situation— 
z  d’un  ton  de  voix  plus  bas— aa  suis  sensible  a  tout  ce  qui 
vous  touche — 


London,  January  the  15th,  1753. 

My  dear  Friend, 

I  never  think  my  time  so  well  employed, 
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as  when  I  think  it  employed  to  your  ad  van- 
tage.  You  have  long  had  the  greatest  share 
of  it ;  you*  now  engross  it .a  Young  men  are 
as  apt*  to  think  themselves  wise  enough,  as 
drunken  men  are  to  think  themselves  sober 
enough.  .  They  look  upon  spirit?  to  be  a  much 
better  thing*  than  experience  ;  which  they  call 
coldness.  They  are  but  half  mistaken ;  for 
though  spirit,  without  experience,  is  danger¬ 
ous,  experience,  without  spirit,  is  languid  and 
defective.  Their e  union,  which  is  very  rare, 
is'  perfection  :  you  may  join s  them,  if  you 
please :  for  all  my  experience  is  at  your  ser¬ 
vice;  and  I  do  not  desire  one  grain  of  your 
spirit  in  return.  Use  them  both  ;  and  let 
them  reciprocally  animate  and  check*  each 
other.  I  mean  here,  by  the  spirit  of  youth , 
only1  the  vivacity  and  presumption  of  youth  ; 
which  hinder  them  from  seeing  the  difficulties, 
or  dangers  of  an  undertaking ;  but  I  do  not 
mean  what  the  silly  vulgar  call  spirit,  by  which 
they  are J  captious,  jealous  of  their  rank,  sus¬ 
picious  of  being  undervalued*  and  tart 1  (as 
they  call  it)  in  their  repartees,  upon  them 
slightest  occasions.  This  is  an  evil,  and  a 
very  silly  spirit,  which  should  be  driven  out, 
and  transferred  to  a  herd  of  swine.  This  is 
net  the  spirit  of  a  man  of  fashion,  who  has 

a,Il  eat  a  vous  sans  partage — b  enclins— c  leur  vivacity 
d  esprit— -d  guide — e  c’est  dans  cette— f  que  consiste— 
g  r<§unir— h  gouvernent— i  chaleur  d’esprit— j  qui  rend 
un  homme — k  deprecie — 1  aigre— m  aux— 
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kept  good  company.  People  of  an  ordinary, 
low  education,  when  they  happen  to  fall  into 
good  company,  imagine  themselves  the  only 
object n  of  its  attention  ;  if  the  company  whis¬ 
pers,0  it  is,  to  be  sure,  concerning  them ;  if 
they  laugh,  it  is  at  them; p  and  if  anything 
ambiguous,  that  by  the  most  forced  interpre¬ 
tation  can  be  applied  to  them,  happens  to  be 
said,  they  are  convinced  that  it  was  meant  at 
them  ;  upon  which  they  grow q  out  of  counte¬ 
nance  first,  and  then  angry.  This  mistake  is 
very  well  ridiculed  in  the  Stratagem,  where 
Scrub  says,  I  am  sure  they  talked  of  me,  for 
they  laughed  consumedly.T  A  well-bred  man 
seldom  thinks,  but  never  seems  to  think,  him¬ 
self  slighted,  undervalued,  or  laughed  ats  in 
company,  unless  where  it  is  so  plainly  marked 
out,  that  his  honour  obliges  him  to  resent  it 
in 1  a  proper  manner ;  mais  les  honnetes  gens  ne 
se  boudent  jamais .  I  will  admit  that  it  is  very 

difficult  to  command  onds-self  enough a  to  be¬ 
have  with  ease,  frankness,  and  good-breeding 
towards  those,  who  one  knows  dislike,  slight, 
and  injure  one  as  far  as  they  can  without  per¬ 
sonal  consequences ;  but  I  assert,  that  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  to  do  it. 

n  le  point  de  mire — °  quelqu’un  se  parle  a  l’oreille — P 
leurs  depens — q  les  voila  tout — r  to  laugh  consumed !y, 
eclater  de  rire — s  qu’on  le  m6prise,  qu’on  lui  manque 
d’egards  et  qu’on  le  tourne  en  ridicule — 1  d’y  rSpondre 
d’ — u  d’avoir  sur  soi  assez  d’empire — 


London,  Nov.  the  20th,  1753. 


My  dear  Friend, 

Two  mails  are  now  due  from  Holland,  so 
that  I  have  no  letter  from  you  to  acknowledge  ; 
but  that  you  know,  by  long  experience,  does 
not  hinder  my  writing  to  you  ;  I  always  re¬ 
ceive  your  letters  with  pleasure  ;  but  I  mean, 
and  endeavour,  that  you  should  receive  mine 
with  some  profit ;  preferring  always  your 
advantage  to  my  own  pleasure. 

If  you  find  yourself  well  settled  and  natu¬ 
ralized  at  Manheim,  stay  there  some  time, 
and  do  not  leave  a  certain  for  an  uncertain 
good  :  but  if  you  think  you  shall  be  as  well, 
or  better  established  at  Munich,  go  there  as 
soon  as  you  please  ;  and  if  disappointed,  you 
can  always  return  to  Manheim.  I  mentioned, 
in  a  former  letter,  your  passing  the  carnival 
at  Berlin,  which  I  think  may  be  both  useful 
and  pleasing  to  you  ;  however,  do  as  you  will, 
but  let  me  know  what  you  resolve.  That 
king  and  that  country  have,  and  will  have,  so 
great  a  share  in  the  affairs  of  Europe,  that 
they  are  well  worth  being  thoroughly  known. 

Whether,  where  you  are  now,  or  ever  may 
be  hereafter,  you  speak  French,  German, 
or  English  most,  I  earnestly  recommend  to 
you  a  particular  attention  to  the  propriety  and 
elegancy  of  your  style :  employ  the  best  words 
you  can  find  in  the  language,  avoid  cacophony , 
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and  make  your  periods  as  harmonious  as  you 
can.  I  need  not,  I  am  sure,  tell  you,  what 
you  must  often  have  felt,  how  much  the  ele- 
gancy  of  diction  adorns  the  best  thought  , 
and  palliates a  the  worst.  In  the  House  of 
Commons,  it  is  almost  every  thing  ;  and  in¬ 
deed,  in  every  assembly,  whether  public  or 
private.  Words,  which  are  the  dress  of 
thoughts,  deserve  surely  more  care  than 
clothes,  which  are  only  the  dress  of  the  person, 
and  which,  however,  ought  to  have  their  share 
of  attention.  If  you  attend  to  your  style,  in 
any  one  language,  it  will  give  you  a  habit  of 
attending  to  it  in  every  other ;  and  if  once 
you  speak  either  French  or  German  very 
elegantly,  you  will  afterwards  speak  much  the 
better  English  for  it.  I  repeat  it  to  you 
again,  for  at  least  the  thousandth  time ;  exert 
your  whole  attention  now  in  acquiring  the 
ornamental  parts  of  character ,b  People  know 
very  little  of  the  world,  and  talk  nonsense, 
when  they  talk  of  plainness  and  solidity  un¬ 
adorned ;  they  will  do  in  nothing:  mankind 
has  been  long  out  of  a  state  of  nature,  and 
the  golden  age  of  native  simplicity  will  never 
return.  Whether  for  the  better  or  the  worse, 
no  matter;  but  we  are  refined;  and  plain 
manners,  plain  dress,  and  plain  diction,  would 
as  little  do  in  life,*  as  acorns,  herbage,  and 

a  Fait  passer —b  qualites  d’ornement — c  ne  sont  pas  plus 
de  mise  dans  le  monde — 
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the  water  of  the  neighbouring  spring,  would 
do  at  table.  Some  people  are  just  come,  who 
interrupt  me  in  the  middle  of  my  sermon  ; 
so  good  night. 


London,  April  the  16th,  1759. 

My  dear  Friend, 

With  humble  submission  to  you,  I  still 
say,  that  if  Prince  Ferdinand,  can  make  aa 
defensive  campaign *  this  year,  he  will  have 
done  a  great  deal,  considering  the  great  ine¬ 
quality  of  numbers.  The  little  advantages  of 
taking  a  regiment  or  two  prisoners,  or  cutting 
another  to  pieces,  are  but  trifling  articles  in 
the  great  account  ;b  they  are  only  the  pence, 
the  pounds  are  yet  to  come  ;  and  I  take  it  for 
granted,  that  neither  the  French,  nor  the  court 
of  Vienna,  will  have  le  dementi  of  their  main 
object,  which  is  unquestionably  Hanover  ;  for 
that  is  the  summa  summarum  ;  and  they  will 
certainly  take  care  to  draw  a  force  together 
for  this  purpose,  too  great  for  any  that  Prince 
Ferdinand  has,  or  can  have,  to  oppose  them. 
In  short,  mark  the  end  on't,  fen  augure  mal. 
If  France,  Austria,  the  Empire,  Russia,  and 
Sweden,  are  not,  at  long  run,  too  hard  for  the 
two  Electors  of  Hanover  and  Brandenburgh, 
there  must  be  some  invisible  powers,  some 
tutelar  Deities,  that  miraculously  interpose  in 
favour  of  the  latter. 

a  Se  tenir  sur  la — total — 
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You  encourage  me  to  accept  all  the  powers c 
that  goats,  asses,  and  bulls,  can  give  me,  by 
engaging  for  my  not  making  an  ill  use  of 
them  ;  but  I  own,  I  cannot  help  distrusting 
myself  a  little,  or  rather  human  nature ;  for 
it  is  an  old  and  very  true  observation,  that 
there  are  misers  of  money,  but  none  of  power  ; 
and  the  non-use d  of  the  one,  and  the  abuse  of 
the  other,  increase  in  proportion  to  their 
quantity. 

I  am  very  sorry  to  tell  you,  that  Harte's 
Gustavus  Adolphus  does  not  take  at  all,  and 
consequently  sells  very  little  :  it  is  certainly 
informing,  and  full  of  good  matter  ;e  but  it  is 
as  certain  too,  that  the  style  is  execrable  : 
where  the  deuce  he  picked  it  up,  I  cannot 
conceive,  for  it  is  a  bad  style,  of  a  new  and 
singular  kind  ;  it  is  full  of  La  truisms.  Gallic¬ 
isms,  Germanisms,  and  all  isms  but  Anglic¬ 
isms  ;  in  some  places  pompous,  in  others 
vulgar  and  low.  Surely,  before  the  end  of 
the  world,  people,  and  you  in  particular,  will 
discover,  that  the  manner ,  in  every  thing,  is 
at  least  as  important  as  the  matter  ;  and  that 
the  latter  never  can  please,  without  a  good 
degree  of  elegancy  in  the  former.  This  holds 
true  in  every  thing  in  life :  in  writing,  con¬ 
versing,  business,  the  help  of  the  graces  is 
absolutely  necessary ;  and  whoever  vainly 
thinks  himself  above  them,  will  find  he  is 

c  forces — d  £pargne — e  riche  quant  au  fond — 
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mistaken,  when  it  will  be  too  late  to  court 
them,  for  they  will  not  come{  to  strangers  of  an 
advanced  age.  There  is  a  history  lately  come 
out,  of  the  reign  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  and 
her  son  King  James,  written  by  one  Robert¬ 
son,  a  Scotchman,  which  for  clearness,  parity, 
and  dignity  of  style,  I  will  not  scruple  to 
compare  with  the  best  historians  extant,  not 
excepting  Davila,  Guicciardini,  and  perhaps 
Livy.  Its  success  has  consequently  been 
great,  and  a  second  edition  is  already  pub¬ 
lished,  and  bought  up.  I  take  it  for  granted, 
that  it  is  to  be  had,  or  at  least  borrowed,  at 
Hamburgh,  or  I  would  send  it  you. 

I  hope  you  drink  the  Pyrmont  waters 
every  morning.  The  health  of  the  mind  de¬ 
pends  so  much  upon  the  health  of  the  body, 
that  the  latter  deserves  the  utmost  attention, 
independently  of  the  senses  God  send  you 
a  very  great  share  of  both  !  Adieu. 

■  ne  se  rendent  pas — - 


London,  April  the  27th,  1759. 

My  dear  friend, 

I  have  received  your  two  letters  of  the  10th 
and  13tb,  by  the  last  mail ;  and  I  will  begin 
my  answer  to  them,  by  observing  to  you,  that 
a  wise  man,  without  being  a  stoic,  considers, 
in  all  misfortunes  that  befall  him,  their  best 
as  well  as  their  worst  side ;  and  every  thing 
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has  a  better  and  a  worse  side. a  I  have  strictly 
observed  that  rule  for  many  years,  and  have 
found  by  experience,  that  some  comfort  is  to  be 
extracted ,  under b  most  moral  ills,  by  consider¬ 
ing  them  in  every  light,  instead  of  dwelling, 
as  people  are  too  apt  to  do,  upon  the  gloomy 
side  of  the  object.  Thank  God,  the  dis¬ 
appointment  that  you  so  pathetically  groan 
under,  is  not  a  calamity  which  admits  of  no 
consolation.  Let  us  simplify  it,  and  see  what 
it  amounts d  to.  You  were  pleased  with  the 
expectation e  of  coming  here  next  month,  to  spe 
those  who  would  have  been  pleased  with  seeing 
you.  That,  from  very  natural  causes,  cannot 
be  ;  and  you  must  pass  this  summer  at  Ham¬ 
burgh,  and  next  winter  in  England,  instead 
of  passing  this  summer  in  England,  and  next 
winter  at  Hamburgh,  Now,  estimating 
things  fairly,  is  not  the  change  rather  to  you 
advantage  ?  Is  not  the  summer  more  eligible f 
both  for  health  and  pleasure,  than  the  winter, 
in  that  northern  frozen  zone  ?  and  will  not 
the  winter,  in  England,  supply  you  with  more 
pleasures  than  the  summer,  in  an  empty*  ca¬ 
pital,  could  have  done  ?  So  far  then  it  ap¬ 
pears,  that  you  are  rather  a  gainer  by  your 
misfortune. 

The  tour  too,  which  you  propose  making  to 
Lubeck,  Altena,  &c.  will  both  amuse  and 


a  Deux  faces — b  on  peut  tirer  quelque  bien  (le— -c  contre¬ 
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inform  you  ;  for,  at  your  age,  one  cannot  see 
too  many  different  places  and  people  ;  since 
at  the  age  you  are  now  of,  I  take  it  for  granted, 
that  you  will  not  see  them  superficially,  as 
you  did  when  you  first  went  abroad. 

This  whole  matter  then,  summed  up, 
amounts  to  no  more  than  this — that  you  will 
be  here  next  winter,  instead  of  this  summer. 
Do  not  think  that  all  I  have  said  is  the  con¬ 
solation  only  of  an  old  philosophical  fellow, 
almost  insensible  of  pleasure  or  pain,  offered 
to  a  young  fellow  who  has  quick  sensations  ofk 
both.  No,  it  is  the  rational  philosophy  taught 
me  by  experience  and  knowledge  of  the  world, 
and  which  I  have  practised  above  thirty  years. 
I  always  made  the  best  of  the  best ,*  and  never 
made  bad  worse,  by  fretting  ;  this  enabled  me 
to  go  through  the  various  scenes  of  life,  in 
which  I  have  been  an  actor,  with  more  plea¬ 
sure  and  less  pain  than  most  people.  You 
will  say  perhaps,  One  cannot  change  oneJs 
nature  ;  and  that  if  a  person  is  born  of  a  very 
sensible  gloomy  temper,  and  apt  to  see  things 
in  the  worst  light,  they  cannot  help  it,  nor 
new-make  themselves.  I  will  admit  it,  to  a 
certain  degree,  and  but  to  a  certain  degree ; 
for  though  we  cannot  totally  change  our 
nature,  we  may  in  a  great  measure  correet  it, 
by  reflection  and  philosophy  ;  and  some  phi- 
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losopliy  is  a  very  necessary  companion  in  this 
world,  where,  even  to  the i  most  fortunate,  the 
chances  are  greatly  against  happiness .k 

•  •  •  •  «  •  • 

I  am  not  old  enough,  nor  tenacious  enough, 
to  pretend  not  to  understand  the  main  purport 
of  your  last  letter  ;  and  to  show  you  that  I 
do,  you  may  draw  upon  me  for  two  hundred 
pounds,  which,  I  hope,  will  more  than  clear 
you. 

Good  night :  oequam  memento  rebus  in  ar- 
duis  servare  mentem  ;  be  neither  transported 
nor  depressed  by  the  accidents  of  life. 

j  a  l’egard  des — k  somme  des  maux  Femporte  sur  celle 
des  biens — 

Blackheath,  Sept,  the  30th,  1766. 

My  dear  Friend, 

I  received  yesterday,  with  great  pleasure, 
your  letter  of  the  18th,  by  which  I  consider 
this  last  ugly  bout  as  over  ;a  and,  to  prevent  its 
return,  I  greatly  approve  of  your  plan  for  the 
south  of  France,  where  I  recommend  for  your 
principal  residence,  Pezenas,  Toulouse,  or 
Bordeaux  ;  but  do  not  be  persuaded  to  go  to 
Aix  en  Provence,  which  by  experience  I  know 
to  be  at  onceb  the  hottest  and  the  coldest  place 
in  the  world,  from  the  ardour  of  the  Provencal 

a  Elle  m’apprend  que  votre  derniere  attaque  est  heure- 
usement  pass£e— b  je  sais  par  experience  que  c’est  &  ia  fo?,« 


siiii,  and  the  sharpness c  of  the  Alpine  winds. 
I  al?o  earnestly  recommend  to  you,  for  your 
complaint  upon  your  breast ,d  to  take,  twice  a 
day,  asses  or  (what  is  better)  mares5  milk, 
and  that  for  these  six  months  at  least.  Mingle 
turnips,  as  much  as  you  can,  with  your  diet. 

I  have  written,  as  you  desired,  to  Mr.  Se¬ 
cretary  Conway  ;  but  I  will  answer  for  it, 
there  will  be  no  difficulty  to  obtain  the  leave 

vou  ask. 

«/ 

There  is  no  new  event  in  the  political  world, 
since  my  last ;  so  God  bless  you  ! 

c  apret4 — d  mal  de  poitrine — 


London,  October  the  29th,  1766. 

My  dear  Friend, 

The  last  mail  brought  me  your  letter  of  the 
17th.  I  am  glad  to  hear  that  your  breast  is 
so  much  better.  You  will  find  both  asses 
and  mares5  milk  enough  in  the  south  of  France, 
where  it  was  much  drank a  when  I  was  there. 
Guy  Patin  recommends  to  a  patient  to  have 
no  doctor  but  a  horse  ;  and  no  apothecary  but 
an  ass.  As  for  your  pains  and  weakness  in 
your  limbs,  je  vous  en  offre  autoM ;  I  have 
never  been  freeh  from  them  since  my  last  rheu¬ 
matism.  I  use  my  legs  as  much  as  I  can, 
and  you  should  do  so  too,  for  disuse  makes 
them  worse .c  1  cannot  now  used  them  long  at 

a  On.  en  buvait  beaucoup — b  quitte — c  elles  ne  font 
qu’empirer  par  le  repos — d  exercer — 
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a  time,  because  of  the  weakness  of  old  age ; 
but  I  contrive  to  get,  by  different  snatches ,e 
at  least  two  hours*  walking  every  day,  either 
in  my  garden  or  within  doors,  as  the  weather 
permits.  I  set  out  to-morrow  for  Bath,  in 
hopes  of  half  repairs  J  for  Medea’s  kettle g  could 
not  give  me  whole  ones  ;  the  timber  sh  of  my 
wretched  vessel  are  too  much  decayed  to  be 
fitted  out  again  for  use}  I  shall  see  poor  Harte 
there,  who,  I  am  told,  is  in  a  miserable  way} 
between  some  real  and  some  imaginary  dis¬ 
tempers. 

I  send  you  no  political  news,  for  one  reason, 
among  others,  which  is,  that  I  know  none. 
Great  expectations  are  raised  off  this  session, 
which  meets 1  the  11th  of  next  month:  but  of 
what  kind  nobody  knows,  and  consequently 
every  body  conjectures  variously.  Lord  Chat¬ 
ham  comes  to  town  to-morrow  from  Bath, 
where  he  has  been  to  reftm  himself  for  the 
winter  campaign  :  he  has  hitherto  but  an  in¬ 
different  set  of  aides-de-camp  ;  and  where  he 
will  find  better,  I  do  not  know.  Charles 
Townsend  and  he  are  already  upon  ill  terms. 
Enfin  je  rCy  vois  goutte ;  and  so  God  bless 
you ! 

e  en  m’y  reprenant  a  plusieurs  fois — f  un  demi-rdtablisse- 
ment — g  tout  l’art  de-— h  grosses  pieces—^  reparses,  de 
fa$on  a  m’en  servir  encore — j  pitoyable  £ta t — k  on  s’attend 
a  de  grands  evenements— »  ouvre — <n  refaire — 
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Bath,  November  the  15th  1766. 

My  dear  Friend, 

I  have  this  moment  received  your  letter  of 
the  5th  instant  from  Basle.  I  am  very  glad 
to  find  that  your  breast  is  relieved,  though, 
perhaps,  at  the  expence  of  your  legs ;  for,  if 
the  humour  be  either  gouty  or  rheumatic,  it 
had  better  be  in  your  legs  than  any  where  else. 
I  have  consulted  Moisy,  the  great  physician 
of  this  place,  upon  it ;  who  says,  that  at 
this*  distance  he  dares  not  prescribe  any  thing, 
as  there  may  be  such  different  causes  for  your 
complaint,  which  must  be  well  weighed  by  a 
physician  upon  the  spot;  that  is,  in  short,  that 
he  knows  nothing  of  the  matter .b  I  will  there¬ 
fore  tell  you  of  my  own  case,  in  1732,  which 
may  be  something  parallel  to  yours.  I  had 
that  year  been  dangerously  ill  of  a  fever  in 
Holland ;  and  when  I  was  recovered  of  it, 
the  febrific  humour  fell  into  my  legs,  and 
swelled  them  to  that  degree ,c  and  chiefly  in 
the  evening,  that  it  was  as  painful  to  me,  as 
it  was  shocking  to  others.  I  came  to  England 
with  them  in  this  condition  ;d  and  consulted 
Mead,  Broxholme,  and  Arbuthnot,  who  none 
of  them  did  me  the  least  good ;  but,  on  the 
contrary,  increased  the  swelling,  by  applying 

a  pareille— 6  pas  de  quoi  il  s’agit— c  &  tel  point— 
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poultices  and  emollients  In  this  condition  I 
remained  near  six  months,  till,  finding  that 
the  doctors  could  do  me  no  good,  I  resolved 
to  consult  Palmer,  the  most  eminent  surgeon 
of  St.  Thomas’s  Hospital.  He  immediately 
told  me,  that  the  physicians  had  pursued  a 
a  very  wrong  method,  as  the  swelling  of  my 
legs  proceeded  only  from  a  relaxation  and 
weakness  of  the  cutaneous  vessels  ;  and  he 
must  apply  strengthened  instead  of  emollients. 
Accordingly,  he  ordered  me  to  put  my  legs  up 
to  the  knees  every  morning,  in  brine  from  the 
salters,*  as  hot  as  I  could  bear  it  ^  the  brine 
must  have  had  meat  salted  in  it.  I  did  so  ; 
and  after  having  thus  pickled^  my  legs  for  about 
three  weeks,  the  complaint  absolutely  ceased, 
and  I  have  never  had  the  least  swelling  in  them 
since.  After  what  I  have  said,  I  must  cau * 
tionh  you  not  to  use  the  same  remedy  rashly, 
and  without  the  most  skilful  advice 1  you  can 
i.nd,  where  you  are  ;  for  ii  your  swelling  pro¬ 
ceeds  from  a  gouty,  or  rheumatic  humour, 
there  may  be  great  danger  in  applying  so 
powerful  an  astringent,  and  perhaps  repellent  j 
as  brine.  So  go  piano,  and  not  without  the 
best  advice,  upon  a  view 1  of  the  parts. 

e  toniques— f  de  la  saumure— g  sale — h|  avertisse—* 
i  rneilleure  consultation— j  repercussif—  k  sauf  meilleur 
avis — ■*  apres  l’inspection — 
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Bath,  December  the  9th,  1766. 

My  Dear  Friend, 

I  have  received,  two  days  ago,  your  letter 
of  the  26th  past.  I  am  very  glad  that  you 
begin  to  feel  the  good  effects  of  the  climate 
where  you  are  ;  I  know  it  saved  my  life,  in 
1741,  when  both*  the  skilful  and  the  unskilful 
gave  me  over.h  In  that  ramble  I  stayed  three 
or  four  days  at  Nimes,  where  there  are  more 
remains  of  antiquity,  I  believe,  than  in  any 
town  in  Europe,  Italy  excepted.  What  is 
falsely c  called  la  JSTaison-Carree ,  is,  in  my 
mind,  the  finest  piece  of  architecture  that  I 
ever  saw  ;  and  the  amphitheatre  the  clumsiest 
and  the  ugliest : d  if  it  were  in  England,  every 
body  would  swear  it  had  been  built  by e  Sir  John 
Vanbrugh. 

This  place  is  now,  just  what  you  have  seen 
it  formerly ;  here  isf  a  great  crowd  of  trifling 
and  unknown  people,  whom  I  seldom  frequent, 
in  the  public  rooms ;  so  that  I  pass  my  time 
tr^s-uniment ,  in  taking  the  air  in  my  post- 
chaise  every  morning,  and  reading  in  the 
evenings.  And  d  propos  of  the  latter ,&  I  shall 
point  outabooK,  which  I  believe  will  give  you 
some  pleasure  ;  at  least  it  gave  me  a  great 

a  apres  que — 6  ignorants  m’eurent  condamne — c  mat  a 
propos  3  est  un  Edifice  tr&s-pesant  et  tres-laid—e  qUe 
e’est  l’eeuvre  de— f  il  y  a — g  lecture — 
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deal :  I  never  read  it  before.  It  is  Reflexions 
sur  la  Poesie  et  la  Peinture ,  par  V Abbe  du 
Bos ,  in  two  octavo  volumes :  and  is,  I  sup¬ 
pose,  to  be  had  at  every  great  town  in  France. 
The  criticisms  and  the  reflections  are  just  and 

livelv. 

It  may  be  you  expect  some  political  news 
from  me ;  but  I  can  tell  you  that  you  will 
have  none  :  for  no  mortal  can  comprehend  the 
present  state  of  affairs.  Eight  or  nine  peo¬ 
ple,  of  some  consequence,  have  resigned  their 
employments;  upon  which  Lord  C— —  made 

overtures  to  the  duke  of  B - and  his  people  ; 

but  they  could  by  no  means  agree,  and  his 
Grace  went,  the  next  day,  full  of  wrath,'  to 
Wooburne  :  so  that  negociation  is  entirely  at 

an  endJ  People  wait  to  see  who  Lord  C - 

will  take  in,  for  some  he  must  have:  even  he 
cannot  be  alone,  contra  Mundum ,  Such  a 
state  of  affairs,  to  be  sure,  was  never  seen  be¬ 
fore,  in  this  or  in  any  other  country.  When 
this  Ministry  shall  be  settled ,k  it  will  be  the 
sixth  Ministry  in  six  years  time. 

Poor  Harte  is  here,  and  in  a  most  misera¬ 
ble  condition  ;  those  who  wish  him  the  best, 
as  I  do,  must  wish  him  dead. 

God  bless  you  ! 

1  tout  en  courroux' — j  a  tout-a-fait  £ehou£ — k  consti- 
tue-— 
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London,  February  the  13th,  1767. 

My  dear  Friend, 

It  is  so  long  since  I  have  had  a  letter  from 
you  that  I  am  alarmed  about  your  health ; 
and  fear,  that  the  southern  parts  of  France 
have  not  done  so  well  by  you,  as  they  did  by 
me  in  the  year  1741,  when  they  snatched  me 
from  th ejaws*  of  death.  Let  me  know,  upon 
the  receipt  of  this  letter,  how  you  are,  and 
where  you  are. 

I  have  no  news  to  send  you  from  hence  : 
for  every  thing  seems  suspended,  both  in  the 
court  and  in  the  parliament,  till  Lord  Chat¬ 
ham's  return  from  the  bath,  where  he  has  been 
laid  up  thish  month,  by  a  severe  Jit  of  the* 
gout ;  and,  at  present,  he  has  the  sole  ap¬ 
parent  power.  In  what  little  business  has 
hitherto  been  done  ind  the  House  of  Commons, 
Charles  Townsend  has  given  himself  more 
ministerial  airs  than  Lord  Chatham  will,  I 
believe,  approve  of.  However,  since  Lord 
Chatham  has  thought  fit  to  withdraw  himself 
from  that  house,*  he  cannot  well  do  without 
Charles’s  abilities  to  manage  it  as  his  deputy .f 

I  do  not  send  you  an  account «  of  weddings, 
births,  and  burials,  as  I  take  it  for  granted h 

a  Mains — b  retenu  au  lit  tout  ce — c  rude  attaque  de — 
d  les  menues  affaires  qui  se  sont  trait^es  jusqu’acejour  a — ■ 
e  la  chambre  des  Communes — f  qui  y  manie  les  affaires  a 
sa  place  avec  bcaucoup  de  dexterite — g  le  bilan—h  m’ima- 
gine— 
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that  you  know  them  all  from  the  English 
printed  papers;  some  of  which,  1  presume, 
are  sent  after  you.  Your  old  acquaintance, 
Lord  Essex,  is  to  be  married  this  week  to 
Harriet  Bladen,  who  has  20,000/.  down,1 
besides  the  reasonable  expectation  of  as  much 
at  the  death  of  her  father.  My  kinsman, 
Lord  Strathmore,  is  to  be  married,  in  a  fort¬ 
night,  to  Miss  Bowes,  the  greatest  heiress 
perhaps  in  Europe.  In  short,  the  matrimo¬ 
nial  phrenzy  seems  to*  rage  at  present,  and  is 
epidemical.  God  bless  you,  and  send  you 
health  ! 

•  .  ...  '•  ■  \  ,  /  ft  JV  ,f 

1  comptant — j  fait— 

London,  March  the  3rd,  1767. 

My  dear  Friend, 

Yesterday  I  received  two  letters  at  once 
from  you,  both  dated  Montpellier ;  one  of  the 
29th  of  last  December,  and  the  other,  the  12th 
of  February  :  but  I  cannot  conceive  what 
became  of  my  letters  to  you ;  for  I  assure  you 
that  I  answered  all  yours  the  next  post  after  I 
received  them ;  and,  about  ten  days  ago,  I 
wrote  you  a  volunteer ,a  because  you  had  been 
so  long  silent ;  and  I  was  afraid  that  you  were 
not  well :  but  your  letter  of  the  12th  Feb¬ 
ruary  has  removed b  all  my  fears  upon  that 
score.  The  same  climate  that  has  restored 


a  Pris  la  plume — 6  dissip4— 
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your  health  so  far,*  will  probably,  in  a  little 
more  time,  restore  your  strength  too  ;  though 
you  must  not  expect  it  to  be  quite  what  it  wasc 
before  your  late  painful  complaints  At  least 
I  find,  that,  since  my  late  great  rheumatism, 

I  cannot  walk  above  half  an  hour  at  a  time, 
which  I  do  not  place  singly  to  the  account  of 
my  years,  but  chiefly  to  the  great  shock  given 
ihena  to  my  limbs.  D^ailleurs  I  am  pretty 
well  fore  my  age,  and  shattered  constitution. 

As  I  told  you  in  my  last,  I  must  tell  you 
again  in  this,  that  I  have  no  news  to  send. 
Lord  Chatham,  at  last,  came  to  town  yester¬ 
day,  full1  of  gout,  and  is  not  able  to  stir  hand 
or  foot.  During  his  absence,  Charles  Towns¬ 
end  has  talked  of  him  aicd  at  him,*  in  such  a 
manner,  that  henceforwards  they  must  be 
either  much  worse  or  much  better  together 
than  ever  they  were  in  their  lives.  On  Friday 
last,  Mr.  Dowdeswell  and  Mr.  Grenville  moved 
to  have °  one  shilling  in  theh  pound  of  the  land- 
tax  taken  off;*  which  was  opposed  by  the 
court ;  but  the  court  lost  it  by  eighteen .*  The 
opposition  triumph  much  upon  this  victory  ; 
though,  I  think,  without  reason ;  for  it  is 
plain  that  all  the  landed J  gentlemen  bribed 
themselves  with k  this  shilling  in  the  pound . 

You  are  in  the  right  to  go  to  see  the  As~ 

c  a  etre  ce  que  vous  etiez — d  sur  la  rude  secousse  que  le 
mal  a  donnee— e  eu  egard  a— f  accabl4 — g  firent  la  motion 
de  diminuer  d’ — h  par — i  fut  battue  de  dix-huit  voix  * 
j  proprietaires — k  furent  gagnes  par — 
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sernbly  of  the  States  of  Languedoc,  though 
they  are  but.  the  shadow  of  the  original  Etats , 
while  there  was  some  liberty  subsisting  in 
France. 


London,  April  the  6th,  1?67„ 
My  dear  Friend, 

Yesterday  I  received  your  letter  from  Nimes, 
by  which  I  find  that  several  of  our  letters 
have  reciprocally  miscarried.  This  may  pro¬ 
bably  have  the  same  fate ;  however,  if  it 
reaches  Monsieur  Sarrazin,  I  presume  he  will 
know  where  to  take  his  aim  at  you  :a  for  I 
find  you  are  in  motion,  and  with  a  polarity  to 
Dresden.^  I  am  very  glad  to  find  by  it,  that 
your  meridional  journey  has  perfectly  re¬ 
covered  you,  as  to  your  general  state  of  health 
for  as  to  your  legs  and  thighs,  you  must  never 
expect  that  they  will  be  restored  to  their 
original  strength  and  activity,  after  so  many 
rheumatic  attacks  as  you  have  had.  I  know 
that  my  limbs,  besides  the  natural  debility  of 
old  age,  have  never  recovered d  the  severe  attack 
of  rheumatism  that  plagued  me  five  or  six 
years  ago.  I  cannot  now  walk  above  half  an 
hour  at  a  time,  and  even  that  in  a  hobbling 
kind  of  way.* 

a  Vous  coucher  en  joue — b  et  que  Dresde  est  votre  pole 
en  g£n£ral — d  et£  bien  retablis  de— e  clopin  dopant — « 
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1  can  give  you  no  account f  of  our  political 
world,  which  is  in  a  situation  that  I  never  saw 
in  my  whole  life.  Lord  Chatham  has  been 
so  ill,  these  last  two  months,  that  he  has  not 
been  able  (some  say  not  willing)  to  do  or  hear 
of  any*  business  ;  and  for  his  sous-ministres, 
they  either  cannot,  or  dare  not,  do  any,  with¬ 
out  his  directions ;  so  that  every  thing  is  now 
at  a  stand. h  This  situation,  I  think,  cannot 
last  much  longer  ;  and  if  Lord  Chatham  should 
either  quit  his  post,  or  the  world,  neither  of 
ivhich  is  very1  improbable,  I  conjecture,  that 
what  is  called  the  Rockingham  connexion, 
stands  the  fairest  for  the ]  ministry .  But  this 
is  merely  my  conjecture ;  for  I  have  neither 
data  nor  postulata  enough  to  reason  upon. 

When  you  get  to  Dresden,  which  I  hope 
vou  will  not  do  till  next  month,  our  corres¬ 
pondence  will  be  more  regular.  God  bless 
you! 

f  je  ne  puis  vous  faire  le  tableau — S  de  mettre  la  main  ni 
l’oreille  aux — h  reste  en  suspens — 1  commel’unou  l’autre 
n’est  pas— J  aurait  beau  jeu  pour  arriver  au — 


London,  May  the  5th,  1767. 

My  dear  Friend, 

By  your  letter  of  the  25th  past,  from  Basle, 
I  presume  this  will  find  you  at  Dresden,  and 
accordingly  I  direct  to  you  there.  When  you 
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write  me  word  that  vou  are  at  Dresden,  I  will 
return  you  an  answer,  with  something  better 
than  the  answer  itself.  If  you  complain  of 
the  weather,  north a  of  Besan§on,  what  would 
you  say  to  the  weather  that  we  have  had  here 
for  these  last  two  months,  uninterruptedly  ? 
Snow  often,  north-east  wind  constantly,  and 
extreme  cold.  I  write  this  by  the  side  of  a 
good  fire ;  and  at  this  moment  it  snows  very 
hard.  All  my  promised  fruit  at  Blackheath 
is  quite  destroyed  ;c  and,  what  is  worse,  many 

of  my  trees. d . * 

Things  are  here  in  exactly  the  same  situation 
in  which  they  were  when  I  wrote  to  you  last. 
Lord  Chatham  is  still  ill,  and  only  goes  abroad 
for  an  hour  in  a  day,  to  take  the  air,  in  his 
coach.  The  king  has,  to  my  certain  know¬ 
ledge,  sent  him  repeated  messages,  desiring 
him  not  to  be  concerned  at  his  confinement, 
for  that  he  is  resolved  to  support  him  pour  et 
contre  tous.  God  bless  you  ! 

a  Au  nord — b  esp£rances  de— c  an4anties— d  arbres  ont 
eu  le  rneme  sort-— 


London,  June  the  1st,  1767. 

My  dear  Friend, 

I  received  yesterday  your  letter  of  the  20  th 
past,  from  Dresden,  where  I  am  glad  to  find 
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that  you  are  arrived  safe  and  sound  a  This 
has  been  every  where  an  annus  mirabilis  for 
bad  weather  5  and  it 13  continues  here  still. 
Every  body  has  fires,  and  their c  winter  clothes, 
as  at  Christmas.  The  town  is  extremely  sickly ;d 
and  sudden  deaths  have  been  very  frequent. 

I  do  not  know  what  to  say  to  you  upon 
public  matters  ;  things  remain  in  statu  quo , 
and  nothing  is  done.  Great  changes  are 
talked  of,  and  I  believe  will  happen  soon, 
perhaps  next  week ;  but  who  is  to  be  changed, 
for  whom,  I  do  not  know,  though  every  body 
else  does.  I  am  apt  to  think  that  it  will  be  a 
Mosaic  ministry,  made  up  de  pieces  rapportees 
from  different  connexions. 

Last  Friday  I  sent  your  subsidy  to  Mr. 
Larpent,  who,  X  suppose,  has  given  you  no - 
iiceQ  of  it.  I  believe  it  will  come  very  season¬ 
ably,  as  all  places ,  both  foreign  and  domestic , 
are  §0  far  in  arrears. f  They  talk  of  paying 
you  all  up^  to  Christmas.  The  kmg^s  inferior 
servants  are  almost  starving. 

X  suppose  you  have  already  heard  at  Dres¬ 
den,  that  Count  Bruhl  is  either  actually 
married,  or  very  soon  to  be  so,  to  Lady  Egre- 
mont.  She  has,  together  with  her  salary ,h  as 
ladj/  of  the  bed  chamber ,*  *25001 .  a-yearj  besides 
ten  thousand  pounds  in  money  left  her,  at  her 

a  Sain  et  sauf-b  qui_c  du  feu  et  des—  d  pleine  de 
malades  —  e  avis— f  vu  le  retard  de  paiement  qu’ont 
essuye  tous  les  employes  du  dedans  et  du  dehors  — 
£  solder  les  arrerages  —  h  appointements  —  i  atours  — 
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own  disposal,  by  Lord  Egremont.  All  this 
will  sound  great J  en  ecus  d’  Allemagne.  I  am 
glad  of  it ;  for  he  is  a  very  pretty  man.  God 
bless  you ! 

j  sonnerait  bien  — 


Blackheath,  July  the  9tb,  1767. 

My  Dear  Friend, 

I  have  received  yours  of  the  21st  past,  with 
the  enclosed  proposal  from  the  French  refu- 
gies ,  for  a  subscription  towards  building  them 
un  Temple.  I  have  shown  it  to  the  very  few 
people  I  see,  but  without  the  least  success. 
They  told  me  (and  with  too  much  truth)  that 
whilst  such  numbers  of  poor  were  literally 
starving  here,  from  the  dearness  of  all  provi¬ 
sions,  they  could  not  think  of  sending  their 
money  into  another  country,  for  a  building 
which  they  reckoned a  useless.  In  truth,  I 
never  knew  such  misery  as  is'0  here  now  ;  and 
it  affects  both  the  hearts  and  the  purses  of  those 
who  have  either :  for  my  own  part,  I  never 
gave  to  a  building  in  my  life  ;  which  I  reckon 
is  only  giving c  to  masons  and  carpenters,  and 
the  treasurer  of  the  undertaking. 

Contrary  to  the  expectations  of  all  man- 

a  regardent  comme — b  pareille  a  celle  qui  regne — c  dans 
la  batisse  ;  je  pense  que  c’est  seulement  payer  tribut — 
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kind  here,  every  thing  still  continues d  in  statu 
quo.  General  Conway  has  been  desired  bye 
the  King  to  keep*  the  seals  till  he  has  found  a 
successor  for  him,  and  the  Lord  President  the 
same.^  Lord  Chatham  is  relapsed ,b  and  worse 
than  ever :  he  sees  no  body,  and  no  body  sees 
him  :  it  is  said,  that  a  bungling1  Physician  has 
checked  his  gout,  and  thrown  it  upon  his 
nerves  ;  which  is  the  worst  distemper  that  a 
Minister  or  a  Lover  can  have,  as  it  debilitates 
the  mind  of  the  former,  and  the  body  of  the 
latter.  Here  is  at  present  an  interregnum. 
We  must  soon  see  what  order  will  be  produced j 
from  this  chaos. 

You  say  that  Dresden  is  very  sickly  ;  T  am 
sure  London  is  at  least  as  sickly  now,  for 
there  reigns  an  epidemical  distemper,  called  by 
the  genteel  name  of  V influenza.  It  is  a  little 
fever,  of  which  scarcely  any  body  dies  ;  and 
it  generally  goes  ojf  with  a  little  looseness .k  I 
have  escaped  it,  I  believe,  by  being  here. 
God  keep  you  from  all  distempers,  and  bless 
you  ! 

d  demeure — e  a  la  demande  du— f  conserve— g  garde  aussi 
sa  place-—**  a  eu  une  rechute — i  ignorant — j  sortira — 

^  qu’une  petite  diarrh£e  emporte  comraunement — 


London,  November  the  3d,  1767. 

My  dear  Friend, 

Your  last  letter  brought  me  but  a  scurvy 

s 
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account a  of  your  health.  For  the  head-aches 
you  complain  of,  I  will  venture  to  prescribe  a 
remedy,  which,  by  experience ,  I  found h  a  spe¬ 
cific,  when  I  was  extremely  plagued  with  them. 
It  i&,  either  to  chew  ten  grains  of  rhubarb 
every  night  going  to  bed  ;  or,  what  I  think 
rather  better,  to  take,  immediately  before 
dinner,  a  couple  of  rhubarb  pills,  of  five  grains 
each  ;  by  which  means  it  mixes  with  the  ali¬ 
ments,  and  will,*  by  degrees,  keep  your  body 
gently  open.c  I  do  it  tod  this  day,  and  find 
great  good  by  ii,e  As  you  seem  to  dread  the 
approach  of  a  German  winter,  I  would  advise 
you  to  write  to  General  Conway,  for{  leave  of 
absence  for  the  three  rigorous  winter  months, 
which  I  dare  say  will  not  be  refused.  If  you 
chuse  a  worse  climate,  you  may  come  to  Lon¬ 
don  ;  but  if  you  chuse  a  better  and  a  warmer, 
you  may  go  to  Nice  en  Provence,  where  Sir 
William  Stanhope  is  gone  to  pass  his  winter, 
who,  I  am  sure,  will  be  extremely  glad  of  your 
company  there. 

I  go  to  the  Bath  next  Saturday  :  Utinam 
ne  frustrd.  God  bless  you  ! 

a  de  tristes  nouvelles — b  fut  pour  moi — c  entretiennent  le 
corps  libre— d  l’ai  fait  jusqu’a— e  je  m’en  suis  bien  trouv6 — - 
f  et  de  lui  dexnander  un~ 

THE  END. 
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